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PREFACE 



L who attempts tu coUeet the information which i$ aval l - 


able on the race# of Asia is confronted almost more 
than in any other study by the many languages in which his 
authorities have written * The vast vims of Chinese literature 
ivhich bears on the ethnology of Eastern Asia must perforce 
remain unexplored by the ordinary anthropologists and though 
ff extern scholars have made a beginning of translating it into 
more fataltiar tongues it mil probably remain for Chinese scholars 
°J Ihejtitu re ^versed in 11 barbarian 11 as well as their native learning 
to unlock the closed book, A beginning has already been made 
by the collaboration oj Chinese and foreigners in the very inter- 
esting ethnological publications of the Chinese Geological Survey. 
Most of their publications, as well as many Japanese publics 
lions, are written both in the native tongue and in some European 
language^ and are therefore addressed to a wide public, while 
the practice of quoting tribal and place-names %oth in character 
and in transliteration avoids the confusion which may easily 
occur where only transliterations, often on different systems p 
arc given. 

Even in Western languages, however, the literature an the 
subject is vast and ever increasing, I have tried in the biblio¬ 
graphy to indicate those books which / have found of the greatest 
sendee to me in my aim work, and the student by refer ring to 
them will be enabled £o trace at least a large pa rt of the specia lized 
literature on various parts of Asia. Considerable prominence 
has been girfii to easily-accesstble books and publications, the 
advanced student will know hh own w ay about the lag libraries ; 
and from my own experience I believe that there is no more 
annoying experience for the more elementary student than to 
find that ike library he frequents does not possess the work 
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wh icit he is told is the most tistf.ill one on the subject he is studying, 
or ij it does possess it, when the book arrives, it turns out to be 
written in u language which is imperfectly understood. In 
tunny cases, therefore, l have referred to a summary in English, 
/ reneh or German, as well as the original article. The summary 
will give the elementary student all kc requires . the advanced 
student can then go on to the full work in a less-known language. 

It is difficult for me to express adequately my debt to very 
many scholars both here and abroad. My friend and chief. 
Professor Arthur Tltomsott, Dr. Lee' a Professor of Human 
Anatomy in the University of Oxford, has never ceased to offer 
civry assistance in h is power to further my work , and to his 
advice and kindly criticism, never grudged on the busiest of 
busy mornings, I owe more than I can ever acknowledge, 2 Hr, 
Jimry Jlatfour, F.R.S., Keeper of the Pitt Rivers Museum, 
has continuously and generously helped me in many matters 
with Ids extensive knowledge and wide experience, and this 
volume owes much to him . Professor ,1 lyres first introduced 
me to Asia and, more important still, to field work; he has not 
failed to see that l did not neglect the introduction which he had 
given. To Dr. Marett I gilt (in especial debt in regard to the 
technique of anthropological writing. Abroad tny especial 
thanks are due to Dr. Black, of the Rockefeller Institute in 
Peking, and to the Director of that Institute for admitting me 
as a temporary member of their staff and giving me the use of 
their laboratories. Professor Adachi allowed me to examine at 
leisure, under his guidance, the magnificent collections of the 
Imperial University at Kyoto, and Dr. Kieuwenlmis escorted 
me in person and by deputy through Java. The opportunity 
to undertake this extensive travel was given me by the generous 
Fellowship endowed by M. Kahn. I fed that thanks are also 
due to a series oj i hint sc and Mongol scholars in Peking, some 
of whose photograph9 have been utilized in this volume for 
demonstrating on their own persons and on those of their friends 
—dwellers in the remoter parts of Asia—some of the different 
racial types of that vast continent. 
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l feet sure that these scholars mould consider that one whose 
beard is not yd grey is guilty of filial impiety in attempting fa 
discuss so vast u subject. No one is more conscious than I am 
that this is but a vindermtio prinia of the harvest-fields of Asia* 
I have written in the hope that even such a scanty gleaning may 
help to at trad others better equipped to reap the treasures which 
arc to be found in abundance. In so short a space it is impossible 
to do more than indicate the general trend of the published work 
on the subjects and to incorporate here and there (he little bits 
of actual original mark which I have been able to do in otic or 
two places. 

My father. Or , Dudley Bus-ton f and Mr, G + IL Carline have 
been kind enough to read through the typescript, and / owe very 
much to their careful and thorough revision. Mr * Charles 
Henderson t f.C<S^ read through the chapter on India m type.' 
script and proof and Mr * Ernest Thomas, the chapter on the 
Near East. My pupil, Mr. Fraser of Queen's College, rendered 
invaluable help with the index. Mr. Chcsterman t Assistant in 
the Department of Human Anatomy , Oxford, has prepared the 
prints for publication from my men negatives . 

To all these gentlemen and to many others who have assisted 
me at various times, I owe a deep debt of gratitude* 


Oxford, J ttft£ p 10^5. 


L. II. D. B t 
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Trir, references have boon aerially arranged by chapters. 
TIk> first figure refers to the chapter, tho second figure to 
i ho serial number of the reference witidn tho chapter, and 
tluj t Jiud figure is to page of tho work quoted, if it has been 
found nocossury to odd this. Where tho work quoted 
dibits entirely with tho subject quoted I have not usually 
added tho pago- II. 12, 24 moans page 24 of the twelfth 
reference in Chapter II; reference to tlm bibliography m 
tho end of tho volume will shew thot this is A. CL 11 addon : 
3'A« iVandtriug * of Peophs . 









THE PEOPLES OF ASIA 


CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 

O NE of the greatest difficulties which the student of 
antlvropology has to face k the selection of criteria 
which he is to adopt in order to distinguish the various 
peoples he is describing. Many such criteria have been 
suggested in the past and have been variously accepted. 
Most books therefore which deal with any country, other 
than a restricted area, are apt to he very confusing because 
the same basis of classification lias not been adhered to 
throughout„ In some cases the authors p although consistent, 
have used criteria which have not won general acceptance, 
and therefore their works have proved less useful because 
it lias been hardly possible to compare them with other 
investigations in the same field. 

The divisions of mankind, which have become traditional, 
are based either on physique or culture, Herodotus is one 
of the earliest ethnologists to suggest the former* He says 
that it was possible on a certain battlefield to distinguish 
between the crania of the Egyptians and the Persians because 
the former were leas easily broken. This statement, which 
lias been widely accepted even in modern textbooks, is 
unfortunately not correct. Aristotle also would apparently 
accept a physical criterion when he says that the Greeks differ 
(^wei) from the bar bar inns. He seems however to mean a 
psychological rather than an anatomical difference, as he is 
not concerned with what he would no doubt have con¬ 
sidered a branch of medicine. 

Language as a test of nice was also widely accepted by 
the Greeks, and even as early as Homer the Cariaus are 
classified as speaking a * s barbarian " tongue* This form of 
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classification lias been very 'widely accepted by ethnologists, 
owing, no doubt, to the rapid advances made at the beginning 
of the last century by the comparative plnlologists, and we 
still speak in the same breath of Semitic and Mongoloid 
races when in the latter ease we mean a physical type and 
in the former people speaking kindred languages. Nationality 
has also formed a frequent test for race, although tills criterion 
lias been less widely accepted than the linguistic test. In 
this volume the basis of classification will be physique* and 
as far as possible all linguistic and national terms will be 
avoided. It is not possible at present however to adopt 
a terminology which entirely eliminates such words except 
by coining an entirely new set of names, a procedure which 
is only likely to lead to confusion. We can hardly avoid 
words like “ Turk or “ Arab,” although these two words 
have rather a linguistic and a cultural than a physical con¬ 
notation. 

The history of the classification of mankind is not without 
great significance at the present juncture, describing ns it 
does the reason for the modern acceptance of certain terms 
ns well as explaining their exact significance which other* 
wise is often apt to be confusing. 

The work of Herodotus and Aristotle has already been 
mentioned. It %vas not till the beginning of the seventeenth 
century that Western Europe seriously began to reconsider 
the problems of ethnology which had been bequeathed to 
her by the ancient world* In the meantime much material 
for comparison had been accumulating owing to the voyages 
of the Elizabethan mariners, many of whom brought back 
succinct accounts of new types of u barbarians 11 which had 
been unknown to the ancient world. 

It is unnecessary to consider in detail the many classifica¬ 
tions of mankind which have l>cen suggested since the 
Renaissance, The reader will find them fully described in 
Keane’s Ethnology (I. I), Some of the more important may 
however be mentioned in so far as they relate to Asia. 
Render who died in IMS suggests that there arc four main 
divisions of mankind: Europeans* who are wliite* Africans* 
who are black* Asiatics* who arc yellow* and Lapp®. 
Linnaeus (I. 2), writing nearly a century later (he died 
in 1TS3), still adopts the three same main groups but 
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includes lint 41 mi eye colour, so tiuit the Aiiltics ore classed! 
ns yellow with brown eyes and black hair, He also includes 
the Americans ns a fourth class, but removes the Lapps 
from their solitary eminence. 

It is to Illume nbacli (I. 3) however that ivc real I v 
owe the foundations of modern anthropology and some of 
his terms have survived until to-day. His contributions to 
racial study ore summarized by Duckworth (I. 4 , 4 ) as 
follows, He first employed the term “ anthropology ” in 
descriptive morphological studies. He recognized the fact 
that no sharp lines demarcate the several varieties of man¬ 
kind, and realized that the transition from type to type is 
imperceptible. Further, he clearly enunciated a chissilicatory 
scheme of the varieties of mankind, admittedly arbitrary 
but with the object of facilitating study, the classification 
being based on the characters of the skin, hair and skull. 
Finally, he recognized the influence of external causes in 
producing and perpetuating variation in animals, including 
man; he also recognized the origin of varieties through 
degeneration and very nearly anticipated Darwin . 1 

His terms have survived until to-day; he called the White 
races 11 Caucasic,” because in trying to obtain u non-terri¬ 
torial name he was struck by sonic fine Georgian skulls 
among some skulls he happened to be examining and so 
called the race ** C'nucasic ” after them. His term for African 
Ethiopic has not survived, but Mongolic (or the variety 
Mongolian) is still in use. Modern anthropology has nut 
accepted his separate classification for Malay. 

An immense amount of work was done in the next eighty 
years, but this need not be discussed here; it is of great 
interest however to note Huxley’s classification, published 
in the Journal of the Ethmhgkat Society in 1 ST 0 (I. 5 ). Here 
we find that further exploration has borne fruit in a more 
elaborate classification, although the main lines arc not 
different. Asiatic peoples arc included In all Huxley’s 

1 As Kivulu somewhat inaccurately elute* Blumen bach's position tfia 
folio winjf note, which 1 ewe to my eolleejjue, Mips Blackwood, ja of internal. 
In his lint pditloa (iJC pthcn> humani 11 aridaie natira 1, ,5. p. PEI) ho follows 
Linnaniri runl dil'idt-M mankind into four vaxictICC, lq iho neeotid nlitioh, 
171*1, lie alien Lho four to live, a iding die group Malay “ filler 1 had mort 
nrcmtlly initlli^alcd tho diOcrenl nations of Ktslsrn Asia. 1 * This later 
division ho clnlroralca in tl» third ft lit ion itl 1T Do, 
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groups. Under the Negroes he includes the Negritos, but 
unlike modern observers he groups together under that 
name the Andamanese, the Papuans and the Tasmanians. 
His second classification, the Australoid, is also of interest for 
our purpose; these include the Australian aborigines, the 
hill tribes of the Deccan '(Dravidians) and the Egyptians. 
His Mongoloid group comprises the Mongols, from Lappland 
to Siam, the Malays, the Indonesians and Polynesians, and 
the Eskimo and American Indians. Ills group of fair Whites 
do not enter into the present consideration, but under the 
dark Whites or Melanocroid he includes the inhabitants of 
Syria, Arabia, Persia, and Hindostam” 

The writers of the next thirty years put forward various 
classifications most of which differed from Huxley in minor 
points. It is important to note that in some eases different 
criteria were used. Colour and hair form had on the whole 
been the criteria adopted by the older writers, some of the 
more modern have preferred to rely on hair alone. Topi hard 
(I. 0) introduced the combination of colour and the nasal 
index and classed the Yellow races of Asia as " Yellow 
Mesorrhinc.” His classification lias been generally followed. 

Sergi’s work (I. 7) is of importance because he suggested 
an entirely original form of classification, that of head form. 
He considered that the brachycephalic element which lias 
penetrated into Europe was essentially Asiatic in origin as 
opposed to the Eurafricati longheads. His classification is 
therefore in many ways a greater challenge to students of 
Africa than to those of Asia. Dependence on skull form is 
however a new method. It has not received wide acceptance 
owing to the difficulties which are encountered in under* 
standing the various subgroups suggested by him. 

The classification indicated by Duckworth in Ids Morphology 
and Anthropology (f. 4, ch. xvi.) is one of the most important 
of modern attempts. It depends on criteria which, although 
they have been much used by antluopologists for many 
years, have not, so far os I am aware, been employed to an v 
great extent for general classifications. lie has introduced 
a method which is not dissimilar iu principle to that used 
by many morphologists for classifying ether animals, and 
his results, although they naturally agree in many cases with 
the work of previous observers, have certain differences. 
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which il proved to lie true will profoundly niter many of our 
views on the pop illation of Asia* 

Ho takes three main criteria and divides mankind on the 
basis provided by these criteria. They are: cranial capacity, 
cephalic index, and the projection of the face. Thus his 
Group I includes men of small cranial capacity, dolicho¬ 
cephalic heads and prognathous faces, the type being called 
the Australian. Croup II have similar characters but differ 
in other morphological details, the type being the African 
Negro. Of the Asiatic peoples he has made a classification 
as follows : the first. Group IV which he describes as 
Eurasialic* all have a large cranial capacity and are orthng- 
naihous. They are divided into a dolichocephalic and a 
braehy cephalic subgroup; this type includes the Inhabitants 
of Europe, part of North Africa, all of Asia, with small 
exceptions, and most of the continent of America. In the 
ether Asiatic group are the Andamanese, who have small 
capacity, are br&chycephalic and orthognatbous* The con¬ 
trast in she and importance between the two groups is very 
striking and brings out clearly the distinguishing point 
between Duckworth's classification and that of previous 
authors* He appears to hold the view that the greater part 
of mankind belongs to the same groups but that a few varieties 
have specialized either in response to environmental or other 
conditions. These varieties include the peoples who are most 
generally conceded to be backward races, and include not 
only those very clearly specialized peoples, the Andamanese 
and the Eskimo, but also the Negro, the Bushman, the 
Australian aborigines and the Polynesians, 

Most damnifications have considered that the differences 
between the \ eltow races and the White are sufficient to 
justify their being included in the two great varieties of 
mankind - t Duckworth, however* insisting on their resem¬ 
blances rather than on their differences* refuses to separate 
them by as wide a gap as that which divides them both 
from, say, the Negro, JJis subdivision is also of fundamental 
importance as it links up the brachycephals of Europe with 
the Yellow peoples of Asia more closely than with their long¬ 
headed European neighbours, in much the same way that 
some authors* notably the Italian School of Anthropologists, 
are inclined to link up the Mediterranean race with the Negro* 
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An examination of the crania of, say t Chinese and of the 
round heads of Western Asia must reveal the similarity of 
cranial form; indeed, it is often difficult if not impossible on 
an examination of the calvaria alone to distinguish between 
the two. The difference In the bony framework of the face 
and of the rest of the skeleton however suggests that there 
is considerable difference between the two. Duckworth’s 
criteria however are based in two coses on the calvarial form, 
and therefore tend to mask the differences. The exact 
degree of relationship between the different groups of man¬ 
kind is still so uncertain that this particular classification 
deserves greater recognition than it lias received by most 
writers on the classification of mankind, many of whom 
have been content to follow the more traditional and at 
first sight clearer classifications. 

Ripley (I. 8) who, unlike most of the authors we have been 
considering, did not discuss the population of the whole 
world, but limited himself to one continent, Europe, adopted 
three criteria, the cephalic index, that is the percentage ratio 
of the head breadth to the head length, stature, and colour, 
On this basis the inhabitants of Europe instead of forming 
six races, as they do according to the criteria adopted by 
Deniker (1. 0), arc divided into three. In the north there is 
a fair, tal! long-headed race called Hie Nordic, on the central 
massif is found a round-headed race of medium colouring 
and stature, 11 Alpine,” and on the shores of the Mediterranean 
a short, long-headed brunet race, which coincides witbsScrgi’s 
Mediterranean race. Although there arc certain objections 
to Ripley's theories, especially his views on the Negroes and 
his treatment of the round-headed races of Central Europe, 
his views may be said to dominate the field of anthropology 
at the present time, even where they are not accepted in full, 
and any student of the ethnology of Europe or Asia must 
delve deeply into the material collected in liis brilliant and 
exhaustive monograph. 

The majority of the workers who Imvc been quoted above 
were by training and interests anatomists. Following the 
lead of Quetelet (1.20) and Retains (1.21) they had "been 
in the habit of taking certain measurements, but being for 
the most part not interested in the mathematical aspects 
of the problem they failed to make the full use of their 
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figures or to follow the path indicted by Quddet. To 
Professor Pearson {Lid] is due the introduction of the 
scientific study of numerical data into anthropology* He 
saw Unit there were ready Lo hand a scries of methods* many 
of which were in general use by statisticians and astronomers, 
which could bo applied with every hope of success to bio¬ 
logical problems. Of the original workers in tins field, of 
whom the most distinguished were Gal ton and Weldon * 
Pearson is the only survivor, and lie has gathered round him 
a school of " Biometricians/* many of whom have devoted 
considerable attention to anthropology . 1 Although the 
members of this school published their earliest papers nearly 
thirty years ago, their views have not met with universal 
acceptance* partly per Imps owing to the fact that many 
anthropologists are unacquainted with the comparatively 
obscure method of writing which has characterized some 
of their publications and partly also because many of the 
Riomctricians, owing* no doubt„ to an early specialization in 
the principles of applied mathematics, sometimes showed a 
lack of anatomical training- In considering the work of this 
school it must always be remembered that the mathematical 
treatment of data is merely mechanical and that nothing 
can emerge from the niacliine which was not originally put 
into it. It is however possible to grade by mathematical 
methods great quantities of data wiiich might otherwise be 
very unwieldy if not impossible to handle. 

The older anthropologists had been content to take 
measurements and to work out “averages” by rule-of- 
thumb methods without considering at all accurately how 
far these averages could really be taken as typical measure¬ 
ments of the group from which the original measurements were 
obtained. To the Biometric School we owe the introduction 
into anthropology of certain concepts of great practical 
value. These may be conveniently grouped under three 
headings: measures of dispersion, probable errors, and the 
theory of contingency and correlation. It must not be 
supposed that these idejv* originated with or were even 
introduced into anthropology by this school, their use in 
anthropological work bad previously been suggested with a 

1 A npci'ijhl periodical* ItjcwitJ/iha, ib published devoted to biii'inc 1 rio 
tTBKftTt'bi 
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slightly different termsnology by Quetclet. The Biometric 
School, however, popularized them and extended their scope 
far beyond wluit had been done by any previous workers, 
and the debt which anthropology owes to Ik arson, both for 
developing old methods and fur devising new ones, is even 
now hardly sufficiently recognized. 

It had be tin recognized by all writers from Herodotus 
onwards that certain races were more mi Ned than others, in 
other words that the component stocks from which certain 
tribes had originated presented similar features, while in the 
ease of other tribes their origin had to be sought in less 
closely related stocks which lmd mixed together and pro¬ 
duced a hybrid people. By the use of the standard deviat ion 
and the coefficient of variation Pearson has shown that it 
is possible to measure the comparative pureness of various 
peoples* 

Tiie standard deviation is found by taking the square root of the 
mean square deviation from the mean* It should he noted that 
^mean” is the technical term for what is called, in popular 
language, the “ average.™ It would,, of course, he possible to take 
the mean of a scries of measurements mid then to take the average 
deviation of the measurements from that mean. It has been 
found ia practice, however, that greater accuracy is obtained by 
taking not the actual deviation but the square of those dev iations, 
and then taking the average of those squares and ilnally I he 
square root of this average* The figure thus obtained is called a 
measure of dispersion, because it shows how far the various in- 
dividual s of the series which is being examined are “dispersed ” 
or scattered in relation to the central point dr average, ]f the 
standard deviation is &rnaL] t that is* if the dispersEon is not groat, 
the mean will be typical of the group, but if it is widely scattered 
then obviously but few individuals in one group will have measure¬ 
ments w hich approximate to the mean* In other words, our mean 
will be a less reliable indication of the racial type* The matter 
may be understood more simply if we compare anthro|KjIo^ie;il 
measurements with cricket scores* If one batsman makes; in 
three innings 0, 15, and 30. and another 13,15. and IT, we should 
say thnt p though both have the same average, one was a more 
steady player than the other, although, of course, we should want 
his score for more than three innings before we could pass a definite 
judgment, a point which we shall return to later. The steadier 
player we may suppose was always good to make about 15 runs, or. 
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in other words. Iris average closely approximated to tire score we 
might expect him to make* With so few figures thift can be seen 
at a glance. If both hod played fifty inning's it would he less 
easy. Let us therefore work out their standard deviations. The 
mean in both eases is 15* the first player's first innings deviates 
from the mean by 15. the square of which is 235, his second innings 
is equal to the mean am! the third innings has the same deviation 
ns the first. The total square deviation is therefore 450, To get 
the mean or average of this we must divide by the total number 
of innings* three. The mean square deviation is therefore 1.5Q-* 
he. The square root is just over l£, which represents the 

standard deviation of his score. Using the same method the mean 
square deviation of the second player's score is S P i,e + UfST, the 
square root of which is under l*fl- This example will serve to 
show in an exaggerated form how the standard deviation may be 
used, but we can hardly apply the theory of mixed races to a 
single player's scores. 

It will be clear that if we mix two series, say one in which the 
heads arc short and another in which the heads are long, the average 
measurement will represent not a typical member of the series, 
but a compromise between the two. The standard deviation will 
be great* because the short-headed series will extend on one side 
and the long -hen ded on the other. In some cases, no doubt, tins 
would he revealed by a graph* but there are many cases when the 
use of a measure of dispersion is more convenient and for compara¬ 
tive purposes it is infinitely less unwieldy. It will happen some¬ 
times that we may wish to compare measurements whose means 
differ very much* We might wish to know whether a certain race 
had a more variable head length or stature. In order to do this we 
must have some common factor. This is to he found by the 
“coefficient of variation* 1 ' which is obtained by multiplying the 
standard deviation by a hundred and dividing the product by the 
mean. To return to our cricket analogy* on examining A's scores 
at the end of the season a member of the chib decides that he is a 
more reliable but than bowler* another member takes an opposite 
view. If the club possessed a biometrieian be might suggest that 
by comparing the coefficients of variation of A f s batting and bawl* 
lug averages the matter could easily be settled. Ail that has to be 
done is to work out his hatting average* say 15* with its standard 
deviation, say 0, the coefficient of variation will be i.e. Go, and 
to do the same for his bowling average, and we enn compare the 
two figures and decide which member of thr club wai right. 

The great value of such me thods will be seen where we have 
reason to suspect that a nice h the result of the mixture of two 
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races which present some features in common, but which differ 
ttt other respects. We should expect the hybrid to show little 
variation in those diameters in which the two alleged original 
stocks arc alike, and to have a wide measure of dispersion where 
they differed- This suggestion could be measured by computing 
the coefficients of variation. 

Wink- it is possible by using familiar analogies to illustrate the 
meaning of the standard deviation, it is less casv to explain that 
of probable errors. It will be clear that if I take a series of measure- 
meats on a savage tribe and at a subsequent date take another 
series, I shall not by the law of chance which, as Laplace savs, is 
common sense reduced to calculation, get exactly similar results 
on both occasions. It w ill also appear that the larger the number 
of individuals in my series the more likely the two arc to agree. 
Now, although it would be better to work out my averages from 
as large a series as possible, it is convenient to know how far my 
average docs really represent the population under review. This 
"® depend on two things, first, how variable the population is and, 
secondly, the number of individuals measured. The more I measure 
and the lower mv standard deviation the more likely is my series 
to approximate to the true mean of the population, The value 
of the probable error is estimated from these two factors, it 
there-fore supplies a method of showing in a convenient way the 
reliability of the data. If the probable error is great the menu 
value calculated must be accepted with caution, if small, then the 
calculated value probably approximates to the true mean value 
Ihe probable error can be calculated for mean standard devia¬ 
tions, coefficients of variation of correlation and so on. ti„. 
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The theories of contingency and correlation are distant 
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samo cause, It is unnecessary to give examples here, as there will 
be numerous occasions when various coefficients will be quoted 
in the sequel* 

I have considered at some length these aspects, perhaps the 
simplest but, at the same tune, not the least Important of Pearson* s 
workj because o proper understanding of them is necessary if we 
are to make use of much of the data on the peoples of Asia which 
have been coltccted by workers in the field. 1 

Eiometrieians have been for the most part interested in 
method. They have seldom therefore, with one or two ex¬ 
ceptions, applied then]selves to wide ethnological problems. 
Recently however an attempt based on the study of certain 
Asiatic peoples has been made to supersede the older methods 
of analysis by the construction of a provisional “ Coefficient 
of Racial Likeness ** (1,14)* This coefficient attempts to give 
a numerical value to the combined characters of a race. 

It has been felt by many anthropologists that reliance on 
a single character or index or even on two or three arbitrarily 
selected criteria, os for instance stature, the cephalic index 
and so on, is not a sufficient method of gauging racial dif¬ 
ferences, In some cases also it b found that the apparent 
evidence is very contradictory, Groups A and R, let us say, 
differing from one another but little in two criteria selected 
and much in two others, the reverse being the case between 
A and C. It is not then an easy task to decide on the relation¬ 
ship between B and C who may differ in a different way 
from one another. 

The suggested coefficient gets over this difficulty by combining 
all the cimracters and indices together and reducing them to a 
single index figure. It is w ell know n that the significant difference 
between the mean values of the same character in two different 
races can be estimated by dividing this difference by its probable 
error. When the quotient of this division is more than three the 
difference is said to be significant, 1 The probable error of any 
mean depends on two things, the standard deviation and the mum- 
her of eases used to obtain the mean, and the constant The 

coefficient of racial likeness is found by dividing the difference bc- 

1 Tho bEometne ftffpeel of anthropology hftfi a tiiblio^nijiby of its. own. Tho 
Bhutan! may mofll profitably atuJy th<? p&ptffl quoted in JalCf tbaptere. For 
tenoral works 1.10, 11, IS. A very cl. r hr Etoiemcnt of method will be found 
in L U. 

1 For a further diacuEairm of t\m point sw my paper on Qyprtlft (I. 13, 3 ). 
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tween, the means of the two people under discuss! on divided by the 
sum of the two standard deviations divided each by the number of 
cases on which the const ants were based. For great r a ecu racy in 
the same way that we take not the mean deviation from the mean, 
but the mean square deviation, the figures are squared before we 
divide. The figure so obtained must, of course, he divided by the 
number of character* we have selected. We get then what praeti- 
rdly amounts to a mean significant difference, or rather the value 
of the mean significant difference divided by *0715. 

Symbolically the significant difference is found where, say, Mj 
is the mean cephalic index of the fust race and M. the mean 
cephalic index of the second by the following: 


o + a 

. ; j 

«. rt* 
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whereas the coefficient of racial likeness is found by the following 
formula ^ e 

-- —i 1 . i—1 where k is the number of diameters 
considered, « tile probable error 
and <r the standard deviation. 

It will be seen at once that whereas in dealing with significant 
differences we are at once aware whether the first or the second 
race is bigger in respect to certain characters anil possibly smaller 
in respect to others, we are here avoiding the difficulty of plus or 
mums signs by squaring the differences between the means. 
, nether Hus is a disadvantage or an advantage will be seen when 
the method has been put to a further test. It would seem, how* 
ever, to lie an advantage to consider differences opart from their 
signs, and to obtain an average value it would, of course he 
necessary to knt« means of preventing the plus and minus 
differences cancelling out. 

The objection to the assumption of a similar standard deviation 
or i (Tent races, an assumption which is discussed by Slorant in 
his paper, need not coneem us here, as wc arc dealing with norm 
bars which arc at least sufficient to assure us of a standard devia¬ 
tion with a comparatively low probable error, and much greater 
numbers than have been used in the previous papers where this 
ctKfihtieut been employed. 


Ihe difficulty that some cliaracters may give greater 
weight than others may be suggested, but the method of 
using the standard deviations and expressing the differences 
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in these terms overcomes this difficulty from the technical 
point of view. It docs not however overcome it from the 
practical. Clearly if we were to take characters which were 
closely correlated we should not be giving a fair weight to 
our measurements. Suppose we had ten characters of which 
three were closely correlated and the other seven were only 
slightly correlated to one another. Under those circum¬ 
stances it would not be fair to divide by ten to get our mean 
coefficient, and yet as the correlation is not likely to be 
complete it would be wrong to treat the three closely cor¬ 
related characters as a unit and divide by one. This diffi¬ 
culty is overcome in practice by choosing characters which 
arc known to be correlated in only a slight degree to one 
another, so slight a degree that the correlation can be 
neglected* This difficulty is one which always deserves 
consideration- 

A further objection is that the measurements which we 
select are necessarily of an arbitrary characters and with the 
present state of our knowledge it would seem as if some were 
of greater racial significance than others. By racial I mean 
less affected by environment and more by heredity- The 
selection of characters to form the coefficient must then be 
an arbitrary affair and the value of the result will depend on 
the skill with wluch the selection is made. Anthropologists 
arc at present by no means agreed on what the best char¬ 
acters are, and in the present state of our knowledge the 
matter must he considered to he purely in the experimental 
stage, 

A further objection that may be raised is that we are 
reducing definite measurements, whose significance is easily 
understood although they may be differently interpreted* to 
a purely arbitrary figure. If the same measurements were 
selected in all coses this figure would be of great value; when 
the selection is different in each author's paper, the value of 
the coefficient is thereby much impaired. The amount of 
computation nceessary u such that it h unlikely tliat a 
single author would be able in the limited time at liis dis¬ 
posal to cover more than a comparative restricted field. 

A scientific method must however be judged by its results, 
and it is clear that at present the coefficient is in an ex¬ 
perimental stage. It has however seemed worth while to 
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consider it here in some detail* because It has been used so 
far in the elucidation of problems which are entirely Asiatic 
and because owing to its comparative obscurity it docs no 
seem to be well known to ethnologists- At present the 
method has not shown anything which could not have been 
discovered by less complicated means, except for the associa¬ 
tion of the peoples of South Indian with the Yellow races, 
a statement which is not likely to meet with general ac¬ 
ceptance, but this will be considered in a later chapter. It 
Is more than possible, however, that bio metricians may suc¬ 
ceed in developing this or a similar method. Such a method 
if it were devised and proved to be satisfactory would be 
one of their greatest contributions to science. 

I have dealt at some length with the work of the Biometric 
School because I shall have numerous occasions to make use 
of their methods in the chapters which follow-, They have 
been for the most part ignored by the general textbooks cm 
ethnology, such as these of Keane, Deniker, and Ripley, and 
many modera monographs while quoting the standard devia¬ 
tions and so on of the figures with which they arc dealing 
neglect to make an adequate use of the very convenient, if 
sometimes complicated, machinery which has been con¬ 
structed by the Biometric School a 
So far they have not attempted to publish a general 
classification of mankind, but seem to have been working 
towards a goal which resembles that suggested by Quetdet, 
The most recent classification which has been published 
is that of H addon (L 19), He lias adopted three characters, 
skin, hair, and nose. The scheme, he suys f iS is not a classifi¬ 
cation as that w ord is understood by zoological and botanical 
systematic, as it includes geographical considerations. All 
those who have attempted to make a systematic classification 
of mankind have found themselves in difficulties and have 
frequently fallen back on geographical groupings,* 1 
Hadden has on the whole followed* with considerable 
modifications, the classification suggested by Topinard, He 
differs in some respects from many of the views put forward 
by the Biometric School, notably in the suggestion tliat wide 
variations may be found not only in mixed races but also 
in ^differentiated pure ones. His criteria do not cause (dm 
to suggest any divisions which differ widely from those w hich 
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have been generally accepted, although he seems to take a 
somewhat different view of relation&Iiips. Indeed, it be¬ 
comes abundantly clear from a study of the various attempts 
which luive been made to classify mankind that, except in 
the case of a few authors who have very unconventional 
views, which do not seem likely to receive wide acceptance, 
there arc certain divisions of mankind which appear what* 
ever criteria are used. 

Writers who have approached the problem from very 
different standpoints have on the whole come to opinions 
which, however diverse they may seem at first sight, are 
found on subsequent investigation to agree in fundamentals 
although they may differ widely in detail. The divisions 
are however for the most part artificial, and it will be seen 
in the sequel that a difference of opinion does exist in regard 
to some peoples as to whether they should be placed in the 
White or \ cllow group of mankind, even though the authors 
who admit the d i fficulty are perfectly convinced that the 
AVhite and Yellow groups represent distinguishable divisions 
of mankind. Border-line cases arc so frequent that the 
ethnologist has either to admit undifferentiated peoples or 
to suggest racial admixture. The adherents of mathematical 
methods, as I understand them, would make variation the 
supreme test and declare that where there Is much variation 
we have evidence of racial admixture, Haddon on the other 
hand seems, as I have said, to believe that a lack of differentia¬ 
tion can also he the cause of wide variation. Again, some of 
the Biometric School believe that racial mixture can eventu¬ 
ally proceed to the pitch where the mixture becomes a 
compound and the two or more stocks become so blended 
that the Huai race shows as much and as little variation as 
a “ pure ,T race. 

But not only is the difficulty confined to the main racial 
stocks. The subdivisions of the main groups are almost 
infinite in number, and the subject for endless controversy 
and vast columns of Figures and infinite measurements which 
appear often to be but imperfectly understood. There are 
few criteria which are gone rally accepted and the student 
is left to wander disconsolate in a welter of conflicting 
literature. 
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The fundamental problem seems to concern the question 
of racial fixity: In the days before the acceptance of the 
doctrine of evolution this problem had been seen by anthro¬ 
pologists such as Blumenbachj who suggested that the solution 
might be seen in degene ration* for the fall of man seems to 
liave fired imaginations more strongly than his rise* 

To-day the problem is discussed on a wider footing* In 
general terms the question is limited to the discussion whether 
environment can ever effect mankind in such a way as to 
produce heritable characters. The opinion of most biologists 
appears to be that man like other animals is the carrier of 
germ plasm (I* 37)* His mortal body is not capable of trans¬ 
mitting the effect of stimuli K which it has received, to the 
immortal and precious matter winch it holds in trust for 
future generations. The bearers of the torch of life may 
stumble or may scale the mountain heights, they may ex¬ 
tinguish the torch which they are carrying, but they cannot 
alter the nature of the divine fire. 

There are however certain varieties of the human mcc 
which, although capable of producing fertile hybrids, appear 
to represent more or Jess true strains. Some of the differences 
are constant and others arc less easily capable of exact 
observation and measurement. The origin of these differences 
has been the subject of considerable discussion ever since the 
acceptance of the doctrine of evolution. Two points of view 
have been expressed. One school, which on the whole has 
not met with much support, is inclined to put forward the 
multiple origin of man from different apes or ape-like an¬ 
cestors, a view which is made untenable by the close re¬ 
semblances of the different groups of mankind. The second 
school suggests that man hm become modi lied owing to the 
effect of environment. Mere again there seems to be two 
ways in which this modification may have taken place* The 
varieties of man may be due either to sports or mutants, 
those which have survived being the ones which were most 
suited to the conditions to which they were subjected, or 
to the gradual modification of various organs owing to the 
response to certain environmental stimuli. Madden suggests 
that it is possible that at one lime man was less different 
tinted than ho is at present and therefore mare capable of 
responding to the effects of environment. Keith (1. 40) lias 
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suggested that this progressive evolution has not yet ceased 
to operate, and that civilization is having an effect on the 
physical form of certain members of the human race. 

The effect of the mixing of different tvpos, once the types 
have become specialized, has been pointed out as the possible 
origin of certain racial types; such a suggestion does not how¬ 
ever get over the original difficulty of the specialization of 
type. 

The actual mechanism of the change does not concern us 
'i (TC - The evidence does however $ecm to suggest that 
certain human types are associated with certain environ¬ 
mental conditions. It would however seem ns if there were 
potentialitics in the human race and that so long as these 
potentialities were allowed their full play response to en¬ 
vironment was possible, but that after specialization had 
token place in a particular direction the line of evolution 
must be forward, not backward; that is to say, that if for 
some reason or other a particular type had * developed a 
broad nose, the stimuli which might make another type 
ha^ c a narrow nose would not cause the broad nose which 
had in the course of ages been getting broader to turn back 
and narrow itself again. 

It must also be remembered that although for purposes 
of study we isolate certain features, yet in actual fact man 
is a complex organism whose existence depends not on 
individual functions of various organs but rather on the 
mutual function of a most complicated series of organs. 
In the paragraphs which follow I shall try and show very 
briefly how far it would seem that certain features, some of 
them often considered of racial importance, do seem to re¬ 
spond to environment. What I hove said at the beginning 
of the paragraph must however be always borne in mind. 
The relationship of the whole series of organs to environ¬ 
ment is really the most important feature. To discuss this 
relationship would however be a study of greater complica¬ 
tion than can be attempted in this book, I'rofessor Arthur 
Thomson (I, 15} has suggested that environment plays an 
important part in moulding certain features of the human 
frame. Most of his views are based on what may be called 
mechanical considerations. He would see in the stresses to 
uhieh the head, for instance, is subjected the most important 
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influences wliieh mould its form. At the same time he has 
not expressed any opinion on the length of time which it 
takes for such mechanical influences to become effective* 
not exactly how far they may he considered racial or in* 
dividual characters. The importance of this work will be 
seen when we come to estimate in detail those characters 
which have usually been considered to be good criteria of 
race. If these can be proved to be the direct result of the 
influence of environment* whether on the group or on the 
individual* it is clear that though they may serve to distinguish 
a particular tribe* so long as it remains in a particular en* 
vironment, they will not serve to show the actual kinship 
of various peoples who may have certain features in common. 
This matter is of special importance, since it is clear that 
race if it is to have any meaning must follow the connotation 
winch is given it by Broca when he says i l il The varieties of 
mankind have received the name of races* which gives the 
idea of a more or less direct relationship between individuals 
of the same variety, but does not decide either affirmatively 
or negatively the question of the relationship between in¬ 
dividuals of different varieties** 1 

When we are faced with the problem of the effect of envi¬ 
ronment on the human frame we arc in a position to make 
especial use of the theories of correlation and contingency, 
the details of which liavc been outlined above. They enable 
us to test in a vcry r exact way the extent to wliieh a certain 
character in the human body varies in relation either to 
another character or else to outside influences* They cannot 
always be used* but where passible their employment h of 
the utmost importance* 

The most generally accepted criterion of race in the past 
has been the cephalic index. Thomson (I, 15) has shown 
that there arc several factors which determine the shape of 
the head. The moat important is the size of the brain* 
There can be little doubt that on the whole there is a cor¬ 
relation between brain size and body size, but at present we 
do not know how far different bruin sizes are correlated with 
different races. If we did it might be possible to find in this 
an important indication of racial differences* 

1 Artirlr. '■ in Jto. EncpftL ilfn &toir € # Yob V» 

qboteti by Toptiuml, Engluh EdLiion p p. 1L!B. 
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Secondly, the size of the cranial base as measured from the 
root of the nose, the rtasion, to the bnsion, the midpoint on 
the anterior margin of the foramen magnum, is of great 
importance. This length which forms part morphologically 
of the vertebral column Is correlated with its length, as 
although the length of the column varies considerably, its 
component parts seem to retain consistently the same pro¬ 
portions, Thomson holds that if a small brain be imposed 
on a long base then the skull will be dolichoccpiialic, whereas 
the skull will be increasingly brachycephalic as the size of the 
brain is increased or the length of the base decreased. 

Thomson lias also shown that the temporal muscles arc 
relatively long in the long-headed races, and that there is 
a definite correlation between the size of the head and the 
length of the temporal muscles, combined with the associated 
shape and mcclianism of the jaw, In the round-headed 
races, for instance, the masse ter muscles tend to be more 
developed and the jaw is relatively wider and shorter than 
among the long heads who have a narrow long jaw. Keith 
(I. 1C, 131) has objected to these theories on the ground that 
the muscles of mastication and of the neck undergo their 
greatest development between the twelfth and twenty- 
eighth years, before which time the brain has almost com¬ 
pletely attained its adult size and shape, and tliat all the 
evidence obtained from measurements in the living indicates 
that the changes in cranial form which take place then affect 
only its external contour, leaving the shape of the cranial 
cavity unaffected. 

While admitting tlrnt the association of head-form with 
muscular development is at present non-proven, and that 
there are many difficulties in the theory, at the same time 
there seems to be sufficient evidence to suggest an actual 
correlation, and the question of causal relationship is the 
matter which is at present in doubt. 

Whatever doubts then may exist in relation to the actual 
factors which determine head-form there can be little doubt 
that up to the present it forms the most convenient way of 
grouping the various types of man. In the first place, abun¬ 
dant data on the cephalic index have been collected by com¬ 
petent observers from probably more groups of people tlian 
on any other character, This in itself is of advantage when we 
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arc dealing with a large area. Secondly, among all the indices 
which are in frequent use the cephalic is the least variable. 
The mean Is therefore most likely to represent the true mean 
of the race. Thirdly, in spite of narrow variations within 
the race, among mankind in general the mean cephalic index 
of various groups lias a variation of about twenty per cent, 
a sufficiently wide variation to enable the observer to make 
groups which will not shade too much into one another. 
On the other hand, in certain respects the cephalic index is 
an unsatisfactory guide, because similarity of index is by no 
means an evidence of racial kinship, and races which are 
obviously related may have indices winch differ very widely, 
ffiie broad-headed German and the long-headed Scandinavian 
appear to belong to the same division of humanity yet they 
have a head shape which differs widely. According to the list 
given by Deniker at the end of his Races of Man the natives 
of the Now Britain Archipelago, the Kanarc.se of Mysore, 
the EashUangcs of the Kasai (a tributary of the Congo), the 
Eskimo of Greenland, the Eotocudos from South America 
and the Spaniards of Valencia all have a cephalic index 
which only differs by 0*1 per cent (that is, me identical), 
yet it could hardly be suggested that these peoples who 
include representatives of what are generally conceded to be 
the most widely divergent races, arc in any sense akin to 
one another in a closer wav than others who have a different 
cephalic index. lie ichor has shown tlint the head-form of 
the Chinese docs not differentiate them from the Dissentis 
type, whereas the facial measurements serve markedly to 
distinguish the two. 


It is clear then that in spite of its value and the general 
acceptance which it has received tliat the cephalic index is 
not a guide on which absolute reliance can be placed. It is 
possible that under certain circumstances it mav be affected 
by the muscular development of the individual and other 
features which appear to be singularly sensitive to environ¬ 
ment. Individuals who are of very different racial stocks 
may have the same cephalic index, and what is more import¬ 
ant large groups of stocks which differ may liave the same 
mean cephalic index. Conversely it seems not improbable 
that a difference in cephalic index docs not necessarily mean 
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a difference of race. Against this we place the convenience 
of the ceplmlic index, the fact that it often does prove an 
undoubtedly good criterion of race and tliat it is of the 
measurements commonly taken the least variable. 

He have seen that the nasal index has by some writers 
been considered to be a good indication of race. Here again 
we find that races which appear for many other reasons to 
be unrelated to one another have identical indices. In con¬ 
junction with Professor Thomson I have discussed this pro¬ 
blem elsewhere (I. 18). Thomson had already suggested, in 
reference especially to the two Americas, that it could be 
demonstrated that the nasal index was correlated with certain 
climatic conditions, and that high indices were to be found 
in a damp hot climate and low in a cold dry climate, with an 
intermediate series corresponding to the different degree of 
these extremes. In the later paper evidence was brought 
from the whole world, which suggested that temperature was 
the most important influence and relative humidity the 
lesser. A survey of many nations however showed' tliat 
although of course many exceptions do occur, it is possible 
to predict, with a fair degree of accuracy, the nasal index 
from b. knowledge of the temperature and the relative 
humidity of the country in which the people live whose 
nasal index is under discussion. The Eskimo living In the 
Arctic have the narrowest noses, whereas a band of broad 
noses stretches across the world in the region of the tropics. 
Thomson lias suggested that this distribution ha.s resulted 
from the necessity tliat the air before being admitted to the 
lungs should be warmed and moistened so as to avoid injury 
to the delicate tissues of the lungs. In the conditions which 
prevail in tropical forest the air is both warm and moist 
and can be admitted to the lungs without the necessity of 
and the muscular energy involved in passing it through 
narrow channels. 

The correlation between the nasal index and climatic 
conditions is so high that some explanation must necessarily 
be found for the phenomenon. The exceptions which occur 
seem very probably to be due to over specialization or to 
the fact that the peoples investigated have not been subject 
to the conditions in which they now live for them to be 
affected by the climatic conditions; such an example may 
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probably tie found in the Australians and the Tasmanians, 
who have much brooder noses than the environment would 
lead one to expect. 

At present however we do not know ho tv Jong it Is re¬ 
quired for environment to act on the human body, and it is 
not impossible that when the matter is more fully under¬ 
stood we shall find in the nasal index a valuable guide to the 
movements of peoples, especially when we find that a certain 
people have an index which seems to be at variance with 
their present surroundings but which is correlated with 
climatic conditions in an area from wluch it is suggested cm 
other grounds that they may have migrated. It seems 
improbable that the nasal index will provide us with the 
original evidence, although even that is not impossible, but 
rather that from this source we sludl obtain confirmation 
of what might otherwise remain merely an hypothesis. 

Stature has been considered by some writers to be a fair 
indication of race. It has been discussed with great lucidity 
by Ripley (L S, 96) who sums up: * * it would appear that 
stature is rather an irresponsible witness in the matter of 
race. A physical trait so liable to disturbance by circum¬ 
stances outside the human body is correspondingly invali¬ 
dated as an indication of hereditary tendencies which lie 
within.* 1 The environmental features which appear to have 
an effect on stature may be grouped under several headings, 
climate, locality, food which is naturally related to the two 
first, health in relation to the group, and the influence of 
social selection* 

The effect of the direct influence of climate is at present 
uncertain, some of the tallest races of men live under most 
diverse climatic conditions, There arc tall groups in North¬ 
western Europe, among those peoples whom Ripley lias 
called Nordics ; the Nilotic Negroes living in the swampy 
region which surrounds the course of the Upper Nile have 
also great stature. The northern Chinese are markedly 
taller than their neighbours and their kinsfolk. The Pata¬ 
gonians of South America have become proverbial for their 
stature. The pygmy races, on the other hand, are for the 
most part confined to the tropics. Here they live side bv 
side with other and taller races, and it seems difficult to 
correlate their stature with purely climatic Conditions. As 
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a general rule it would appear as though extreme conditions 
rather tended to be associated with shorter stature, but there 
is at present no reason to suggest that this is the effect of 
climate other than by indirectly affecting Use food supply. 

Locality seems to have both a direct and an indirect effect. 
The latter is due to the different food supply which groups 
living under different conditions can obtain, and this is cor¬ 
related both with the climate and the position of residence 
of the people, the seashore in northern lands, the depths of 
a tropical forest, coral islands in the centre of the ocean and 
so forth. It has however been claimed that the stature of 
mountaineers tends to be shorter than that of the low- 
landers. Here again the testimony is very conflicting, and 
it is possible tliat the influence here is not the direct result 
of altitude so much as the effect cither of different climatic 
conditions, the highlands being relatively colder, or of food 
supply which is usually more scanty on the hills than on the 
plain.' Owing to the elevated position of much of Asia we 
shall have considerable opportunities of testing this theory 
when we come to deal with various peoples in detail. 

There can be little doubt that food lias an important effect 
on stature. As a general rule those races whose food supply is 
scanty or unsatisfactory arc shorter than their neighbours . 
It is not impossible that the pygmies of the tropical forests 
may be the result of a racial starvation of this sort. A 
tropical forest is an unpleasant place to live in and the 
inhabitants are often hard put to it for food- How far 
however the continued effect of generations of starvation 
can influence the race is uneert^dn, and the evidence at our 
disposal would suggest that the influence is more likely to 
be individual than racial. As far as I am aware the anthro¬ 
pological significance of vitamins has not yet been fully 
worked out, but it seems possible that some of the diets of 
savages arc lacking in these necessities. On the other hand, 
I am informed that the diet of some primitive peoples of 
small stature, the Veddas of Ceylon for instance, contains 
all the component parts of a well-balanced diet. 

Collignon and after him Ripley have drawn attention to 
the presence of so-culled “misery spots” where, owing to 
inclement surroundings and a condition of semi-starvation, 
the people arc of a noticeably lower stature than their more 
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fortunately situated neighbours. I have reason to believe 
Hint such misery spots exist in certain parts of Asia. During 
a short journey in the Fukien Province in South China 1 was 
very much impressed bv the short stature of certain villagers, 
who seemed to be living on a totally inadequate diet. The 
European evidence suggests that when people migrate from 
the misery spots to the plains the stature of children 
regains the normal; we have unfortunately no evidence to 
say whether this does or docs not occur in China. It seems 
however not unlikely that this may occur. Under such 
circumstances the misery spot would necessarily be con¬ 
sidered as a non-racial phenomenon affecting not the stock 
but those members of it who happened to be subjected to 
such unfortunate conditions. We arc at present hardly in a 
position to distinguish between conditions which may be 
called * l individual ” and those which are “ racial/' as we 
have little data extending over many generations where 
conditions of food supply are known to Jiave changed, or 
where we know that the same stock has changed its habitat, 

There seems to be good reason to believe that the stature 
of a stock is affected by the general conditions of health 
which prevail, and it has been suggested that such diseases 
as malaria may cause the average stature to deteriorate. 
Here again it would appear that such weakened vitality 
was to be considered rather as part of the individual than 
of the stock. 

Selection may no doubt play a great part in the develop¬ 
ment of stature; although, as Pearson lias shown, where the 
descendants of tall individuals tend to approach the racial 
mean there are many complicated factors which play a part. 
In dealing with Asia we are faced with rather a different 
problem from that of Europe, because among the majority 
of the population the desire for children is very great and 
then* is therefore a great prejudice in favour of fertility. 
Sterile marriages are the result of physical disability not of 
social causes, and owing to the prevalence of polygamv, 
sterility on the part of the female does not operate in the 
same way that it would in Europe, Vigorous strains have 
therefore every chance of surviving, and it seems that not 
infrequently stature, which is not excessively abnormal, is 
correlated with a vigorous strain. There would therefore 
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be a tendency for selection to increase the stature, Another 
way in which selection may have affected the population 
of Asia is even more difficult to verify at present. Certain 
parts of that continent have been subjected to great cata¬ 
strophes which have destroyed millions* Usually the original 
catastrophe destroys both the strong and the weak. It is 
however not infrequently followed by a famine in which the 
strongest, who tend to have a stature above the average, 
survive. The great loss of life leaves the area less densely 
populated, and therefore the stature of the race, other tilings 
being equal, tends to increase slightly- 

I have sketched five of the ways in which environment 
may have a direct or indirect effect on stature. It will be 
seen that in many cases wc are quite uncertain whether these 
effects are limited to the individual or whether they extend 
to the race. The data on which we base our anthropological 
conclusions are however collected from individuals, and it is 
seldom that we are in a position to estimate other than in 
a general way whether the characteristic stature which our 
measurements would assign to a particular group is really 
elmracteTistic of the stock to which the individuals belong, 
or whether the village or town in which the observations 
were taken imposes some special restriction on stature. 
Different stocks nmy be differently affected, so that under 
certain circumstances we shall get the convergence of char¬ 
acters under different conditions; or again, similar conditions 
but different racial potentialities may produce different re¬ 
sults* It would seem therefore that at present we must take 
stature os we find it, remembering these difficulties and only 
eliminating it when we can definitely trace the direct effect 
of environment. 

The characters which I have so for been considering admit 
of definite measurement, and therefore although different in¬ 
dividuals may obtain results which differ slightly from one 
another, on the whole their disagreement will not be con¬ 
siderable* There remain however a number of characters 
which ore less easy to observe. For descriptive purposes 
thev may be considered as qualities rather than as quantities. 
Such features include hair, eye, and skin colour, and the 
form of the hair* Now we may say that a man has a ceplialie 
indeK of E2, a definite number, but when we describe a man's 
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eyes as blue it is clear at once tliat we are open to miscon¬ 
ception because there are many shades of blue. Even if the 
observer provides himself with coloured glass, leather, or 
hair, he is still likely to make very grave errors, because it 
is notoriously a difficult matter to match shades, even when 
they are in the same medium. However, the difference of 
fiair colour is less momentous in Asia than in Europe, as in 
the former continent the liair is, in the majority of peoples, 
black, and the eyes are usually brown. The texture of the 
hair varies, but, as in the majority of cases it is straight, the 
exceptions arc all the more noticeable. The colour of the 
skin is a great problem in dealing with Asiatic peoples. It 
varies from an almost complete black to a white, which is 
hardly, if at all, darker tlian the skin-colour of Southern 
Europe. The skin-colour differs in different individuals of 
the same race, and on different parts of the body of the same 
individual. When we arc dealing with quantities, we can 
conveniently get over this difficulty by working out the mean 
value of the quantity for the group. With qualities this is 
more difficult, and though several suggestions have been 
made, no satisfactory method; lias yet been evolved. This 
ts all the more to be regretted, because undoubtedly skin- 
colour provides a convenient method of distinguishing some 
of the peoples of Asia. 

There can be little doubt that these characters, like those 
we have previously enumerated, can be affected by environ¬ 
ment. It is notorious that, on the whole, black colour is 
associated with a tropical climate. On the other hand, there 
are dwellers in the Lropics who arc by no means black, and 
the Negro in North America, who has been removed from 
his tropical home and has lived for generations in a more 
temperate climate, is still clearly differentiated by his dark 
skin from his fairer neighbours. Here again, then, as in the 
case of the nasal index, we have a character that would 
appear to be correlated with climatic conditions, but which 
persists evert when those conditions are changed. 1 The 
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pigmentation of the eye seems to he correlated with that of 
the skin, to which that part which carries the pigment is 
closely connected* The matter is, however, more difficult 
in this ease, as although it is comparatively easy to recognize 
the different shades of skin and eye colour, when once the 
comparatively limited blue and hazel eyes are eliminated* are 
all classed as brown, although it would appear that the amount 
of pigment present varies very considerably. It is therefore 
almost impossible with the data at present available to come 
to any definite conclusion on this point * 

The colour of the hair is also a difficult matter. The pre¬ 
vailing colour in Asia Wing black, it would appear at first 
sight as though environmental conditions were but little 
connected with this colour; on the other hand* in Europe, we 
find tliat fair hair decreases at hast along the western sea¬ 
board. as we progress southwards. 

The texture of the hair does* however, differ very con¬ 
siderably in Asia. Apart from the curly-haired Negritos* 
whose hair differs from that of the majority of the inhabitants 
of Asia both in form and in texture, the straight-has red races 
differ very much, especially if the individual hairs be ex¬ 
amined ; the Ainu, for instance, have hair which is very much 
greater in transverse diameter than that of their neighbours* 
the Chinese and the Japanese. 

With these difficulties before us, we must make a selection 
of those criteria which are to guide us m distinguishing be¬ 
tween the different peoples of Asia. It is clear that we can 
adopt no such simple classification as Ripley has adopted 
for Europe. In the first place, we possess less data than he 
had at his disposal* In the second, it will be found that 
though, no doubt, the cephalic index is of value in distinguish¬ 
ing the various races, its importance is local rather than 
general; we can use it to distinguish one tribe from its 
neighbours, but by this character alone wo can hardly place 
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tmy tribe in its true place, phylogcnically, among the peoples 
of Asia. The data, however, on the cephalic index h, per- 
liaps, more abundant than Tor any other character, and 
therefore it must play an important part* 

Hair and eye colour, features of such value in Europe, 
can serve us hut little in Asia, where the hair is almost 
universally black and the eyes brown ; where, however, 
exceptions to this universal rule occur, they are of particular 
value. Differences in the nature of the Irnir, where variations 
from the straight variety occur, are similarly most instructive, 
and form a very clear basis for classification. 

Skin colour is hardly taken into account by Ripley, al¬ 
though his terms, blond and brunet, must naturally be taken 
to include the colour of the skin as well ns that of the hair 
and eyes. In Asia, in spite of the fact that, as has been seen 
skin-colour is a feature which is liable to be affected bv 
environment, we have in it a guide which often serves to 
distinguish the broader grouping of races, even though, 
owing to its infinite gradations, it may fail when we are 
dealing with more local problems. 

Stature has appeared to be an uncertain guide, although, 
in spite of its uncertainty, we must remember that there is 
a close relationship between the stature of parents and that 
of children, and therefore even here we sliall be able to rely, 
at least to a certain extent, on the evidence of stature, ' ’ 

W f seen that the nasal index is related particularly 
closely to the climatic conditions under which people live. 
There can be little doubt, however, that the nasal index of 
adult offspring is correlated with that of their parents 
although no exact data is available on the subject. Where 
we liave different groups, more or less, in the same environ¬ 
ment, the nasal index may sometimes sent to distinguish 
them, and may even provide a guide or a suggestion as to 
their origin. 

It seems not improbable that wc should find in Asia a 
valuable guide to race in the dimensions of the face, if a 
method could be devised which would show adequately the 
peculiar flattening whieh is so cliaracteristic of some of these 
peoples. At present, however, no such method is in general 
use, and the ordinary measurements quite fail to show these 
remarkable characters. 
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I have, so far, been considering the effect of environment 
on the human frame from what may be described as the 
static aspect . Such a method has, however, the obvious 
disadvantage that the races of man can by no means be 
considered as static* In all the continents there have been 
movements to and fro, and though it is possible to trace the 
effects of cultural migrations, it is more difficult, if not 
impossible, to trace the exact way in which physical migra¬ 
tions have advanced* It is clear that when we study the 
effect of environment In Asia to-day, we are acting on the 
presumption that the people we are studying have been 
in their present habitat sufficiently long for them to have 
the characters which that environment requires from their 
innate potentialities, or else that, as may in some cases be 
happening, each generation is responding inevitably to its 
surroundings, and the cliaraeters which are called racial 
are merely individual characters* but which are acquired 
by each individual owing to his response to his environ¬ 
ment. 

If there is no correlation between environment and those 
characters which are accepted as racial, we shall find that 
migrations will affect the population of given areas. Vet 
there have been Innumerable invasions into China, especially 
from the north, and it lias been alleged that these invasions 
have not altered the population of China, because the latter 
"absorbed” their conquerors* We do not know whether 
this is a fact. If it is true, there remain two possibilities at 
least. The invaders may have been too fevv or of a recessive 
strain, and so may not have been biologically strong enough 
really to affect the population into whose midst they in¬ 
troduced themselves, or they may have changed in response 
to the effect of the new environment in which they found 
themselves. Parts of Asia do seem to have changed pro* 
foundly since we arc first able to trace their history* Other 
parts, ns far back as we can go, not very far it is true, 
do not seem to have had a population very different 
from the present. The history of Cyprus has been one of 
invasion after invasion ; roasters from the East and from 
the West have ruled the island ; there are marked changes 
in culture at various periods. On the other hand* the in¬ 
habitants of a little Bronze Age village on the north coast, 
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Lapithos, hud a population in Lhe main hardly different 
from the population of the village built near by to-day. A 
selection of skulls of all sorts of dates from all over the island 
did not present any great differences at different periods. 
On the other hand, there did seem to be slight local differences 
in the proportion of Armenoid and Mediterranean blood 
between some villages and others. The two stocks had 
remained constant for over four thousand years. Whether 
there were slight differences between the villages in ancient 
times or not could not be determined from the material 
at hand. It did, however, seem that no essential change 
liad taken place. The exact explanation of this problem is 
far to seek. 

Ue know that many races have met and mingled in 
Western Asia. The two stocks were Armenoid and Brown, 
and were both there in very early times. They were 
apparently present side by side even then. But at that 
time the long heads seem possibly to have been in the 
majority in the Mesopotamian region. The environmental 
effect can hardly linve been to drive out the original in¬ 
habitants. 

While, therefore, strong arguments can be put forward 
which suggest that environment may be an important factor 
in shaping races, and the more or less staple form of most 
populations is the strongest argument in favour of this 
hypothesis, we do know that migrations have occurred in 
sufficient strength to change the population of a certain 
district> either by mixing with the aboriginal population, or 
it would appear in certain places apparently ousting them. 
It seems probable that those peoples who have mixed least 
with others show the least variation. Arc we therefore 
justified in believing that they are in greater and more 
perfect equilibrium with their surroundings, or are we to 
consider that environment must be left out of count ? The 
arguments in favour of the effect of environment arc, in some 
characters at least, too strong to be disregarded, but* on the 
oilier hand, migrations do appear not infrequently to in¬ 
troduce an alien strain,, winch coming from a different area 
should be out of harmony with the new surroundings* If 
environment were a potent factor, the new strain ought to 
change or die out , sometimes it does disappear, at other 
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times it does not. It may be that wc are dealing with too 
short a period in human history for us to look at this 
problem in the proper perspective, but that when we have 
more examples of fossil and sub*fossil man we shall be able 
to approach the difficulties with more certain steps. 


CHAPTER II 


Tiif. Races ok Asia 

A. RACIAL GEOGRAPHY 

I N the last chapter I have been considering the different 
races of man, the relation which exists between any 
race, and tiie environment in which that race lives. I have 
only dealt with environmental conditions and their relation 
to mankind in very general terms, and it is now necessary 
to discuss in broad outline, first, the actual environmental 
conditions in Asia, and secondly, the races which inhabit 
that continent, and to see how far, if at all, the two arc 
correlated, with special relation to somatic rather than to 
cultural features. 

Ethnologically Asia cannot be separated from Europe, a 
point which has been made abundantly clear by Ripley in 
liis monograph on the races of Europe. The northern part 
of Asia, together with all Europe except the Mediterranean 
seaboard, forms one biological area, and in the opinion of 
some anthropologists a single anthropological area. The 
Ural Mountains, although they form a prominent feature 
on most maps, do not impede the migrations of peoples, 
and to the south die away altogether. The real ethnological 
boundaries run cast and west, and therefore only serve 
to divide peoples within the continents, and for tiie most 
part have emphasized the ethnological unity of the great 
Eurasia tic continent. 

But not only is Asia intimately connected with Europe. 
It ho® also a close connection with the other continents; 
Africa may be said almost to be peripheral to it - t America, 
though contact is only close at one point, is ctlmologicaHy 
closely bound up with Asia. The Aleutian Islands form a 
bridge, or rather a scries of stepping-stones, but they include 
big gaps filled by the stormiest seas in the world. The gap 
across the Bering Strait forms the closest link with America, 
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a link which is made the easier by the presence of ice. Man 
almost certainly reached America from Asia by this route* 
and it is held by some antluopologists that there have been 
migrations back from America into Asia by tins route. Tins 
connection is, however, one which has raised considerable 
controversy* and it is hardly necessary for our present 
purpose to do more than state that man has passed over 
the Earing Strait at least once, and possibly many times. 

The Pacific islands lie for the most part to the cast and 
south-east of the great continental mass. They cover an 
immense area* but the land surface is relatively small ; they 
are widely scattered, but the gaps between islands are often 
not great* Although the nearest island to the American 
coast is Easter Island (I am speaking here, of course, of the 
Oceanic islands* not those which organically form part of 
the American continent), they are separated from Valparaiso 
hy a thousand miles of sea ■ Europe first knew of the Pacific 
from iLs eastern shore, yet the islands have always had a 
closer connection with Asia than America* 

In general terms the islands may be described as spread¬ 
ing fan wise from the great ardiipelago of South-eastern 
Asia. It is by the route which follows these great islands, 
some of which probably formed part of the mainland at the 
lime when man first lived in them, that most of the in¬ 
habitants of the Pacific started an their journeys to their 
distant homes. 

Professor Elliot Smith believes that the islands have 
actually formed a bridge over which culture has been carried 
to America, and although his conclusions have not been 
accepted by many anthropologists, there can be little doubt 
that in recent times a certain amount of Asiatic blood has 
been infused into America over the great breadth of the 
Pacific, although how far this has affected the population is 
a point yet to be studied. 

Although Oceania proper has probably been separated 
from the rest of the world for a long period, man and his 
companion* the dog* established themselves in the largest 
of the islands, Australia, at an early period* and also had his 
home on some of the land in the neighbourhood of this vast 
sub-continent* It seems likely that Asia has played its part 
in influencing the peopling of Australia ; this event is so 
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remote in time tlmt at present this island and Tasmania* 
and a few other islands, can be treated with little reference 
to what was almost certainly their mother-land* On the other 
hand, the connection of Asia with the seemingly more distant 
islands of Polynesia is recent and practically historical. 

Many anthropologists from Huxley (I. 5} onwards liavc 
believed that there survive in Asia peoples who are closely 
related to the Australian aborigines. It has been suggested 
by those who uphold these theories that the Australian 
aborigines are the last surviving descendants of peoples who 
once formed an important element in the population of Asia, 
until they were overwhelmed by races better equipped for 
the battle of life, 

Africa, from an ethnological point of view, may be de¬ 
scribed as almost peripheral to Asia. It has been influenced 
byj rather than lias influenced, Asia* The connecting links 
are three. First, and probably most important* are the 
shores of the Mediterranean and the Mediterranean Sea 
itself. If it can be proved that in early times man was 
actually living in the Mediterranean basin while the land 
bridges between Europe and Africa were still in existence, 
and the work which has been done by Dr. Zammit in Malta 
suggests that this was the case, then the gap between Asia 
and Africa at this time was non-existent* Asia dominates 
the Eastern Mediterranean, and the narrow strip through 
which the Suez Canal is cut forms a means whereby many 
of the races inhabiting North Africa to-day readied that 
continent. 

The second link between the two continents is found at 
the Straits of Bab-d-Mandeb* It is questionable how far 
people Irnve passed that way. At present the liiuterland ou 
the Asiatic side is not suitable for racial migrations, but it 
is more than possible that since man has been in possession 
of tliis area the climate may have been less severe* 

At first sight it would seem somewhat of a paradox to 
suggest that the Indian Ocean had ever formed a means of 
connecting the two continents, and the tldrd link in our 
chain. How far the actual mainland of Africa lm been 
affected elhnolugically by peoples passing over the sea is not 
dear* Apart, however, from a substratum consisting of an 
aboriginal Negro population, the majority of the inhabitants 
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of Madagascar belong e tit no logically to Asia ralher than to 
Africa (If. 2, 245)* a feature which man shares with the flora* 
although the two can hardly be connected, 

Asia then* from her geographical positions has played an 
important part in the peopling of the other continents ; in¬ 
deed, it may have been the original centre of dispersion of 
mankind, a point which will be discussed at greater length 
in tlip following chapter. Her seaboard is not relatively so 
extensive as that of Europe* but the eastern side of the 
continent looks out upon an ocean which* unlike the Atlantic, 
contains many islands which have formed the home of man* 
The Indian Ocean* which washes the southern aspect of the 
continent* has not, with the exception noted above* played 
an important part in the spread of mankind. 

The importance to ethnological history of the Mediter¬ 
ranean can hardly be exaggerated* but here it seems likely 
that it lias enabled the peoples of Western Asia to spread 
westwards, and that on the whole the sea has not affected 
the actual distribution of the Asiatic peoples ns much as it 
lias affected the distribution of the European peoples. The 
Arctic Ocean washes the northern shore of the continent* 
but at least for our present purpose it may be disregarded* 
as it does not afford a means of communication. 

In later chapters I shall describe in greater detail the main 
features of the different parts of Asia and their relationship 
to mankind. Here it is more important to consider from 
a wider outlook those features in relation to the continent 
as a whole. Asia is divided by a scries of mountain ranges. 
Centering from the Pamirs there are a series of uplifts 
which form high plateaux. They stretch through the great 
desert of Iran and are extended to the far-away mountains 
of Armenia and Anatolia* Eastwards there arc a series of 
ranges which have had a profound effect on the history of 
mankind ; they reach as far as the Pacific and are prolonged 
into the great islands of the archipelago. To the north lies the 
great plateau of Tibet and the Tarim basin* from which 
there radiate two great series of mountains, the Run Lun* 
which eventually die down into the plain in Central China 
and form the escarpment on which the Great I Vail of China 
is built; but physiographically the southern mountains of 
Japan form a continuation of that group. 
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The Gobi is bounded on the north-west by a very large 
scries of ranges which form the nursery for the headwaters 
of the great rivers of Siberia. Starting with the Altai Moun¬ 
tains in the west, the southern AJtai run south-eastwards, 
and other ranges extend to the cast and north-east, terminat¬ 
ing in the Yoblonoi Mountains. The great gaps in these 
ranges, which form easy passages from the Mongolian plateau 
to the great plains of Siberia, have contributed to ethno¬ 
logical history, as they have allowed the passage of the 
Mongol hordes from their upland homes into the west. 

About two-fifths of the continent is built up of plateaux, 
and these ranges and plateaux, which separate the plains 
from one another, have provided nurseries for the de¬ 
velopment of peoples. Some of the plateaux are true or 
half-desert, and in places a true oasis type of culture has 
developed which has been followed usually by large migra¬ 
tions when, owing to some slight geographical or other 
changes, the delicate balance which makes an oasis possible 
has been disturbed. These plateaux and plains, which arc 
of the greatest interest for our present study, are first the 
great tundra of the north, in which life is only possible under 
specialized conditions, but which have served as an ethno¬ 
logical link with North America. The Gobi, separated on 
the north and west from this last-named area by mountains 
and forests, and on the south by an escarpment which, even 
when surmounted by a wall, has not always proved an efficient 
boundary, is a second plateau area of great interest in ethno¬ 
logical history. In the great basin between the Tien Shan 
and the Kun Lun Mountains, there sprung up an oasis 
culture, but important os this area has been in the history 
of Asia, ethnologically it is of less significance. The peat 
alluvial plain of China, separated from the Gobi by the 
escarpments of the Kiiingon Mountains, and from the Tarim 
bn 1 'ill by the Kim Lun, and from the south by an elaborate 
scries of folded mountains, forms the delta of two peat 
rivers, the Hwang Ho and the Yangtze. Just as structurally 
it is for the most part covered with material brought down 
from the uplands, so cthnologically it consists of'a people 
who have absorbed into their midst the overflow from all 
the surrounding areas, and in spite of this has developed 
a type which, as we shall sec, is one of extraordinary dis- 
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tinctivcncss. The gTeat plains oC India, in spite of the ap¬ 
proaches, are shut off effectually from the rest of the continent 
and especially from the north-east, so that it has happened 
that most of the immigrants into that area have come from 
the west. M estern Asia includes the gTeat plateau of Iran, 
politically divided into Persia, Baluchistan and Afghanistan 
and Anatolia, which is connected with the former plateau 
hy the bridge-land formed by the highlands of Armenia and 
Kurdistan, and separated from the plateau of Arabia hy the 
great Mesopotamian region. North of this highland bridge- 
land the Iranian plateau stretches a plain which merges to 
the north-east into the great plain of Siberia, ami ultimately 
into the frozen tundra of the north. 

Many of these uplands are continued out to sea in the 
form of islands. Those which fringe the Asiatic continent 
are some of the largest and in certain eases the most densely 
populated in the world. For our present purpose they may 
be divided into five groups, the Aleutian islands have already 
been mentioned in regard to their relation to America. 
The Japanese islands in the widest sense include a fringing 
line of islands from Kamscatka to Formosa. We may include 
in them, first, the Kuriles and Snghalien; secondly, Japan 
proper, although ethnologically Hokkaido (the northern 
island of Japan) belongs more properly to Saglialien than 
tu Japan; thirdly, the Ryukyu Islands, and lastly Formosa 
(Taiwan). The third great group of islands differs in many 
ways from the last, and forms a distinct group, namely, the 
Philippines, The East Indian Archipelago, 41 Insuiinde,” as 
it is usually called by Dutch and German writers, consists of 
a series of islands, some of great size, which have formed a 
bridge-land leading from Asia to the islands of the Pacific, 
on the one hand, and to Australasia on the oLlter. The fifth 
series of islands form a less definite group, but may be con¬ 
veniently called the Indian islands. They include Ceylon, 
which is closely connected with the mainland, and the more 
isolated groups of Andaman and Xicobar. 

A continent of the vast size of Asia naturally contains 
many rivers, some of them of great length. Not all of these, 
however, have played an equally important part in the 
history of mankind, and for our present purpose the follow¬ 
ing four groups are of the greatest importance : first, the 
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Tigris anti the Euphrates, the streams which made possible 
the great civilization of Mesopotamia ; secondly, the Yangtze 
and the Hwang Ho, which, and especially the latter, formed 
the cradle of t he Chinese people; thirdly, the rivers of India* 
and lastly, the great rivers of the north. These four groups 
have played different parts in the ethnological history of the 
continent. The first two together form an oasis in which 
life was concentrated, and thus, bv its fertility in contrast 
to the neighbouring lands, constituted a place where different 
types of peoples have met from the earliest times of which 
at present we have any records. The area affected directly 
by these rivers is comparatively small* but owing to its 
favoured geographical position is of immense Importance in 
early history. The Hwang Ho lias played a very different 
part. Intimately associated as it is with the history of the 
Chinese, it has often been flic destroyer as well as the life- 
giver. Tlie river brings down immense quantities of silt* 
and gradually raises itself, so that it flows on the plain rather 
than through the plain. At intervals it breaks through its 
banks, and spreads over immense areas, causing great 
destruction of life. It has changed its course very con¬ 
siderably within historic times. The Hwang Ho, therefore, 
falls into a very different category from the rivers mentioned 
above. Together with the Yangtze it lias built up an 
enormous fertile plain. While depending for its origin on 
the rivers, the great plain of China bears a different relation 
to them from that which Mesopotamia bears to its rivers. 
In the former case the plain is so vast that, ethnologicallv 
at least, its flimatile origin may be said to have been for¬ 
gotten, The whole of the great Hood plain is inhabited, and 
though owing its fertility to the risers has spread far beyond 
a narrow river valley. 

The gTeat rivers of India have again played a very different 
part in the history of the people from that taken by the 
rivers of China. In the north the influence of the Indus is 
closely parallel to that of the Nile. To the cast the Gan^tic 
valley forms a hot* extremely fertile area of great length in 
proportion to its breadth. Owing to conditions which 
favour the extreme growth of vegetation, tlie density of the 
population has become great, and owing to the possible 
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communications of this valley with the south-eastern part 
of Asia, it has in many ways a different ethnographic 
history from the rest of India. In Southern India, separated 
as it is from the north by the Narbada, rivers exercise a 
different function. The only important streams which flow 
to the west arc the Narbada and the Tapti. Elsewhere the 
Western Ghats render the coast difficult of access h and the 
population lias become concentrated, where concentration 
has occurred p in the deltas which look towards the east. 
None of the rivers have, however, so great an ethnological 
importance as those that have been mentioned before. 

In spite of their great length and size, the rivers of the 
north have not played a very important part in the ethno¬ 
logical history of the great plains of the north* An examina¬ 
tion, however, of any map which shows the distribution of 
Russian settlements, will make it very clear how these 
streams serve as means of communication along which alien 
culture and physique may pass. The distribution charts of 
the Russians show long extensions along the course of the 
Obi, the Yenesid, the Lena, and the Amur river, to mention 
the most important* Although most of the country has been 
penetrated, the foreign concentration has been quite clearly 
along the river lines, just as the early posts in North America 
stretched along the chain of the Great Lakes and tip the 
Mississippi, 

Owing to its vast size Asia includes the greatest extremes 
of climate, from the very great cold of the north to the 
extreme beat of the south and south-east. It also varies in 
dampness from the moist supersaturated air of the tropical 
forerts to the dryness of parts of the desert region. In the 
neighbourhood of the equator the climate is comparatively 
equable, elsewhere both the daily and annual ranges are 
very great* At present wc know very little about the an¬ 
thropological effect of a varying temperature, but it seems 
not improbable that it is considerable. 

The extreme coldness of the north k due to the fact that 
the low-lying plains ofTuran and Siberia are cut off from the 
warm influence of southerly winds by a very high mountain 
barrier. The winters arc, therefore, much more extreme 
than in the corresponding area in America, where, owing 
to the general north and south trend of the mountains, the 
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great plains are open alike to the influence of arctic and of 
tropical or sub-tropical weather. 

From the point of view of the study of mankind, it is most 
convenient to consider the climatic and the vegetal!anal 
zones together, as the vegetation to a large extent reflects 
the chmatic conditions in a concrete form. In the extreme 
north the country is tundra, the northern limit of which is 
the Polar Sea* and the southern boundary is the 50 F* 
isotherm in the hottest month, a limit which in very general 
terms is the northern boundary of the forest zone. Pmc- 
tically the whole of the extreme eastern corner of the con- 
tment is tundra, and tundra conditions arc, at least to a 
large extent, reproduced in certain parts of Tibet. There 
is little precipitation in winter, and the subsoil never tlrnws. 

oing to the prevalence of high winds the snow does not lie 
deeply on the ground. The cold of winter, however, makes 
it necessarily a waiting period, and most tundra peoples 
retire to the forests to avoid the rigors of the climate. With 
the end of the winter there is a sudden bourgeoning of life, 
tiie vegetation begins to grow and the inhabitants of the 
tundra leave the forests and retrace their way to the north 
The country is characterized by its extreme barrenness and 
monotony ; there are no trees, only shrubs and dwarf bushes 
m the more sheltered spots berry-bearing bushes grow, and 
the most characteristic fauna consists of the reindeer and 
various species of rodents. 


South of the tundra there are found great northern coni¬ 
ferous forests, characterized by such trees as larix a&mca 
and abtesBiberica. These gradually give place lo deciduous 
forests which are made up for the most part of the familiar 
forert trees of Britain to-day j they also contain forest 
meadows with a flora like out meadows and hedgerows. 

he forest and meadow gradually changes to steppe, The 
boundary in very general terms may he considered to I* 
south of the Irtish, the Altai 1 fountains and the Vablonoi 

.inge, tough the steppes hardly extend very far east of the 
Khing&n Mountains, 

The Steppes may be conveniently divided into two times 
depending very largely on the annual amount of rairS 
here are first of all the rich grass steppes. These are the 
great steppes of Siberia, which extend between the 50° and 
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55° parallels north latitude as far cast as the Obi, and there 
are similar steppes south of the Altai and Yahlonoi Moun¬ 
tains, and also in the upper valleys of the rivers which rise 
on tlie Til>etan plateau, in part of Turin, and on the south¬ 
west of the Iron, 

There are five regions which may be described as poor 
steppe, which often pass into true desert. First, there is the 
Turanian region, which includes the Csispian-Aral-Balkhas 
area and the Turkoman desert; secondly, the Taklutnakan 
desert in the Tarim basin. To the north-east of tins area 
stretches the Gobi, which is made up of a central core of 
poor steppe, with grass steppe round it. The Arabian desert 
is practically a continuation of the Sahara, with character¬ 
istic date-palm oases. The people in this: region also show 
a marked similarity with the peoples of North Africa without, 
apparently, any Negroid affinities (but sec page 104), Finally, 
we may include in the poor steppe and deserts certain parts 
of the Iranian and Anatolian plateau. Practically all these 
regions have an annual rainfall which hardly exceeds ten 
indies. 

South of this region wc have a sub-tropical area which is 
conveniently divided into the Western “ Mediterranean 
area,” which has winter rains, and of which the most typical 
trees arc the myrtle, the olive, the fig, the pomegranate, and 
the evergreen oak, and an eastern region with summer rains, 
usually known as the “ Si no-Japanese area.” Here the 
flora and types of mankind differ very much from that which 
has become so familiar tn us as typical of the Mediterranean. 
In spite of these differences, however, it is important to 
remember that both belong to a sub-tropical habitat, and in 
studying their differences the general similarity of the en¬ 
vironment must not be forgotten, even though the size of 
the areas and their general relation to the great land masses 
arc very different. Further to the south wc find a great 
savanna region, a land of tropical meadows. It. includes 
parts of Southern Arabia, India, Indo-Chma, and the more 
lofty parts of Ceylon and the Malay archipelago. The first - 
named is more closely connected with the African tlinn with 
the Asiatic savanna. 

Much, though not all, of this savanna region has a very 
high rainfall, and like the temperate meadow is characterized 
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by the presence of many species of gramme®. Much as in 
Western Europe, the meadow and deciduous forest lias been 
the birthplace of culture, so in South-eastern Asia man lias 
found the tropical savanna the place where he could best 
develop. This matter is of great importance, because whereas 
in the former continent we find such n large proportion of 
the people have apparently become physically adapted to 
the climatic conditions which prevail in the deciduous forest 
meadows, a very large proportion of the inhabitants of Asia 
appear to be more closely m rapport with the climatic con¬ 
ditions of tropical savannas. 

South of the savannas and on the lowlands we find the 
extreme type of tropical climate which makes for the growth 
of tropical forests. Here we have a liigh temperature, 
though often not so high as in some deserts, a very heavy 
rainfall and a high relative humidity. Owing to the high 
temperature this must nec essarily mean also a high absolute 
humidity. The great growth of the forest trees and the 
denseness of the forest produce conditions which are very 
different from those prevailing in the other areas. There 
can be little doubt that these conditions have had a very 
great effect on mankind, and though the typical inhabitant 
of the equatorial rain-forest belongs to Africa rather than 
Asia, yet certain of the peoples in the forest belt of the latter 
continent appear to possess characters which seem to be 
closely correlated to the very special conditions under which 
tlioy live. 
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THE “white" AXD 


BROWN " RACES 


The races of Asia Imvc been very differently classified by 
the systematic anthropologists, the difference in dassifiea- 
Uoi\ depending partly on the criteria which have been 
adopted (although in that there is now a fairly general 
agreement), and partly in the different use of the nomen¬ 
clature. In some cases the same terms have been used to 
mean different things, ami equally frequently it will be 
found that a different nomenclature really conceals a simi¬ 
larity of race. Before giving them the nomenclature which 
I propose to adopt, it may be convenient to give some of 
the classifications winch have been generally adopted in 
the textbooks at present current, ' 
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Deniker (I. 0, 8G5) suggests that there are eleven races, 
of which, five arc peculiar to Asia, namely, the Dravidian, 
the Assyroid, the Indo-Afghan t the Ainu, and the Mongolian. 
Six are met with in other parts of the world, namely* the 
Negrito, the Indonesian, the Arab, the Ujpi&n, the Turkish, 
and the Eskimo. Their distribution he defines as follows : 

The Eskimo in the north-east of the continent, the Ainu 
in Saghalien, Yczo, and perhaps in Northern Japan, The 
Ugrian race is represented by its Yencscian variety. The 
Mongolian race* with two secondary races, northern and 
southern, is found almost all over Asia, The Turkish race 
is limited to the inland regions of Central Asia. The Indo¬ 
nesians are numerous in Indo-China and in the islands from 
Japan to the Asiatic Archipelago, while the Dravidians and 
Indo-Afghans abound in India, The latter are also met 
with in anterior Asia side by side with A&syrotds and Arabs. 
Some representatives of the Negrito race inhabit the Malay 
peninsula and the Andaman Islands ; the elements of this 
race are also found among the inhabitants of Indo-China 
and perhaps India, 11 

The difficulty about tins classification, comprehensive and 
convenient as it is, may lie found if we study the tertm 
which arc used* Some of them are essentially linguistic. 
Turkish, Ugrian, mi d Dravidian connote certain known 
languages, or groups of languages, and the use of these terms is 
unsatisfactory when applied to physical anthropology* since 
physical and linguistic types are by no means correlated* It 
would also appear that Deniker Idmself recognized the dill- 
cutties of Jiis classification, either from a linguistic or physical 
point of view, as lie appears for the most part to abandon it 
in his detailed treatment of the peoples of Asia, 

Joyce (II, + i) has stated that: 41 The Mongolians are roughly 
divided into two great groups, the northern and the southern, 
the former including the Manchu, Coreans, Mongols, Turku- 
mans, Turko-Flnns, and Magyars; the latter, the Japanese, 
Indo-Chinese, Tibetans, and some of the inlmbitants of 
Malaysia," The minor divisions within the groups he de¬ 
scribes as " ethnical families," without further defining 
exactly what he means by these terms. It will be seen, 
however, that Jus use of the term “ Mongolian " is very 
different from that of Deniker. 
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Iladilon (II. 12) lias a classification which differs very 
considerably from those which I have outlined above. Ih i 
admits the following: first, the Mongoloid peoples. Beyond 
stating that they arc bmchy cephalic, he docs nol describe 
them further, bul distinguishes them from his second group, 
the “Alpines,” of whom he sees the presence in Asia of 
both short and tall varieties. Thirdly, he mentions “ two 
main brachycephalic ” peoples, the Turki and the Ugrians, 
who were doubtless of more or less common origin; usually 
they are stated to be a very early cross between Proto- 
Nordics and Alpines, with, in places, occasional Mongol 
mixture. On the other hand, they may be descendants of 
an intermediate variety between the two former types. We 
have then four different races, all of whom are said to be 
physically distinct, but who all have the common trait of 
brack yecphnly, The two latter are suggested to have found 
their origin in the Altai and the upper waters of the Ycnesei 
respectively, and possibly to have been the ancestors of the 
ancient Sumerians. Hadden's next race he describes as 
“ brunet dolichocephals.” They are, he says, scattered in 
South-east Asia as. for example, the Man-tsc of South China, 
and an essential element in the Indonesians, and possibly 
also of the Dravidians. They appear to coincide with the 
people whom Elliot Smith terms “the Brown race,” but 
have a somewhat wider distribution. 

Ifnddon is very cartful to define the Proto-Malays as 
Mongoloid brack vcephals, a definition of great importance. 
Most authorities agree with him on this point, and it would be 
of great advantage if the undoubted Mongolian element among 
the peoples of the Archipelago and Malaysia were definitely 
called by this name. Hrdliekn (II. 13), however, seems to 
confuse them with Indonesians, the confusion, of course, 
being purely verbal, and the same difference of terminology 
appears, os far as I can understand, in the excellent mono¬ 
graph of Be Zwann {II. 14) on the island of Nias, although 
in this case it is difficult to disentangle the author's own 
views from those of the authorities whom lie quotes. The 
Ainu «tc considered by Iladdon to be an outlier of the 
Alpine race, a theory tliat he appears to have modified in his 
last book. Finally, there is a “ black woolly-haired raw, of 
which the Pygmy representatives, Negritos, the Andamanese, 
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the Scmang of the Malay Peninsula* the Acta of the Philip¬ 
pines, and the pygmies of New Guinea; the taller varieties 
are the recently extinct Tasmanians who walked from New 
Guinea to Tasmania, the Papuans proper, and the ground 
stock of the Melanesians.” 

It is difficult in a rfsumi to do justice to the many brilliant 
suggestions of Haddnn’s small volume, and recently he has 
suggested another classification. This new grouping was 
originally put forward by Giulfrida-Rugger! (II, IS), but 
Iltiddcm has adopted it with some modifications in the last 
edition of his book on the Races of Man [I. 19). 

The grouping has the advantage that it is simple and 
direct, and by the use of Latin words it avoids much of the 
confusion arising from different meanings being attached 
to the same terms* Apart from the Negritos, the inhabitants 
of Asia are divided into Leucoderms and Xanthoderma, 
White and Yellow' man. The Lcucodcmis arc divided into 
two groups* Dclichomesocc phab and Rrachycephals, The 
former are divided again into three sub-groups, Indo- 
Afghanis, Irano-Mediterrancus, and Indo-Imnus. The Indo- 
Afghanus is dolichocephalic* leptarrhine, and of medium to 
tail stature; they include such peoples as the Afghan, the 
Palii p Kashmiri, Dardh Rajput* Panjabi, Sikh, 1 etc. It is 
suggested that their area of clianvcterimtion was between 
the Hindu Kush and the Sulaiman Mountains* whence they 
spread into North India, and possibly eastwards also. This 
type appears to correspond closely to Risky’s Indo-Aryan 
type, which will be discussed on page 137. The Irano- 
Mediterrancus is described by Haddon as a somewhat in¬ 
definite group, it is mcsocephalic, leptomesorrhine, and from 
medium to very tall stature. It appears to correspond in 
part to Ripky T s Iranian type (I, S r +48 If.}, 1 and includes 
the Persians and various other peoples in the Near and 
Middle East, “ There is no reason to doubt that there is a 

* This \a an overaisht on UnddubJ pnrt, tin- Sikfrft HTO A relation-, IH>( 
el]inii; giowp, 

■ Tb*» ftenl Iranian Is unfertunotcSy to GODcktanble cenfunion, 

Ripley, Lc«, expresas his ffnir thJit S he Im/iiun physical I ype em 11 k Ln ic 

Ihfl MwiitOfratirnJi, arid by accepting lh* term Irn no - 2 Uodifert*£»txn, H addon 
nppiurtuly dKfl lip wrviw to lltc saiiw iika, but pWIiptc lie uum Iranian u 
m Synonym oI Pamiri, A very lijifemnt racial group. The biilcr use of the 
terra i* the mmt general ora?, but nmy authors have followed Ripley. Th* 
quoatiDu is more lolly ditfcuti^eiJ on peg* HU. 
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substratum t«r population in this group with a C*L of about 
Tib a NX of about Gl-63, and a stature of about 1-633 m. 
(G4| iin), which may very well be termed Mediterranean, 
as other characters conform to that type; these may be 
regarded as the laggard representatives of a group that 
wandered mainly westwards/* 

Hie Indo-Iranus includes the Baluchi, Deli war, and Brahui, 
who arc on the border-line between meso- and brachycephajy 
and leptomesorrhinfiy; the stature is from medium to tali. 
±l They may be regarded as an intermediate or mixed 
type.” 

The White brachyeephals are divided into two groups, 
Georgiunus and Annmo-Pmiiricnsis* The first class includes 
i be Crussinij Svani, Miitgrdi, and ImerL “ This type shows 
slight brachycephaly T strong leptorrhmy, and medium 
stature.” The second group is divided by Iladdon, who 
differs slightly from Giirifrida-Uuggeri into two divisions: 
the first Pamiri or Iranian, 1 is strongly brachycephalic r 
Icptorrhme, and medium to tall in stature. The second 
subdivision, Armenian, is characterized by very high heads, 
a vertical occiput, an extremely prominent and characteristic 
nose, and seem to be slightly taller. 

The Asiatic Xanthoderma are grouped into three main 
divisions, J/caocfpiafa, Brackycephals t and a second group 
of lirffchycFjfhats. The first include Prolomorphus, Palo:- 
orcticm, T\betanu$ t and Sinicus* The first subgroup includes 
the so-called “aboriginal tribes” of China and Assam, 
lladdon adds that they arc probably more closely allied to 
the Leueoderms than to the Xanthoderma* If wc are to fit 
them into Gsuffrida-Huggeri's scheme, we must-cither widen 
the Irano-MeditcrraneiLs, so as to include small statures, or 
give them a separate class* The Pa lazaret iclis only belongs 
in part to this group as some of the Palutrarctic peoples are 
round-headed* it is, as we shall scc T more a cultural than a 
physical classification. It is said to be distinguished by 
platycephaly, which, however, occurs among other peoples 
not in this group* Only part of Tibetan us is included among 
the McsocepJiab, the typical peoples being such tribes as the 
Lepcha and the Extern Tibetans* The fourth subgroup b 
St me us* and includes the Chinese* 

1 stw ptDviou* footnote tin w of t.ha word 14 frnmrin.’' 
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The first group of Rrachycephals includes Altaicus and 
Nearcticus among its subgroups* The first includes many 
of the Altaian folk, and the latter the Chukchee. 

Tiie second group of Brachvcephab lias four subgroups, 
Mcridionalis, confined to Burma and Assam, the 1L brachy- 
morphus ” branch of Falscaretieus and Tibctanus, and Cen¬ 
tralis, including Manchu, Southern Tungus, Buriat and 
otiver Mongol tribes, such as Torgut and Taronchi, and the 
Hazara in Afgliainstan. 

On this scheme Haddon’s comment is of interest, and 
may be quoted: 41 The foregoing arrangement is based 

mainly on the cephalic index, nasal index, and stature, and 
I have borrowed it with modifications from Giuffrida- 
Rugged, as it is an interesting attempt to reduce the chaos 
of Asiatic racial anthropology by adhering closely to anato¬ 
mical data, but even so there arc several unclassified groups. 
A consideration of other characters, doubtless, will lead to 
a modification of the scheme." 

This criticism draws attention to the weakest points in 
the scheme, which are serious omissions, and too great an 
attention to certain limited characters, especially the cephalic 
index, wliich leads to serious difficulties when followed too 
closely. The author has also failed to pay any attention to 
biometric svork, as an indication of the reliability of an 
index figure. 

The comparatively minute division is one wliich is espe¬ 
cially open to serious objection. Although it is, no duubt, 
possible to recognize what appear to be local divisions, lhe 
narrower subdivisions of mankind seem to run so closely 
into one another that it is to be doubted often whether 
they may not be considered as strains, due to in-breeding, 
or other local or environmental causes. The minute sub¬ 
division masks the merging of groups into one another, and 
often fails to take account of the mixing of different races. 
If we are, for instance, to follow out logically the sugges¬ 
tions which Giuffrida-Ituggcri puts forward, we must have 
a group wliich is half White and half Yellow, for certainly 
some of the people he mentions might be placed in either 
group. 

If we approach the classification of the peoples of Asia 
from the purely physical standpoint, and we must remember 
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that the majority of the authors wc have been considering 
took other criteria into consideration, we may, pro visional Jy 
at least, adopt three main stocks, although so much mining 
has taken place that it is difficult always to find pure ex¬ 
amples of any of them. Races have mixed, and the resulting 
mixture has blended so closely together tliat it has become 
a compound, and instead of a high degree of dispersion we 
have the low one tiiat is normally found in pure races. In 
spite of tliis fact s however, it seems clearer for systematic 
purposes to adhere to the larger divisions, and to disregard, 
at least for the moment, those separate divisions which 
appear to have been evolved from the hybridization of the 
main stocks. 

The three main stocks are, first, a very large group of 
peoples who are akin to the races of Europe, the type which 
lias often since Bhimcnbach’s time been called Caucasian, 
and which very frequently is known as “White.” The 
second group are conveniently known as the Yellow race; 
they ate often known as Mongolians, or Mongoloid, a name 
that I shall have occasion to criticize in the sequel Thirdly, 
there is a stock which is probably more widely divided from 
the other two than they arc from one another, namely, the 
Negrito. It is possible, as will appear, tiiat we should also 
include in our survey of the peoples of Asia the fourth great 
group of humanity, the Red man, for there are undoubtedly 
tribes in Asia who are closely allied to the aboriginal in¬ 
habitants of North America, but probably we may include 
them as a specialized branch of Yellow man. 

The stocks akin to the races of Europe can be distinguished 
from the other races most clearly by the following characters : 
Fair, or brown h a i r, where it occurs, may be said to be a 
certain guide, but over most of Asia the hair Ls black and the 
eyes brown, in spite of different racial affinities. The cephalic 
index, though sometimes providing a useful guide, is not 
always of value, as the stocks which we are discussing include 
tribes which possess the extreme variations in this index of 
the human race. On the other hand, it seems probable, as 
far us we know at present, that long heads do not occur 
among the representatives of Yellow man, except as in¬ 
dividual cases, and that the means of groups always it-nd 
to meso- or brachyeeplmly* Where, therefore, we are un- 
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certain whether a particular group belongs to that race or 
not, the cephalic index may sometimes form a useful, al¬ 
though not an absolute, guide. 

The texture of the hair, while again not forming an in¬ 
variably good criterion, will often serve to distinguish our 
first and second classes. The races akin to those of Europe 
often, but not invariably, have wavy or curly hair, and 
though sometimes a mixture between the straight liair and 
the woolly Negrito may cause a type of wavy hair, this 
latter is usually quite distinct From the normal wave of 
the European, or of his kinsmen in Asia. 

Skin-colour would appear at first sight to be a good guide, 
but we sliall find people who seem to be akin to the White 
races who have a very black skin, and there are innumerable 
shades of brown which link up the gup* in between* The 
absence of any yellowish tinge in the skin is, however, a 
criterion which will usually distinguish our first and second 
classes. Stature, nasal index, and other measurements, 
though often of value in the discrimination of local races, 
hardly serve when we generalize. If we arc really to dis¬ 
tinguish the two races we must take a complex of characters, 
a complex that could doubtless be easily multiplied* but which 
usually makes itself clear enough, if we consider those which 
have been enumerated. 

The stocks which I have described by the somewhat 
cumbrous title of races akin to the inhabitants of Europe 
may be divided into several groups; we have already seen 
that Ripley has three such divisions, Nordic, Alpine, and 
Mediterranean. We shall see that biter observers have to a 
certain extent assailed his position, especially in regard to 
the two latter “races. 11, Representatives of all tliree races 
occur, as Ripley himself showed in Asia, They must there¬ 
fore be discussed in comparative detail. The Nordics are 
tall with long heads and fair hair. These are the chief 
characters on which Ripley relics* They are usually of a 
muscular build, with well-marked ridges over the brows 
among the males, and big bones in both sexes. The cranial 
capacity is large, and the skull tends to be well filled and of 
an even curve when viewed in profile (narma lateralis ). The 
nose is usually comparatively narrow and long, both rela¬ 
tively and absolutely* The orbits arc large. The jaws arc 
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often, especially in early specimens, heavy f and the ascending 
ramus b usually high. 

It has liecome usual to speak nowadays of I’re-NortUcs 
and Proto-Nordics* These ate suppositions based, for the 
most part, on the evidence of the distribution of the present 
Nordic race; we cannot, at present, describe the anatomy 
of the Proto-Nordics in the same way that >vc can describe 
the anatomy of the Proto-Egyptians* 

The present area of characterization of the Nordics h the 
Scandinavian peninsula* Their original home is discussed 
on page 77* They are found in Western Europe in diminish¬ 
ing number as we leave the Baltic area. At one time they 
appear to have penetrated far to the south* and some authors 
suggest that they formed an appreciable portion of the 
leaders of the Sumerian population. At present, however, 
we have no definite evidence on thb point. Among the 
ancient crania From the Thcbaid in the collection in the 
Department of Human Anatomy in Oxford, there are speci¬ 
mens which must unhesitatingly he considered to be those 
of Nordic type* If this h so, it would seem that they probably 
entered Egypt with the other alien elements which began to 
filter in from Asia in early dynastic times* 

How far the Nordics ever formed any appreciable element 
in, the population is doubtful, but these specimens prove 
their existence. It is of particular Interest to find this long¬ 
headed type on the shores of the Mediterranean in early 
times, because some authors, notably Giuffrida-Iluggeri and 
Fleure (II, lt>, 07), have believed that there b no ultimate 
distinction between them and the Mediterranean race* except 
that the Nordics have specialized, possibly owing to a colder 
environment. 

The two races, or sub-races, liave little in common except 
their cephalic index. The Nordics liave been in possession 
of the northern part of the North Sea area since the melting 
of iec permitted them to enter that region. It is curious, 
however, that they have sometimes advanced over the 
domain of the Mediterraneans, and sometimes liave receded 
before them* Lor instance, in England to-day some observers 
are inclined to believe that the Nordics, who* originally drove 
the Mediterranean population from these islands, arc now 
in turn being swamped by them. This has been put forward 
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as an additional argument that they are both varieties of 
the same stock; this, on the whole,'though possible, seems 
unlikely (the matter is further discussed on page 77). 

That the Nordics occur in Asia is, as I have said, probable, 
but there docs not at present seem to he a good case for their 
occurrence, except mixed with other elements, and the writers 
who suggest, for instance, their presence among the Sumerians, 
do not seem to have any cranial evidence to support their 
argument*. There is, however, as we shall see, a large popu¬ 
lation which is proljably alien to the “Proto-Nordics.’ 1 

As vi e advance south-eastwards from the Mediterranean 
west of the high plateau which forms the eastern boundary 
of the land of the rivers, and so into the great sub-continental 
area of India, south, that is to say, of wlutt appears to have 
been the glaciated tone in glacial times, and for the most 
part south of boundaries which have remained some of the 
greatest obstacles to the migration of man throughout the 
historic period, we find that the bulk of the population, 
though by no means everyone, belongs to the same race, 
in this area few or none of the people are actually white 
of skin, most are brown. They are slenderly built, have 
rather simi!] noses and long heads, which vary considerably in 
their dimensions; their hair is straight or curly, and their 
eyes are brown. They have but little hair on" the face or 
body. If we look at them in profile, the most striking char¬ 
acter is the great bulge of the skull at the occiput. The 
forehead is smooth and rather prominent and, owing to the 
poor development of the brow ridges, it lacks that powerful 
appearance which has become famous under the name of 
the " bar of Michael Angelo.” This absence of brow ridges 
is no doubt due to the lack of muscularity which is char¬ 
acteristic of these peoples. It is further borne out when we 
examine their skulls, for we find that the jaw is lightly made, 
that there is a slender development of the zygomatic arches[ 
and that there is a general absence of those ridges which are 
prominent on very muscular individuals of many races. As 
we advance further to the east we find that the skin gradually 
grows darker. In Southern India and Ceylon people who 
have a skin-colour that is almost black still appear to have 
a skull form which in its essentials does not differ from that 
which has been described above, and which might serve as 
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a generalised description alike of the majority of the in¬ 
habitants of Egypt, whose traits have been brilliantly 
described by Elliot Smith in his book on the Ancient Egyp¬ 
tians (II. 17), for many of the dwellers on the eastern shores 
of the Mediterranean, and for a greater part of the population 
of Mesopotamia, although, as we shall see later, they are 
intensive in part of tliat area* In India, and elsewhere in the 
tropical zone, the character which especially distinguishes 
the men of this type from those who Jive more to the north¬ 
west is, apart from their colour, the great size of the nasal 
Index* This, I have explained in a previous chapter* is 
possibly due to environmental conditions. There are, no 
doubt, sub-races of this type* especially in India. Further 
to the east a final extension of this Brown race appears in 
the Xcsiots (" Indonesians *’), whose physical characters wilt 
be discussed at greater length in a later chapter. All these 
various peoples seem to liave sufficient in common to warrant 
our classing them as one branch of humanity. Their dif¬ 
ferences within themselves are also great, but for the most 
part axe concerned with three types of character, first skin- 
colour, secondly stature, and thirdly nasal index, all of 
which have been seen to he singularly responsive to en¬ 
vironment, and therefore convenient for distinguishing 
groups within the race, but of little value in dealing with the 
great racial divisions of mankind. 

It would seem then that, if the assumptions which have 
been detailed arc correct * we have several branches of a race, 
which so far we have been considering as the Brown race, 
fringing the south-western aspect of the Asiatic continent. 
In the West it is known as the Mediterranean race, in the 
centre as Brown, in India there is no definite name which has 
been applied to it, although, as we shall see in the chapter 
dealing with that country (see page 11S7), probably most 
of the Bra vidian trilies can claim kinship with this same 
race. It has been called Oriental by Fischer (II. 18 and 
II. ID* 456), but this term is open to confusion, as Dcnikcr 
uses it in a different sense, and recently Moran t has used 
it in yet another significance. The most easterly extension 
of this race I have termed A^iotin order to avoid the con¬ 
fusion which has arisen from the use of the linguistic term 
Indonesian to mean also a physical type* 
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There remains a further branch of the European stock. 
This is termed "Alpine 11 by Ripley. Recent work has 
suggested that possibly, even in Europe, it should be sub¬ 
divided into Alpine and Dinaric (see especially JL JSh Ittl), 
the latter being distinguished from the farmer, especially by 
the greater stature which is usually found among its members. 
It seems probable that both Alpine and Drnaric are repre¬ 
sented in Asia. There remains a third branch of this race, 
generally known as the ** Armenoid/' which is one of the 
most important elements in Western Asia, Tins branch 
has also been called West ** Asiatische Rasse,** and Hittifce* 
and by many authors lias not been distinguished from the 
Alpine branch. 

All the members of this group of races differ from the 
Mediterranean and Xordic in having round heads. Associated 
with this the general architecture of the skull is very different* 
The jaw, instead of being comparatively long, and often 
relatively feeble, is broad, and often, though by no mains 
invariably, well developed. This breadth of the jaw may 
no doubt be associated with a broad cranial base. The nose 
is sometimes very well developed, and among certain branches 
b noticeably large. The cheeks tend to be broad and'often 
slightly flattened, the brow-ridges, without being largeTate 
well developed. The pilous system is more abundant than 
in the first group, and there is plenty of hair on the face and 
often on the body* 

Elliot South lias described these peoples in his work on 
the Ancient Egyptians, He calls attention first to the fact 
that, although these people may even liave dolichocephalic 
heads, they universally have a large cranial capacity. That 
some eases may be found even with dolichocephalic heads 
should eau.se no astonishment* for, especially in eases where 
a certain amount of racial admixture has taken phice s 
the normal variation of the group is always large, and he 
has clearly shown that we are dealing with a group of crania 
which in Egypt, at least, is much more variable than the 
Pruto-Bgyptians + Generally, however, these people, else¬ 
where than in Egypt, and anywhere where they are found 
in a relatively pure state, are markedly round-headed. In 
many cases the head is distinctly high and lias a flattened 
occiput, in great contrast to the bulging occiput which is 
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found in Mediterranean man. It is probable that these 
differences may be correlated with the difference in the bulk 
of the brain, Mediterranean man tends to have a small 
brain ; Alpine man, on the other hand* tends to linve a 
large one. In order to accommodate tills increase in siae, 
he will tend to have, as has been shown above, a rounder 
head. Where, however, the base of the skull is long, even the 
increase of the size of the brain will not serve entirely to 
secure a round form. 

But as we arc dealing in three dimensions, not only will 
the cephalic index be affected, but also the height of the skull, 
which b* as would be expected, greater than in the Mediter¬ 
ranean peoples. The form of the forehead is also different* 
Where the top of the skull is high-domed the forehead tends 
to be vertical, but where the top is flattened the forehead 
tends to be sloping. Such a difference is, no doubt, to be 
expected from the different architectural necessities of the 
individual skull in the two easts, 

The form of the jaw among the Alpine peoples is usually 
a very distinctive trait. In the Mediterraneans the jaw is 
usually small, The ascending ramus b broad, both relatively 
and absolutely, and the sigmoid notch is shallow. This 
type of jaw is frequently correlated with dolichocephalic 
skulls and resembles in general form, though not in detail, 
the jaws of many primitive dolichocephalic peoples. The 
jaw of the Alpines on the other hand, has a long and narrow 
ascending ramus. The sigmoid notch is deep, and the goto- 
noid process is long. It is, in fuel, the type of jaw which 
is built rather for rapid movement than for slow, forceful 
atlion. Elliot Smith* in discussing the difference between 
the jaws of these two races* draws attention to the features 
which I have described ¥ and lays stress on the fact that they 
arc racial and not environmental features. Although there 
can be little doubt that as racial features they are of the 
greatest value in distinguishing between the two groups, yet 
the arguments put forward so forcibly by Thomson suggest 
that environment and habit may have played an important 
part in moulding the features which have afterwards, as it 
were* become crystallized into ** racial " characters. 

The form of the orbit is, as Elliot Smith has pointed out, 
another convenient method of distinguishing between these 
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two minor groups of mankind. In the Alpine type they are 
slanting, in the Mediterranean straight, that b to say that 
in the latter n line drawn along the upper margins of one 
orbit would, if produced, follow the upper margin of the 
other, but in the Alpine race would pass above in »t an 
angle. It seems not improbable that thU different form of 
orbit is correlated, partly with the form of the jaw and 
partly with the architecture of the nose, which differs con¬ 
siderably in the two groups. In the Alpine, apart from the 
nncfll index, which has been shown to be correlated with 
environment, the Alpine peoples normally have a much 
bigger and more prominent nose, and not infrequently con¬ 
siderable thickening of the integument in the neighbourhood 
of the nostrils. 

There arc other characters which could be selected to 
distinguish these peoples, but those which I have enumerated 
arc some of the most important. 1 have used the word 
“ Alpine ” in referring to the brood-headed peoples, whom 
Elliot Smith, speaking from the point of view of an Egyp¬ 
tologist, terms Aliens, This term lias been used for want of 
a better, for these peoples include not only those whom Ripley 
calls Alpines, but other sub-races which arc undoubtedly akin 
to them. 

In Europe these include the true Alpines, described by 
Ripley as having broad heads, medium stature, and eyes 
that arc hazel or brown. These people have a wide distribu¬ 
tion in Asia. In certain parts of Europe, notably the cast 
coast of the Adriatic, but extending into Hungary, a type 
occurs -which some authorities, notably Denikcr, believe to 
lie a definite variety of the Alpine; they have termed it 
Dinaric, and notice, as a principal character, tliat the stature 
is greater than in the normal Alpine. Ripley, who considers 
stature to be an uncertain guide, docs not believe that 
this type is worthy of subdivision. As far as our knowledge 
goes at present there does not scern to be any direct evidence 
for the occurrence of this type in Asia, although there is 
every possibility that further analysis may show tliat it 
exists. 

A more important type is that which has been termed 
Armcnoid. In the pure ArnienoiiLv it would .seem as if the 
stature were medium to short, the liair almost invariably 
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black, or black-brown, and eyes but seldom hazel and usually 
brown. The nose is very large, and differs considerably in 
index. The head is flattened behind, and usually very liigh, 
sloping to a point well behind the bregma. Often the brow- 
ridges are largely developed, a character which Duckworth 
(II, 20) found in a skull he examined from Syria, and a 
feature wliieh I observed very frequently in a large series 
of Bronze Age skulls which I excavated at Lapithos in Cyprus, 
Tliis type is found in Eastern Europe, it forms a very im¬ 
portant element, and perhaps the aboriginal stock of the 
population of Western Asia. It occurred in ancient Kish, and 
is to be found in Mesopotamia to-day, and extends into 
India. It probably also forms part of the population of 
Central Asia, It does not appear to occur in the north of 
Asia, where the true Alpine stock is well represented. 

Although it is often possible to recognize with absolute 
certainly these different branches of the Alpine race, and 
possibly one or tw'o other sub-branches, it seems very doubtful 
as to their exact value in ethnology'. There is hardly, at 
present, sufficient data for us to be quite certain whether 
we are dealing with local varieties whose differences are due 
to particular environmental conditions, or whether isolation 
or other causes have differentiated them for sufficiently long 
periods to give them the rank of a definite variety of the 
human race. 


C. THE YELLOW RACES 

The second great racial stock with which we meet in Asia 
I have called provisionally “ Yellow' Man." They are usually 
called Mongolian or Mongoloid, and sometimes even are 
loosely spoken of as Mongols. This terminology is extremely 
unsatisfactory. It is really a tribal name which, owing to 
great military genius of certain of its chieftains, notably 
Gbcnghis Khan and liis more famous grandson Kublai Klian, 
became transferred to a wide group of peoples, including the 
Kalmucks, the Buriats, and the people to whom the gnat 
Khans belonged. Owing to the fact that Kublai was ruling 
over China when that country was visited by Marco Polo, 
the name was also associated closely with China. It has 
therefore come about that the Chinese over whom Kublai 
ruled arc often referred to as being the most tvpical of the 
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Mongolic people. It would appear, however, that some 
of the peoples who speak Mongolian languages, that is, 
Buriats, Mongols, and Kalmucks, are allied to the great 
races of Eastern Asia, while others are most closely akin to 
the races of Europe. Owing, no doubt, to the nomadic 
habits and the warlike propensities of these steppe dwellers, 
a great deal of mixing has taken place, and the tribal names 
and language clash with physical characters, as Ripley lias 
shown so clearly that they do in Europe. When therefore 
we describe the Asiatic type, of which some of the Chinese arc 
the typical representatives, as being Mongoloid, we are using 
a dynastic and tribal name, and are obscuring the fact that 
although many of the tribes who cAn historically and 
linguistically claim the proud name of Mongol are physically 
“ Mongoloid,” on the other hand many of them have only 
a slight admixture of this blood. The name lias, however, 
received a definite connotation, and it would seem difficult 
to avoid using it entirely, even if it does tend to obscure the 
issue. The whole question will become simpler when the 
actual racial characters of the Mongols are discussed. 

This second great race of Asia may truly bo called Asiatic 
in contrast to the races which I have been discussing. This 
is the type which is in many ways most typical of Asia. 
It seems to have penetrated into Europe; recently, in 
examining a number of skulls in the magnificent local col* 
lection of Budapest, I was struck by the fact that so many 
crania possessed features which are usually associated with 
the Asiatic rather tlmn the European type, and these con* 
trusted strongly with those which came from Western 
Europe. 

As a general rule skulls belonging to the Yellow race are 
brachyceplialic, often markedly so. A careful study made 
by Rciclicr failed to show any marked difference in the 
cranial form of the Asiatic brack veep lials which he examined 
and the Disscntis skulls belonging to the Alpine type which 
he selected os his standard of comparison, Sonic of his 
Asiatic skulls, however, are certainly those of men belonging 
more closely to European than to the Yellow race. On the 
other hand, his Chinese skulls are certainly good representa¬ 
tives of the latter race. Tills resemblance in cranial form 
between the two great stocks is doubtless the reason why 
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many observers have been inclined to class the two together 
in niueh the same way that, on the basis of cranial form* the 
Negro and Mediterranean man have been classed together. 
If facial form is taken as a standard of comparison, how¬ 
ever, there is at once a striking difference. Among most of 
tiie Yellow men* though by no means all, the bizygomatic 
width is not greater tiian in the average European, although 
those who live in the extreme north of Asia often have a 
breadth which b both absolutely and relatively great* The 
breadth of the face is therefore more apjiarent tiian real* 
This appearance is due to the very great flatness which U a 
marked character of so many Chinese faces. Tire malar 
bones, which form part of the upper framework of the cheeks, 
arc developed in such a way as to have a great depth and 
strength. Instead of presenting a rather small slightly 
convex surface, which slopes backwards towards the zygo¬ 
matic arches, they are much flattened, ahd form a bony 
framework, which instead of transmitting the stresses of the 
jaw to the cranial vault, appears to i*e able to withstand 
much of them. There is therefore little need for the massing 
of bone at the glabella, which is such a characteristic feature 
of the skulb I have been discussing in the previous pages. 

The general architecture of the jaw also seems to be dif¬ 
ferent, and especially so from the Mediterranean type. In 
the latter* most of the pow er depends on the temporal muscle 
which takes its origin from the temporal fascia and fossa, 
that is the side of the cranial vault. It is inserted on the 
internal surface and the forepart of the eoronoid process of 
the mandible as far as the last molar. This arrangement 
gives great power to the up-and-down movement of the jaw* 
It tends to compress the side of the cranial vault. In Yellow 
man* and in some of the White races* the principal muscle of 
mastication is the masseter. Tills muscle takes its origin 
from the malar process of the maxilla, and is inserted into 
the angle and lower part of the outer surface of the ramus 
of the mandible. It will bo seen that from their position 
these two groups of muscle fibres are, to a large extent, 
complementary, but it will usually be found that in certain 
races, one group is more developed than the other. Now it 
is precisely the rrgion in which the masseter takes its origin 
which is most characteristically developed In Yellow man* 
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The point of insertion in the lower jaw is also much developed 
in the same race, and the great development of the masseter 
muscles in the lower part of the face is easily observed in 
nearly every Chinese, In addition to the direct pull exerted 
by muscles on the points or areas of origin and insertion, 
which arc, of course* mechanically equal, there are certain 
stresses set up by the working of the jaws, much in the same 
way that in addition to stresses In a blacksmith's arms and 
body as he wields his hammer, there are very considerable 
stresses set up in the anvil every time he hits it or any object 
placed on it. 

The stress due to the temporal muscles is* as has been 
explained, more or less directly upwards. That due to the 
niasseter is distributed over the face; a fact that can be 
tested experimentally on oneself, and very simply* by moving 
the jaw so as to put first greater strain on the temporal 
muscles, which can l>e felt contracting under the hair on 
either side of the face* and secondly, on the ma&seters which 
can lie felt on either side of the jaw. Yellow man may be 
conveniently then described as a 11 masseter type 11 of man* 
Among certain specialized forms of Yellow man* notably 
the Eskimo, there is a combination both of the temporal 
and the masseter form of mastication to an equally high 
degree , 1 

The form of the nose is equally characteristic of Yellow 
man. In the European races the nasal bones either form a 
depression at their juncture with the frontal bone t or in the 
ease of the Armenoids arc continued directly into the frontal 
bone in such a way as not infrequently to produce what h 
known as the Grecian profile. In both eases the nasal bones 
are arranged at a comparatively acute angle to one another* 
Normally* but by no means invariably* in our typical Yellow 
man wc shall find that the depression in the nose takes place 
slightly below' the n&sion, that is, the juncture of the nasal 
and fronto-nasal sutures. The nasal bones are also set at a 
much more open angle to one another, giving the top of the 

1 A good ra&ropjo cl ihe dtvdepmoM ol the imisclta 

can be M in tho portrait—oppctiite pu^T, where lh% subject is in no reuse 
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bridge of the nose a. flatter appearance, not unlike that found 
in European children. 

An examination of a fairly large (lumber of Chinese bones 
in various |iarts of China revealed other characters which 
appear to be associated with tins stock, notably t he particular 
form of the astragalus, one of the hones of the ankle-joint, 
but these differences arc too technical to be discussed here. 1 
It would seem, however, thut the differences are sufficiently 
great to warrant our allowing to Yellow man definite racial 
status on the evidence of bones alone. It must be remembered, 
however, that some of the characters show evidence that 
■whatever may be the case to-day, they arc ultimately varia¬ 
tions of the human form which can be correlated with 
environmental conditions, possibly progressive, possibly, as 
If addon seems inclined to suggest, impressed on the human 
frame at an earlier and undifferentiated period. 

If we turn to the superficial characters, we find that Yellow 
man has many points which separate him from the stocks we 
have previously discussed. In the first place, his Imir is 
practically universally straight in form and almost circular 
in section. It is comparatively sparse, but grows to a con¬ 
siderable length, ft is black in colour. There is little hair 
on the body, and the beard, although present, is but poorly 
developed, being often limited to a few scattered hairs. 
Black hair, of course, is by no means limited to Yellow mam 
and straight-haired individuals occur also among many other 
peoples. The presence of curly hair, however, in Asia mnv 
be taken as a certain indication of blood which bekmgs to a 
different strain from Yellow man, and therefore may lie of 
IP*cat convenience in identification. The hair is neither very 
hne nor very coarse, coming usually intermediately between 
the hair of some of the Mediterranean men and that of the 
Amu, and this last is remarkable for the size of the cross- 
section of the individual hairs. 

The skin-colour varies considerably. It praeticallv always 
has some shade of yellow which may be almost white in some 

‘h f,kolet £ l elMtnwWrt of the Chines® will U found in 
1; Ml life IQ Uke WnppomSiJ 
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of the high-born ladies of Northern China. The fairest men 
are usually of a very pale saffron, only a little more yellow 
tiian the tint which wouhl be described as olive and often 
lighter in tone than olive- This Lint may perhaps represent 
the true colouring of the '■ Sons of Han, hut in a large 
collection of male Chinese it comes not very frequently. 
The complexion then varies through the various shades of 
yellow to a dusky yellow-brown, sometimes so dark that the 
yellow tinge is almost obscure, and among some of the 
tropical peoples Lite brown has almost a greenish hue. Them 
is usually a great contrast between the parts of the body 
which are exposed to the sunlight and those which are not, 
in the latter the yellow shade is usually more apparent. The 
coolie who works exposed to extremes of weather is usually 
much darker than the upper classes who arc more sheltered. 
The skin-colour is darker in the south tlum in Lhe north. 
As far as my observations go, it is like so many of the clrnr- 
acters of Yellow' man, intermediate, that is to say, it is 
neither so black as the darkest of the inhabitants of Southern 
India and Ceylon, nor so light as the fairest Europeans. 

The eyes are always brown, they vary considerably in the 
degree of brownness between a dark brown that is almost 
black and a much lighter brown. The sclerotic, that is, the 
white of the eye, is not infrequently pigmented, but never 
to the high degree which is found in the Negro. 

The form of Lhe eye presents two characteristics wliieh are 
of great interest. First, not infrequently the eye-slit, instead 
of being horizontal, is oblique, giving the eye a slanting 
appearance, which is due to the superficial anatomy of the 
eye-slit, not to the orbit itself. This obliquity of the eyes is 
by no means universal, but it is a sufficiently marked char¬ 
acter to have become classical in the artistic representation 
of the human face in the Far East, Native artists also liavc 
been usually careful, when representing men of other races, 
to draw them with straight eyes, showing that they were 
well aware of this racial characteristic in their own people. 

The second, character of the eye which is of importance 
is the so-called 11 Mongolian fold.” TJiis feature is due to a 
fold of skin covering the inner can thus of the eye. It may 
be variously developed. In some eases there is a large semi¬ 
lunar fold which covers the whole of the inner corner of the 
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f? e f lld j° jns skin of the Coco several millimetres beneath 
the lower eyelid. In other cases the fold is reduced to a slit 
infolding which just covers the inner corner of the eye. It 
is frequently absent. } 

This fold occurs occasionally in European children, and 

VrT w mCS ™ “.**?* but ita frequency among 
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more southern examples, for whom Had don has adopted the 
convenient term of " Farco?ati ” in various wap, none of 
which, however, appear to be of fundamental importance* 
The most noticeable feature is the very great breadth of the 
face, measured across the zygomatic arches. Although this 
great width occurs in some of the Alpines* in the Falfcasiatics 
it appears to be greater than in the Parea-ans. 

The true character of these northern peoples would be 
given by a measurement of l he bimalar width, rather 
them by the bizygomatic, hut the extreme difficulty which 
is experienced in measuring accurately the width across 
the check bones, owing to the absence of a fixed anatomical 
point* lias led most antliropologists to abandon this measure- 
merit. The character then which serves most dearly to 
distinguish this group of peoples is hardly shown in 13ic 
ordinary observations which are taken in the field, but 
which appears very clearly when seen either on the living 
individual or in photographs. 

There is a second character which seems usually also to 
be associated with these northern peoples, namely, an 
extremely small statute. This hardly seems to be an in¬ 
variable character, and is probably to be associated with 
the hard climatic conditions to which these people and their 
ancestors have been subjected for a long period. They also 
appear usually to liave a low nasal index* a fact which* if the 
theory we have previously discussed is true* would be ex¬ 
pected from their environment* and which would serve to 
class them as being a type of Yellow man which has specialized 
in response to Arctic conditions* 

The skin, hair, and eye colour* and the form of the hair 
and eyes do not appear to differ from those of the Fareoeans. 

Although there are probably many sub-varieties in the 
vast population which inhabits China* it seems possible to 
distinguish two types. Whether again these deserve the 
name of races, in the sense which Ripley uses the word* is 
doubtful. In any case, until our knowledge of Chinese 
ethnology is greater, they serve at least as distinguishing 
marks which are convenient for identification. The terms 
which I propose to use are the Han type and the Sung type, 
suggesting, as these names do, North and South China. It 
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must be remembered that I am only including those in- 
habitants of the Chinese Empire who can be Considered to 
be true representatives of Yellow man, (The whole question 
is more fully discussed on pages 100 ft) 

The northern* or Han type* is most remarkable for its 
high stature. It has been suggested that this is due to ad¬ 
mixture which has undoubtedly taken place with the more 
northerly tribes. This can, however, hardly be the ease* as 
the northern Chinese are markedly taller than the neighbour¬ 
ing Mongol tribes. It is possible, however, that the great 
stature is a racial character* as some of the peoples to the 
west, who appear to be akin to the northern Chinese, also 
are reported to be of tall stature* The northern Chinese arc 
slightly lunger-headed than their southern neighbours, but it 
is at present uncertain how accurate the data are* and there¬ 
fore the matter must remain open. This greater degree of 
doliehocephsily is what would be expected with a greater 
stature. They seem also to have rather broader faces, but 
again our data is insufficient to justify our putting this 
forward as a definite racial feature* 

The southern Chinese are shorter, to a very marked 
degree, tlrnn the northern branch of the race. They are 
slightly darker, and usually have a very much higher nasal 
index. They also appear, as I have already stated, to be 
slightly more brachycephalic. As far as our data go at 
present, the stature and the nasal index form undoubtedly 
the most important points to distinguish the two* Both 
these features appear to be correlated with environment, 
but they would seem to be convenient methods of distinguish¬ 
ing the two great divisions of the Chinese people. It lias 
often been stated in textbooks tliat the Chinese show a 
remarkable homogeneity of feature throughout the whole 
Empire. This* to a certain extent, undoubtedly is Lruc. It 
seems not improbable that the Chinese have "been able to 
absorb the different races which liave at various times in¬ 
vaded China, owing to the way in which this general homo¬ 
geneous type has been able to adapt itself in various ways 
to its environment. We find representatives of the two 
types widely scattered over Asia* but it will usually be found 
tliat in the more northerly parts the northern type pre¬ 
dominates,, whereas in the tropics the Sung or southern tvpe 
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prevails* This has happened in spite of the great movements 
of peoples which liave been taking place for a very long 
period. During periods of flood, famine, pestilence, or war, 
whole provinces have been devastated. They have subse¬ 
quently been occupied by immigrants from neighbouring 
provinces, till in the course of time a great, deal of forward 
and backward movement has taken place* It will be found 
that in the south, among people who claim northern origin, 
the northern type is quite well represented. The sub¬ 
division into two types then must depend entirely on 
environmental conditions. In origin, apart from the border 
peoples of the periphery, there would appear to be little 
di[Terence between the two groups. In their present appear¬ 
ance, however, they differ very considerably in certain 
features which have been considered of importance by 
anthropologists, and they may therefore be described as 
interesting local variations of one fundamental group. 

The nest group within the great family of Yellow man 
are those who have been described by lladdon as Proto- 
Malays, the present more specialised Malays, who arose in 
Mcnankerbau in Sumatra in the twelfth century, being a 
developed branch o! this race. These peoples, who are 
widely spread in South-eastern Asia and in the Archipelago, 
are usually round-headed, they have noses which, though 
relatively broad, are narrower than those of their Nesiot 
neighbours. Their hair and eyes do not differ from those of 
the more northerly Chinese- They are usually of short 
stature, and have a skin which* though sometimes of a dull 
dark yellow, is more often of a dusky yellowish-brown. 
They have less prominent check-bones than the Chinese, 
and the face is less strongly developed* They are less 
muscular for the most part than their more northern neigh¬ 
bours, are generally more slender of habit, and have normally 
much smaller jaws, without tliat great development of 
the massetcr muscles which is so characteristic of the 
Cluncse. 

The third great stock which is found in Asia is usually 
known as the Negrito (X. 47, App*, and X* 38). These 
tribes are now found in a peripheral area, but it seems not 
improbable that at one time they occupied a much greater 
part of South-eastern Asia than they do at present. There 
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we certain slight differences between the local varieties 
which we, however, not sufficient to cause any more than 
a single division to be made in the group, although the 
geugrapliical la fids, according to the places of habitat, the 
Malay Peninsula, the Philippine Islands, and the Andaman 
Islands are convenient. In Sumatra there arc traces of 
Negrito blood, and a similar report has also been made in 
regard to the peoples of French Indo-China, but, except in 
the three places mentioned above, there Arc no longer any 
Negritos existing ns groups in Asia. 

The Negritos tend to be slightly brachycephaUc, A char¬ 
acter which is to be associated with their small stature. 
Neither of these two characters, however, serve absolutely 
to distinguish them from some of their neighbours, most of 
whom, among the more primitive tribes, arc also of small 
stature. The mcsocephalic index is one which is also char¬ 
acteristic of so many of the Yellow-skinned races and their 
congeners. The dark skin-colour, which would seem at first 
to be a good guide, is also of little service, as Martin states 
that among the primitive tribes of the interior of the Malay 
Peninsula there is, on the whole, but little difference in this 
feature. No doubt the difference between the tribes in this 
urea and their undoubted kinsmen to the north in the skin- 
colour is the direct result of climatic conditions. These 
conditions Iiave tended to cause a convergence between the 
different stocks in this as also in the nasal index, although 
in this feature there are certain differences. 

In the Philippines, however, contrary to Martin’s experience 
in the Malay Peninsula, both skin-colour and stature seem to 
mark out the Negritos from the rest of the population. The 
Negritos aTe both darker and also considerably shorter in 
stature. The evidence before us would then suggest that, 
although shortness is one of the characteristics of the Negritos, 
it docs not serve absolutely to distinguish them from some 
of the Brown or Yellow races of South-eastern Asia, and that 
some of the Brown races may also Iiave as dark a skin. 

The nasal index (I. 18, 117) does not proride us with a 
certain criterion. In this ease the ranges arc of great interest. 
Taken as a general rule, it would seem as if the Negritos 
tended to have the broadest noses, but that group's of the 
Nejsiot peoples Imd noses which were often only slightly k S5 
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broad. The Malayan peoples who probably were the last 
immigrants into the area* have narrower nosesj though the 
broadest groups often overlap with the narrowest of the 
Nesiots. If the hypothesis which is put forward earlier is 
correct, it may be suggested that the nasal index is gradually 
coming into equilibrium with the environment* but that tins 
process of adaptation is a slow one* and that only those 
peoples who have for a very long time been exposed to 
extreme conditions of heat and moisture have the extreme 
index which appears to be truly associated with those con¬ 
ditions 

The most marked difference between the Negritos and all 
their neighbours, and one which serves very dearly to dif¬ 
ferentiate them from the rest, is the form of the hair. It h 
flat and ribbon-like in section, and curb tightly over the 
head instead of falling in long tresses as does that of so many 
Asiatics, or forming ringlets hke some of the primitive tribes 
of India and Ceylon. They not infrequently have beards* 
which character is a marked contrast to many of their 
neighbours. 

This latter character has been that from which they have 
obtained their name of Negritos—little Negroes. Although 
there are considerable variations in the features which arc 
possessed by the different Negro groups, some of them shading 
into those possessed by other races, the particular type of 
Negro hair and the associated form of the skin appears to 
differentiate them entirely from the other stocks of mankind, 
and to associate the Negritos of Eastern Asia with the 
Negrillos of Central Africa. 

The distribution of the two groups is a puzzling one. At 
present the Negritos occupy a fringing distribution within 
the area of their characterization. It seems probable that 
formerly they occupied a much bigger area, but it would 
seem as if their original home had been either in the centre 
of their present area, or possibly on the mainland of Asia, 
whence they, like their neighbours* may liavc spread. They 
do not, however, exist as groups on the mainland to-day, 
although traces of them arc reported by Vcrncau. No 
traces have been found in Borneo* but this is not a matter of 
importance as the island is an outlier* Java lias failed to 
give us well-substantiated reports. It is possible, however* 
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that further information is yet to be gained from that island, 
<LS I have not been able to trace a full monograph tin the 
physical antliropology. It seems not impossible that there 
may be traces of Negritos in Sumatra, an island which has only 
been studied in parts. West, however, of the Malay Penin¬ 
sula, and of the islands in the 13a v of lien gal, there are no 
traces of any types which can link up the Negritos and the 
African Negroes, At present, it is true, we arc almost 
entirely deficient in specimens of subfossil man from this 
area, and it is always possible that further investigation or 
chance finds may enable us to establish a definite link. At 
present, however, the gap is a serious one. If we hold, on tlie 
other hand, that certain of the tribes of the Pacific are of 
the same stock as the Negro, und call them by the name of 
Oceanic Negroes, it is possible tliat we may find a connection 
between them and the Negritos. This being so, however it 
“ '-'*tremcly difficult to find a link which shall connect these 
two great groups, supposing them both to have sprung from 
the same specialized branch of humanity. It is true tliat 
Joyce (II. *2) has lent the weight of his authority to the 
suggestion^ that the inhabitants of Madagascar are of the 
Oceanic Negroid stock in origin, apart from recent Malay 
immigrants. This, however, supposes a migration of these 
people from the East, a hypothesis which Joyce supports 
?y the suggestion tiiat the Oceanic Negroes are known to he 
daring seamen. It hardly is of any service in linking im the 
original two stocks* r 

Against this we must remember that our knowledge of 
the early races of man outside Europe is so small that we 
may be said at present to have practically no knowledge of 
where or how the Negro stock differentiated from the rest 
of mankind. 

There is a further hypothesis which may be put forward 
although at present there is insufficient evidence to justify 
it being considered as any more than a suggestion to be 
discarded when further information comes to hand. It lias 
been said above that Marlin considers that the most im¬ 
portant difference between the Negritos in the Make 
lcmnsula and their neighbours Is the difference in the form 
lb t w hair, 1U have been inclined to consider that hair- 
larm is a good criterion of race, and in many eases it certainly 
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does seem to be so. There are* however, very considerable 
differences between the hair of the different branches of the 
Brown race and of its allies and dose kinsmen, the other 
European stocks. These differences seem for the most part 
to be associated with certain climatic conditions. It seems, 
therefore, at least possible that the resemblances in hair- 
form, winch we find between the Negritos and the true 
Negroes, may be due not to kinship, but rather to the in¬ 
fluence of a not dissimilar geograplnc environment. Professor 
Thomson lias suggested to me that possibly the form of the 
Negro hair may be of special advantage in protecting the 
head from the excessive rays of a tropical sun The par¬ 
ticular construction of the skin with its greater supply of 
sweat glands, may also be due to similar reasons and causes. 
No doubt all the dwellers in the tropics have not developed 
these peculiarities, but it seems not impossible that the 
Negro types in both Africa and elsewhere are specially 
adapted to their rigorous environment, and that we must 
look not to kinship for the cause of similar distinctive marks, 
hut rather to the effect of a similar environment. 

This is all the more possible in considering the races of 
Asia, because although the Negro in Africa does appear to 
present certain very distinctive features, though not suffi¬ 
cient for Sergi to dissociate him from the Mediterranean 
race, yet in Asia the difference between the Negritos and their 
neighbours is nowhere distinctive, except for the character 
of the hair. 

The solution of the problem is still to seek, but it seems 
that those who would find kinship between the Negrito and 
the African Negro must search for fossil men which will 
provide a link between the two areas of characterization, 
whereas those who would -support the convergence doctrine 
must trace out exactly how far the nature of human hair is 
correlated with environment. In view of the fact that we 
find that the tropics do appear to have some very definite 
effects on the human frame quite independent of race, it 
seems possible that the latter is the easiest working hypo¬ 
thesis to sustain. 

Summarizing, then, the races of Asia, we have first the 
Nordic sporadically in Western Asia, with possibly un out¬ 
lier of the same vtock in Lhe extreme cast, the Ainu ; secondly, 
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various groups of the Brown race. The third group are the 
various sub-races akin to the Alpine race of Central Europe. 
Fourthly, -we have a great group of peoplos whose exact 
racial affinities have not been fully studied, namely. Yellow 
man. He may certainly be divided into two or three sub- 
t ypes, possibly intom ore. Finally, we have t he Negri to, wi t h 
a small number of, for the most part, isolated tribes living 
in various localities in South-east Tropical Asia, 


CHAPTER III 

The Origin' of the Asiatic Races 

I N the last chapter I have been considering the form 
and distribution of the races of Asia at the present 
time. The origin of these races is a matter of the greatest 
interest to all students of ethnology, and is of particular 
interest in Asia, owing to the claims which tlmt continent 
has to being the original home of large groups of mammalian 
forms. But owing to its vast extent and also to the inac¬ 
cessibility of much of the continent, we have almost less 
exact information on this branch of the study of Asiatic 
peoples than of any other branch. 

By far the most important of the fossil or sub-fossil finds 
is that of Pithecanthropus erechis, which was discovered by 
Dubois at Trinil in Java in 18&I. The discovery of tins 
specimen did much to stimulate research into the relation¬ 
ship of man and the higher apes, and the conclusion reached 
at the time was that a species was represented which was 
half-way between man and the apes. Concerned as we are 
with the more modern side of the ethnology of Asia, it is 
impossible here to discuss this find in the detail which it 
deserves. The following points, however, are worthy of 
special note. Boule [III. J) believes that Pithecanthropus is 
really a gigantic gibbon. He considers that the mon-like 
characters are due to convergence and believes that lus 
suggestion is the best way to account for the intermediate 
character of the calvarium, the straight femur and the nature 
of the teeth wluch liavc simian roots and human crowns, 
that is to say, that they are broad rather tlian long. Un¬ 
fortunately, the finds so far published are limited to these 
three parts of the skeleton, and repeated searches liavc failed 
to discover any more remains wluch might throw further 
light on the question. 

Special attention may be drawn to the following details 
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The capacity of the calvaria, as far as it can be estimated, 
may be said to be of an intermediate character between man 
and the apes. Sir Arthur Keith believes that the fronto- 
nmlar region is simian rather than human. The occipital 
region is intermediate, but there is, generally speaking, a 
resemblance to that of the gibbons and the chimpanzees. 
Elliot Smith considers the endo-eranial cast to be human in 
character, but the frontal region is reduced* and here too 
the animal is probably intermediate in type. 

There are abundant traces to prove tliat paleolithic man 
inhabited the continent of Asia. As long ago ns 18C4 Lartet 
reported that paheoliths were to be found in Syria* Since 
that time numerous further discoveries have been made in 
Western Asia, especially in Syria and Palestine, They have 
frequently been found in conjunction with a pleistocene 
fauna, which confirms the antiquity of the deposits. The 
forms of the implements coincides with those of Europe. 
Boule (III. I* 854} reports that Chellean* Acheulean, Moustc- 
rian* Aurignaeian, and even Magdalen inn types occur. The 
glaciation, at the time when man was making these imple¬ 
ments, seems to have still extended to the higher mountain 
slopes and plateaux, as finds are very rare in Asia Minor 
and Persia, The plains* however, contain both paleolithic 
and neolithic deposits p and at Anau in Turkestan, Pumpelly 
(III. 2) has excavated a site which was inhabited continuously 
over a very long period from neolithic times onwards. 

Numerous paleolithic deposits have been found in India 
from the Punjaub to Madras. They are associated with an 
ancient fauna, and the archeological problem in India is 
extremely similar to that of Western Europe. In Northern 
Asia it is also clear that man in a paleolithic stage of cul¬ 
ture at one time inhabited the valley of the Ycncsei, where 
Russian arrhicologists have reported the presence of artefacts 
associated with the mammoth, the woolly rhinoceros, and 
the reindeer. The glaciation, however, appears to have been 
less extensive than in Europe, the most southerly paleolithic 
station being at Krasnoiatsk (IH + $ and HL 4). 

The neolithic remains from the Irkutsk district arc of 
interest because they have been covered with red ochre, 
as are some of the paleolithic skeletons. No special rig- 
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nifieancc, however, can be attached at present to this curious 
coincidence. 

The kitchen middens in Japan uml other prehistoric 
remains in Ko, the neighbouring mainland, throw no light 
on our problem, because where it has been possible to link 
them up with known facts, they seem to leave been made 
by people akin to the modern inhabitants of those areas. A 
discussion on their significance will be found in the chapter 
dealing with those peoples. 

This brief r6sum£ will show then that, at present, we ltavc 
evidence of the presence of early man in Western, Northern, 
and Southern Asia, The cultural evidence from the Far 
East is at present either of doubtful value, or lacking. "W hen 
we remember how very recent arc most of the discoveries 
in Europe, and how prehistoric arch ecology lias been re¬ 
written, even in the last twenty or less years, the doubtful 
nature of negative evidence is at once apparent. 

Various ancient finds have been reported from the loess 
and elsewhere in China. The most important are described 
by Teilhard (Til. 6) from the great Ordos bend of the Yellow 
Hi vet. Five different localities are said to contain paleo¬ 
lithic remains. These are Xing TTsia, in Northern Kansu, 
where the types are said to he Mousterian. Secondly, at Sjara 
Osso Gol, a fluviatile deposit, contemporary with the loess, 
is said to have contained similar implements, associated with 
forms which were similar to the Elcph&s prunigenius and 
Jihinoccros tichorhinua of Europe. Yu feng chiao deposits 
contained instruments which, may have been of older date. 
King Yang is the fourth site mentioned. Further types 
were found at Shi tsui t7,e, in loess gravels, and in the desert 
at San tno Ho, which place is, however, on the Ilwang Ho, 
the explorers summarize their finds by describing the urea 
as n long band of pahcoUthic deposits, running from San tao 
Ho to King Yang, a distance of about 900 kilometres. 

This find is of the greatest importance, but I liave not 
been able to find a complete account of their journey, and it 
is hardly possible to accept their statements without a good 
deal of reserve. The exact condition of the gramas du loess 
as they describe them is extremely uncertain, and the action 
of the*Hwang Ho is so capricious that except after long and 
Careful study it is not always possible to ascertain certainly 
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the age of the Huviatile deposits. To establish the definite 
geological position of paleolithic implements in s0 big a 
band of country as the great Ordos bend Is hardly possible 
without many years of careful study. It is probable, and 
to be hoped that their finds arc genuine. 

I liave had the opportunity, through the courtesy of Dr. 
Anderson and others, of examining a large number of so- 
eallfd paleolithic implements in China. They could be 
described, typologicully, not infrequently by the various 
names which are used in Europe, A careful examination, 
however, revealed that this description would be quite false 
Those which could be dated, however, although often as¬ 
sociated with extinct animals, clearly belonged to the CJial- 
cohtJiic Period of China, whose potterv is clearly of the same 
type as that from Anna, and which possibly' survived, at 
least in Fengticn, to as late as 1500 b.c. Some whose 
areliffiological position was uncertain were clearly what 
may be described as neolithic wasters, although it must be 
clearly understood that at present we have no data on the 
Neolithic Period in China, but only of the Clialcolithie 
Others were uncertain both as to form and their horizon. In 
spite, therefore, of these isolated finds from the Ortlos bend, 
there is no definite evidence of pabrolitliic man in China! 
I he her finds which have been made makes the reported 
genuine implements seem very doubtful, especially since wc 
know that early forms survived until what must be described 
as, geologically at least, a very recent period (HI. 7 ; in. 3 ; 
Ilh 0], 

lhe finds which are alleged to have been made in the 
south and in Indo-China are of an equally doubtful character 
It we summarize tlie evidence it must be admitted that' 
although Boule has lent the great weight of his authority 
to the Siberian finds, and is apparently inclined even ten 
accept the more than doubtful ones from Kansu we still 
know nothing of early man north of the great uplift, and 

aLX ,hc i>robl ' m if 

m,«n evidence of man's handiwork is so doubtful it i, 
natural that lus boues arc likely be even more rare 
froo, Prtbeeai.tl.ropm, two drfloite reports have been ,2 
of early man in Asm. ue 
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Tlit 1 first is said to be possibly of Aurigimccnn date. It 
-was found by Zumoilcn in a cave at Antclias in Phoenicia. 
No complete morphological report appears to liave been 
published {111. 10). 

The second is a sacrum, described by Matsunioto in 1915 
(HI. II). The bone came from an ancient deposit in Honan. 
On the ground of its shape and curvature Matsunioto believes 
it to be Ncandcrthaloid. Considering tire variations which 
occur in sacra, and judging from the published figures, it 
would seem exceedingly hazardous, even were its ancient 
date definitely established, to assert on morphological 
grounds that this sacrum belonged to a representative of 
Neanderthal man, and until Dr. Black's report is published 
we cannot, say what was 1 he exact form of early mail in 
Honan during the Chalcolithic Period. Apart then from 
geologic evidence, the association is doubtful. The geologic 
evidence is, however, also extremely doubtful. Mabsumoto 
publishes no data as to the way in which the finds were 
made, but only states how they came into his hands. He 
dates the sacrum by describing it as similar in condition and 
fossilization to the remains of what he has decided is FAcphaz 
jmrnigeuitis, or a near relation. The remains of the elephant 
were, however, limited to a vertebra, which the author 
identifies, somewhat hesitatingly, as the ninth. It is de¬ 
scribed a* wry lightly fossilized. The evidence for the age 
of the sacrum is, therefore, doubtful in the extreme and can, 
until we have further bones from Honan in a definite stratum, 
be safely disregarded. 

Our evidence, therefore, for early man in Asia Incomes 
extremely meagre. Over the greater part of it ire have at 
present nothing certain. Most of that part is little known, 
some is unknown. The negative evidence then counts for 
nothing. Many authors have, however, in spite of this 
doubtful position, confidently affirmed that man originated 
in Asia. Some schools of thought, especially Mathew (I. 28* 
171), have suggested the central plateau. There is little 
evidence to confirm this attractive hypothesis beyond the 
fact that as the central plateau is remote and in a central 
position in Asia, the exploration of it is not likely to proceed 
rapidly. If early remains ore found there, luck Will favour 
the finders, and" the finds will fit in with many enticing 
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theories, but at present not even implements have rewarded 
the searchers in that region. 

The Siwalik fossiliferous beds have suggested to others 
that the origin of man must be sought in this region. There 
docs appear to have been what Soule describes as an extreme 
movement of life in that region towards the end of the Miocene 
and the beginning of the Pliocene, and the development or 
the higher primates is perhaps more marked tlian the other 
groups. But the evidence is limited to tliis general inference 
at present. The conclusions which can be drawn from the 
studv of mammalian fauna cannot, however, always be ap¬ 
plied successfully to man, and this hypothesis also remains an 
attractive and purely academic theory without any evidence 
to support it at present. The chance turning of a sod of 
earth may show lhat what lias been written above is correct, 
or may entirely confound it, but at present that sod of earth 
has not yet been turned. 

Wherever man originated, then, there is no reason par¬ 
ticularly to suppose that he originated in any particular 
place. 1 Xo very primitiv e remains have been discovered in 
America, and it seems unlikely that there will be. Opinions 
arc divided as to Asia, more perhaps incline towards it than 
against, but such theories can only be wild conjecture based 
on facts, which are not normally of value in dealing with 
mankind, though possibly they may be of value in dealing 
with him in a very rudimentary stage. The evidence at 
present throws most doubt on his antiquity in the north 
and favours his antiquity in the south. But all the evidence 
is such that it must date from a period long after man fitst 
became man, for he liad already learnt to shape elaborate 
implements, and the evidence from Europe suggests that 
tins relatively advanced stage of culture was only reached 
after a long apprenticeship. The relation of Asia to the 
modem race* of man Ls also a hazardous territory and not 



less full of pitfalls than that we have been discussing hut 
there is more evidence. In Europe we have remains of man 
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necessarily the cradle of man, but it gives us a starting-point 
from which to work. Further, we have evidence ol the 
movements of later man in Europe, and at least to a limited 
degree wc can trace the history of the three great races of 
Europe, as they were described by the older anthropologists* 
The situation is very clearly described by Houle. It is 
evident that the present centre of distribution of the Nordic 
race is Scandinavia; during palaeolithic times Sweden was 
covered with ice and they must necessarily have developed 
elsewhere in an iee-frec region. It seems probable on puhe- 
ontogical grounds that this ice-free region is to be found in 
Russia, central, south, and east, and not impossibly in the 
Trans-Ural region* Here again wc have no true ev idence, 

G iuflrida-Ruggeri (III. 14), and a somewhat similar view is 
taken by Flcure (XL 16), suggested that the Nordics arc a 
branch of Mediterranean man. Tills is by no means impos¬ 
sible; there is* however, no evidence to confirm tins hypo¬ 
thesis, winch has not met with general acceptance. Roulc 
suggests that Nordics, or Pre-Nordics, existed in Magdalenian 
times* 

It seems on the whole probable that the Nordics inclined 
to Europe and not to Asia. We do not know at present. 
Wc have suggestions, however, that in times which were 
su Hid cully remote to antedate the modern inhabitants, there 
were spread over the northern steppe land forest and tundra 
of the Eurasia tic continent a people who differed very con¬ 
siderably from the modern iidiabitants of those regions* Wc 
still have survivors of these long-heads belonging to the 
north at the two ends of the continent, the Nordics in Europe, 
the Ainu, and probably some of the Turkoman peoples in 
Asia. They differ profoundly from one another* but it is 
probable that they belong ultimately to the same stock* 
Unfortunately our methods of describing skulls differ so much 
that from the published accounts it is often difficult to be 
certain of the characters of some of the skulls; this is par¬ 
ticularly to be regretted in the case of the early finds from 
Northern Siberia. It is clear that wc have to do with a long¬ 
headed race* possibly more than one race* who at one period 
probably had a very w T ide distribution, W here their origin 
was it is impossible to say. We are by no means sure that 
they all are l be same people. An examination of Ainu skulls 
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and other prehistoric skulls from Japan, possibly of a remote 
age, possibly more recently, suggested to me that the kinship 
between the Nordics and the Ainu was by no means so 
remote as has often been suggested- The difference of pig¬ 
ment was gTcat, but, as lias already been seen, pigment is not 
a reliable guide to race. 

It seems probable, then, that we had a centre of distribution, 
either in Eastern Europe or in Northern Asia, where the ice 
cap does not seem to Jinve stretched so far to the south. 
The people dispersed from this centre in two directions and 
ultimately became in one case the tall, fair people of Northern 
Europe, and in the other the stocky, curlv-haired Ainu 
with their brunet colouring and brown or auburn eyes. 

It may even be that the Ainu are the relics, but little 
specialized of this early race. Their general characters arc 
such, as we shall see in greater detail, as those of a primitive 
race, while it is not possible to avoid the suggestion, especially 
if one has lived among them, that their kinship with the 
peoples of Europe must always be borne in mind. 

This suggestion would not necessarily shift the original 
cradle of the Nordic race further to the cast than lioulc 
suggests, especially since we liave evidence of Proto-Nordic 
man on the Turkoman steppes. We must remember that 
to suggest kinship is by no means to affirm any particular 
home. Kinship means a common stock, but where tliat 
common stock originated is at present entirely uncertain, 
and I can only put forward the very tentative suggestion of 
common kinship while confessing that such kinship is as yet 
entirely unproven, and that even were it proved it would'do 
nothing more than suggest what lias been put forward on 
other grounds, namely, that Nordic man originated in the 
northern part of the Eurasia lie continent at a comparatively 
remote period, and that he ndgrated thence for some entirely 
unknown reason. It is to be noted tliat his migrations still 
continue, and at present lie has succeeded in establishing, if 
not his pure type, at least strains with a fair proportion of his 
blood over most of the temperate zones. 

In neolithic times it seems extremely probable that tills 
migration was very active. That he or a kindred race sent 
further waves into the Far East is probable but bv no means 
certain, and there is at present little direct evidence to 5U p- 
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port it. It is qm to sure that at this time he overran the 
Scandinavian Peninsula, and s& firmly established lumseLf 
there as to give, as Boole says, the illusion Uiat this was the 
place from which he originally sprung. 

The Mediterranean race presents a different problem. 
While I have tried to suggest that the Nordics and those who 
resemble them* whether kinsmen or not, are at least special¬ 
ized to live in northern conditions and on the w'hole have 
never succeeded in adapting themselves to southern con¬ 
ditions* it is dear that that branch of mankind which we call 
Mediterranean is a child of the .south. It is possible that they 
may be two closely allied branches of the same race, the one 
adopted to tropical or sub-tropical conditions, the other to 
the north. We have no ev idence to support or combat this 
theory. It has been shown, however, that while the association 
of the northern long-heads with one another is problematical, 
there are many reasons which suggest that the Mediterranean 
or Brown race has a wide distribution and probably a number 
of sub-races. These are distributed from the Dutch Indies 
to the Pillars of Hercules* They are found in Egypt in the 
comparatively early period which we call pre* dynastic, and 
they are represented in the earliest tombs wliich have so 
fat been carefully examined in Mesopotamia. But this is 
all modern history. It carries us but back to yesterday m 
our search for origins. Some of the much earlier skulls from 
Europe apparently belong to this type. All we can say is 
that from remote times, as it would appear, almost since man 
in his modern and non-Ncanderthaloid form was living on 
the earth, we find this type scattered along the western and 
southern seaboard of the great continent whose ethnological 
history we arc considering* Where bis cradle was we have 
no evidence to show us. As there probably were other races 
in occupation of the eart h at the time that he was beginning, 
it seems not improbable that his birthplace was some where 
within the area of his present distribution, at a period 
sufficiently remote for Jum to become acclimatized to different 
conditions. At present it is impossible to be more precise* 
One or two suggestions have been made about the origin of 
Mediterranean man which suggest a rather different origin 
from that which I have given above* Giu f frida-Rupgeri 
fill. I t), for instance* thinks tliat the race was produced 
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by a cross between Cromagmm man and a type which he 
calls ProtO'Ethiopic. The disadvantage of this theory is that 
we have very little evidence as to the true nature of the 
former type, and none hi regard to the latter. In any case* 
this would not explain the present distribution of the Brown 
races, nor how they come to present such remarkable difler- 
cnees in pigmentation while preserving the same main 
features. 

The great group of brachyecphab, which 1 liave divided 
into Alpine, Dinaric, and Armcnoidj but wJiich in this chapter 
I will refer to as Alpine for lack of a term which shall include 
the three branches* is generally admitted to have taken its 
origin in Asia, The precise relationship of this stock to Yellow 
man is one of the most important considerations in dealing 
with its origin* Some authors would hardly distinguish 
between the two, making them closely related. Others, again, 
seem to sec in them closely related stocks, the Alpine being att 
offshoot from the Yellow. Houle suggests that the migration 
westwards probably began at the end of the glacial period, 
and tliat the Alpines gradually lost their Mongoloid characters 
as they advanced westwards. How this process took place 
he does not explain. 

It seems probable that the early advances of Alpine man 
were not $o much migrations as a series of infiltrations into 
other populations. In the Bronze Age* however* they 
certainly made a great influx into Western Europe (JIL 15), 
but they had previously been filtering into the Near Eu*t 
at a time which can be definitely dated, approximately the 
beginning of the Dynastic Period in Egypt (II* 17, 114). 
They present in many ways a different problem from that 
which we have been discussing because* at least in Western 
Asia and m Europe, they arc certainly not the earliest 
representatives of modern man, although as I shall show 
elsewhere they have been claimed as the earliest inhabitants 
of Asia Minor, a region which was not iidiabitcd till neolithic 
times, possibly quite late therefore in man’s history. Although 
to-day we find Alpine man widely distributed in Asia, on the 
whole w here he appears in a fringing position it w ould seem 
as though his arrival was late* In Europe he is essentially 
the child of the mountains. That he originated in Asia seems 
almost the only conclusion that can be drawn from the evidence 
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that wc have at present. His relationship to Yellow man is 
not at present dearly understood in spite of many precise 
statements to the contrary. If we accept the supreme value 
of the cephalic index, and many anthropologists are very 
doubtful about its value, then we shall probably see a like¬ 
ness. If not, then it is clear that there is no reason to suggest 
llie closer linkage of Yellow man with Alpine than with the 
other races. 

We linve as yet no knowledge of the origin of Yellow man. 
The centre of Asia is a country which lias not as yet been fully 
explored, and at present the earliest remains which have been 
discovered of this type do not appear Lo lie of any very great 
antiquity. As has been explained above, we do not even know 
whether Alpine man is related in his origin to Yellow man. 
One point in regard to the early form of Yellow man which 
needs consideration here is his relation to the inhabitants of 
the New World. 

The origin of the Amerind has been the cause of much 
discussion. Many untliropologists, notably Hrdlickn (Ilf. 
Its and 37}, believe that there is not in the Americas any 
truce of early man, llrdlieka’s position seems to be that 
in most eases the evidence of antiquity breaks down, but that 
where it does seem that the geological evidence is difficult to 
assail, the character of the human remains is such that for 
the most part they do not differ from modem Indians, and 
therefore they are of no great antiquity (III, IS, id, and Do). 
There are, it is true, one or two cases which seem at first sight 
not to fail within either of these two categories; they can, 
however, most of them be explained when the evidence is 
fully considered. 

There is, however, no reason why the early remains of mau 
in America should not be of some antiquity and at the same 
time bear considerable resemblance to the modern Indian. 
In North-eastern Asia to-day, as we shall sec in a later chaptcr, 
there are peoples who bear a dose resemblance to the modern 
Amerinds. This resemblance can probably be best explained 
by supposing tliat they Imd u common ancestor who did not 
differ very greatly from Ids modern descendants. It is true 
tliat the Amerinds to-day present certain differences, of hcad- 
form, colour, stature, and so on. These resemblances, how- 
are such tliat Hrdlickn behoves that they muv be 
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considered as belonging to the same race, while others suppose 
that there are several racially distinct types in America. In 
any case, it would seem to be generally admitted at present 
that the resemblances between the Amerind and the Yellow 
races are such that they must belong to the same racial stock. 
There is no evidence which inclines one to believe that they 
originated in America. It is therefore probable that they 
originated in Asia. It does, however, seem probable that 
there have been several movements of peoples in both 
directions in the neighbourhood of the Behring Strait. Some 
of the present people in Asia may therefore owe their origin 
to the American continent, but only as a secondary racial 
cradle. 

The Asiatic Eskimo are not numerous in number, but 
considerable attention has been drawn to this interesting 
people. It would seem, as we shall show later, t hat the Asiatic 
Eskimo are more closely related to their neighbours, who are 
not Eskimo, than to the Eskimo of North America. It seems 
that in any case we must associate the Eskimo people with 
the Yellow race, while at the same time distinguishing them 
from the Amerind. Possibly the differentiation may have 
taken place at a comparatively remote period, but here again 
wc have no evidence on which to base any theories, The 
cranium from Chan eels dc has been considered by many ob¬ 
servers, fruni Testut (III, 21J, who originally described it, to 
Professor Sollns (III. 22), to be Eskimoid, Are we,therefore, 
to find not in Asia but in Europe the original ancestors of 
the inhabitants of the extreme north-east of the Asiatic 
continent ? 

Such a conclusion would be Imzardous in the extreme. 
In tlie first place, but little reliance can be placed on the 
evidence of a single cranium. Secondly* wc have at present 
no means of judging whether the character?! P which do seem 
at first sight to resemble the characters of the Eskimo, are 
really to be considered as such. The form of the nose hm 
been considered by some to l>c important evidence u$ proving 
the relationship with the Eskimo, The narrowness which 
appears in both the Clmncelade specimen and in most Eskimo 
skulls is certainly remarkable. It must be remembered* how¬ 
ever, that both were subjected to extremely cold conditions, 
and the narrowness of the nose may be a convergence, not 
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a matter of relationship. The form of the cranium, with its 
marked keeling when viewed from the front (in norma 
facialis)* may also be accounted For in the same way. Professor 
Thomson has shown good reasons for supposing that the 
keeling in the Eskimo is not a racial character, but is duo to 
the use which these people make of their masticatory appara¬ 
tus. Here, again, we liavc no certain evidence and can only 
record the observed facts* 

The conclusion warranted by our present evidence would 
be that the various peoples who can be grouped together as 
members of the Yellow race all probably originated in Asin r 
and it would appear in its northern part* The suggestions of 
Mongoloid man in Europe in palaeolithic times have not as 
yet been substantiated. 

We know nothing at present about the origin of the 
Negritos, and cannot sav whether they came from Africa* 
which would seem unlikely, or whether, which is more prob¬ 
able, that they arc Asiatic in origin* There b not at present 
any definite evidence, as far as I am aware, which would claim 
our belief that the Negro originated in Asia. Any theories 
that may be put forward on physical grounds must remain at 
present pure conjectures. 

The outcome of this chapter, then* is for the most part 
purely negative. We cannot speak for lack of evidence of 
ultimate origins. It seems probable that the Yellow races, 
and at least one branch of the White races* have had their 
centre of dispersion in Asia, but in what locality it is impossible 
at present to specify* More generally, however* it seems not 
improbable that the earliest cradle of mankind was some¬ 
where in Asia/* 


CHAPTER IV 


Western Asia 

Am the peoples of the near east 

I ft the pre vious clmpters I Itave been considering in broad 
outline the general conditions to which man is sub¬ 
jected in Asia, and the groups into which the inhabitants of 
that area have been generally divided. In the chapters which 
follow I shall attempt to discuss in detail the general ethnology 
of the various parts of Asia, In spite of its disadvantages I 
have found it most convenient to follow the example of most 
of my predecessors, and to adopt the gcograpliic method of 
grouping. This method lias the obvious advantage that the 
greater part of the works referred to deal with particular 
small areas. It also makes the task of the reader simpler 
if he wishes to consult an atlas, as he will not be continually 
turning over pages. Such a division is* however, artificial 
when considered from the point of view of the classifica¬ 
tion of mankind, although geographical and other boundaries 
do seem to have played a definite part in the moulding of 
peoples. 

The method which I iiuve pursued is first to discuss as 
briefly as possible the geographical conditions in cadi area 
which seem to be of importance to the student of ethnology, 
and then to consider the affinities of the people themselves. 
I have added a number of references to other parts of tlie book 
from time to time in order to enable the reader to find a fuller 
discussion of some point which may be of equal importance in 
the elhncdogy of more than one area. The more gen era I 
hooks have not been referred to more thnsi once in the 
bibliography p but here again I have tried, by a system of 
cross references, to enable the student w ho may be particularly 
interested in one country to find papers which deal with the 
area in which he is interested, but which arc more logically 
placed in the bibliography of another area. 
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The country which forms the subject of the present chapter 
includes roughly what is generally know n as the * 4 Neat East 
and the 11 Middle East/ 5 and part of South-East Russia. Much 
of it was formerly included in the old Turkish Empire* now 
divided under various groupings. As the older divisions arc 
more familiar it may be convenient to adopt them k they 
include, Anatolia, Cyprus* Mesopotamia, Syria, Arabia* all 
of w hich formed part of the Turkey in Asia, although Cyprus 
had been administered by threat Britain since 1878* Armenia 
now F forms a separate province and Irak is included in 
Mesopotamia. Iran may be said to include Persia and 
Afghanistan* Finally* the northern part of this area is at 
present divided into the Turkoman and Uzbcg Republics. 

The country has very diverse features, and does not form 
in any sense a unit, but it possesses certain ethnological 
features in common which arc not shared by other parts of 
the Asiatic continent. 

In this region and in thus Tcgion only is there direct 
communication with two continents* and here the ethno¬ 
logical problem cannot be separated from that of Europe 
on the one hand, and that of Africa on the other. It 
would appear, however, that here as elsewhere Asia lias 
had a greater influence on its neighbours than the other 
countries have had on Asia, The mountain Tanges in general 
terms run parallel to Lhe north and the south coasts of Ana¬ 
tolia. They then turn and run in two directions, one series 
parallel to the Syrian coast and the other east of the valley 
of the great rivers and finally parallel to the Persian Gulf. 
The Elburz Mountains are situated to the south of the Caspian 
Sen, and afteT curving to the south-east finally join the great 
massif of Afghanistan. The mountain ranges of Persia arc 
separated from Afghanistan* first, by the depression of the 
Lut desert* and then after crossing a range wliieh runs north¬ 
west and south east by tire desert of Seistam 

Arabia forms a province by itself* the highest portions* with 
one except ion, lying on the west and forming a series of long- 
drawn-out steps to the Persian Gulf* 

Owing to the diversity of the surface features there are 
considerable differences in climate. Except for the south¬ 
west corner of Arabia and the region between the Black Sea 
and the Caspian* the average rainfall in July is everywhere 
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below one inch. In January the Mediterranean coastal region 
receives between four and eight inches. Apart from this 
coastal region and an area of small rainfall in Central-Western 
Anatolia, the country north-west of a line drawn from Suez 
to the south-east corner of the Caspian has an average 
rainfall of between two and four inches. The Mesopotamian 
region, and the Persian Gulf and the country lying south 
of the Caspian, between one and two inches, and the rest 
of the Arabian peninsula and the deserts of Iran less than 
an inch. 

The January isothermal lines run roughly east and west. 
Anatolia and the region to the east is between the W-50 
degrees, Syria 10 degrees higher and Western and Southern 
Arabia between 70 degrees and SO degrees. In July the central 
region, including the tableland of Arabia, the Mesopotamian 
plain, Kurdistan, and the Plateau of Iran have a temperature 
over the 60 degrees isotherm, and actually include some of 
the hottest inhabited towns of the earth. The extent of 
mountainous regions, of course, varies these generalizations 
to a large extent, and in many parts the winters are more 
extreme on the uplands than an enumeration of the isotherms 
would indicate* 

The vegetation forms, perhaps, a better guide to the con¬ 
ditions under which man lives than a mere enumeration of 
dimatic conditions. Corresponding to the main mountain 
chairs there are large areas of Alpine vegetation j those 
proportionately largest aTe found in Armenia* but the longest 
stretches extend from Tabriz to Meshed, and from north of 
Kashan to south of Kerman. 

There is an area of steppe between Angora and Kanin, and 
south-west of Erzeroum. Otherwise the greater part of 
Anatolia consists either of cultivated land, or land wltieh is 
capable of cultivation. The same is true of the Syrian coast 
and the Yemen, There Is a long stretch of this country south- 
west, almost from Lake Van in Kurdistan, The edge of the 
mountain region south of the Caspian and the lower part of 
Mesopotamia is similar and there are areas of oasis in Syria, 
some of them of large extent. Much of Persia and the Tigris 
Tegion is steppe, and elsewhere the country is either semi- 
desert or passes* in the Xefud and Dahna in Seistan and else¬ 
where in Iran, into true desert. 
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It will be seen from this tlmt most of the movements must 
have been north-west or south-east, except along the Syrian 
coast. There arc, however, reasons for believing that con¬ 
siderable cliangcs may have taken place in this region and 
that roads may have become in some cases less hospitable 
than they were formerly, and regions once inhabited have 
now become desert* Most of the regions which seem to 
liave changed appear to have been of an oasis type of culture, 
and this type is singularly sensitive to its environment; 
when once control is relaxed it is liable to change rapidly 
and considerably even without any general desiccation of 
the area. 

The countries in the west which have been most closely 
connected ethnologically with this area are important. The 
Mediterranean offers a drain of islands which can be reached 
even by the most timid mariner. Cyprus and the high 
mountains near the Anatolian coast are always in sight of 
one another, and though the Lebanon is only visible at 
dawn from the island, a short distance at sea will make 
both lands visible to the mariner. Further to the west the 
chain of islands is even more continuous. It has happened, 
therefore, that owing to the biological law that surrounding 
areas arc populated from large central areas, there has been 
a pressure of peoples from the Asiatic continent to the west* 
The round-headed peoples from the east have, within a period 
which we trace fairly exactly, that is since the end of the Jess 
well-known ftjesohthic period and the earlier Neolithic Period, 
profoundly modified the population of Malta, Tlds modi¬ 
fication is so great that we may almost say that a different 
race occupies the island to-day from that which occupied it 
in ehaleolitluc times. They altered the population of Crete, 
in all probability during the Mitioan Period. Of the other 
border lands at present we have little evidence to guide us, 
but there are suggestions that they have at least aflected the 
population. In all this Mediterranean area there are indica¬ 
tions that the aboriginal population was akin to the present 
Mediterranean race. The invaders from Asia changed the 
imputation at various times from the Neolithic Period 
onwards 

It would seem to be reasonable to ask the question whether 
the Mediterranean area made any return to the Asiatic. At 
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present this question is difficult to answer. I have shown 
how the Mediterranean race spreads over much of Western 
Asia. On the otheT hand, it hardly seems probable that the 
origin of the Mediterranean race was in the Mediterranean 
region. Sergi and others believe that the Mediterranean race 
is akin to the Negro, There are, it is true, certain resem¬ 
blances, but generally the Negro is so different that this 
connection can hardly be admitted. 

Probably, then, the western rood out of Asia has been used 
in one direction only by migrating peoples. On the outskirts 
it is true that there appear to have been many and various 
movements of peoples. The variations in some parts of 
Western Anatolia are so great that there must have been 
considerable admixture. The ancient historians also suggest 
that there were migrations in both directions. These 
later movements, however, appear to be of slight weight 
beside the greater racial trend which lias been from east to 
west. 

Undoubtedly, there lias been at various times a close 
connection between Asia and Egypt. Tliis country is a 
narrow trough, and one of the most convenient entrances to 
this trough is near its mouth. There is every probability 
that the background of the present and the former popula¬ 
tion of Egypt, Elliot Smith's Proto-Egyptians, have been 
in the country for a very long period. Within historic times, 
however, this type was overlaid by an invader of alien ty|ic 
who is closely akin to the Armenoid race. He appears 
earlier in the Delta than elsewhere, and there is every reason 
to believe that this invasion of a racial type into Egypt is 
exactly similar to the invasion of the same racial type into 
the Mediterranean islands, although they came earlier into 
Egypt. 

Communications on the east are more difficult. It is one 
thing to travel in a caravan across a difficult country and 
quite another to migrate in sufficiently large numbers to 
change t he type of the population. It is true that the pilgrims 
to Mecca arc sufficiently numerous almost to lie classed as n 
racial migration, but it seems as though the types of popu¬ 
lations were established long lie fore the Holy C ities were 
thronged by pious devotees. 

The natural ways by which man can penetrate the land 
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of Iron from the east are restricted. There is A way to the 
north and north-east. To-day there b a caravan road which 
leads from Meshed westwards to Teheran, south of the 
Elburz Mountains* and there divides, part of the road going 
to the souths where it divides again and serves Persia on the 
east and Mesopotamia on the west. The more northerly road 
runs west from Teheran to Anatolia, through Azerbaijan. 
It seems probable that it was through the country traversed 
by this road between the Turkoman desert and the desert 
regions of Khorassan that the round-heads came into Western 
Asia. There runs a road from Meshed to Kerman, skirting 
the mountains to the south of the former place, but it h 
unlikely that this is a route which was followed by migrating 
peoples* Indeed, it is difficult to account for the present 
distribution of the short-heads in this part of the world under 
existing geographical conditions. On the whole the great 
mountain barrier seems to divide the two groups of peoples 
which mingle in places especially, as we shall see, in the area 
we are discussing. They must at one time have passed right 
across Asia, but under what circumstances can hardly be 
determined at present. If they took the more northerly 
route, as seems to-day the most likely, we should lsave 
expected to find more traces of them than we do in the 
region north of the Hindu Kush- On the other hand, if is 
by no means impossible that the period during which the 
Mediterranean race was distributing itself is so remote 
and so close to the age of extreme glaciation that the 
communications, even in Seistau. were open for man to 
pass without the elaborate organisation and speciaKaatlon 
which arc necessitated by desert travel. 

The whole of this area is concerned with the rise 
and gradual development of the culture on which our 
Western civilization is based. It is of little concern for 
our present purpose whether the original mother of our arts 
was the Nile valley or the valley of the twin rivers, for, as 
we shall see, their population was fundamentally not dif¬ 
ferent in origin, though the Sumerians were of a different 
stock. In any case we have the interesting problem to 
consider as to whether the physical characters of the in¬ 
habitants of this area were of the greatest importance in 
making the beginnings of this civilization possible, or whether 
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geographical or other factors were in the main responsible. 
It is of interest to note that, on the whole, the Creeks were 
° f IC wlTlie ^tock, but that probably the mixture, which 
nimle the population of the Near East such a curious blend, 
took place in Greece later than in the more eastern countries 
" ° nitt ^ ahl> remember that Egypt had advanced far in her 
ails before the Armcnoid peoples entered into her popula- 
turn and the Mesopotamian people also contained a large 
blend of the Mediterranean race. Wo are, therefore, open 
to believe, if we consider that racial stock is an important 
clement in contributing to the suecess of nations, either that 
the Mediterranean stock was the most important or alter¬ 
natively tiie Armenoid, or finally a mixture of the two. 
It ims even been further suggested that there was a Nordic 
Strain at least among the ruling classes. At present we have 
not s time lent evidence on which to base any theories It is 
however, of interest to call attention to'the early racial 

* Ti«j / hC i. f t 0pICS tD " h<>m Ettro P e > s so profoundly 
indebted for the beginnings of her culture, and it is the more 

important because some authorities have advanced very 
strongly the view that the potentialities of quite other races 
are really greater than these. 

With such general considerations before us we may con¬ 
sider the inhabitants of the Near East in greater detail 
always remembering that possibly the geographical com 
di ions to-day may not be quite the same as when man first 
inhabited the area, and that the region has always been one 
of considerable turmoil; but that the populations to-dav 
are not very different from those in ancient times of whom 
unfortunately 1 wc Imw so few relics. 

Although for descriptive purposes it is convenient to 
consider the races which inlmbit it as two groups, the in¬ 
habitants of Mediterranean Asia and the inhabitants of 
Iranian Asia it must be remembered that on the whole the 
type of populat.cn Is the same. There are two main stocks 

f m lllA " Anti Arnicnoi(l man ; sometimes they arc 

found in a pure state, more often they arc mixed The 
earlier inhabitants of this area have been found hv different 
authors in one or other of these two types. * ' 

The most distinguished writer on this subject in recent 
) '“ rS " V<m 1" » P«P» puMJsfed many yo^o 
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(TV, 7), and subsequently elaborated in Ins Huxley Lecture 
(IV. 2), lie put forward the suggestion that the earliest 
inhabitants of Asia Minor belonged to the type which he 
mlkd Armcnnid, a name that has now passed into anthropo¬ 
logical literature. He supposed that Mediterranean man was 
a later comer. Von Luschan was inclined to see in these round- 
headed peoples the tribes who were responsible for the isms 
and andros terminations in place names, which are associated 
with many parts of the mainland of Asia and Greece. 

He connected these peoples with the various heterodox 
sects which are found not only in Anatolia but also in North 
Syria and Mesopotamia. All these sects are remarkably 
homogeneous in their composition, and the statistical treat * 
ment of von Lusehan's figures confirms Ids statement tliat we 
are dealing with a remarkably homogeneous race in an area 
where most of the peoples ore extremely mixed. 1 Most of 
these communities are eiidogaruous* and have by continual 
intermarriage succeeded in avoiding the excessive mixing 
which all the peoples in their neighbourhood have acquired. 
How far this endogamous condition has been enduring it 
is impossible to say t but it presumably must date from com¬ 
paratively early times. 

It is possible tlrnt these strange communities may have 
been endogamous before tlie advent of Christianity, and 
heretics before the days of heresy. Otherwise it is difficult 
to see how they could have kept their purity of type* Von 
Luschan would sec in them the scattered relics of the earliest 
inhabitants. He believes that the later comers were of 
Mediterranean stock and that they mixed for the most part 
with the population t and these communities alone remained 
of the old stock*. 

If this is so f the original formation of these communities 
must he of very ancient date* Already in the Bronze Age 
it seems that both stocks were present in parts of Anatolia. 
The earliest inhabitants of Cyprus* of whom we have any 
definite traces* are almost certainly a mixed stock* formed 
of the dements of Mediterranean and Armenoid man. Al¬ 
though it seems not improbable that there was a Neolithic 


1 Tim todinl dievtalMMiR of Ole 1 cephalic iudjfiH calculated fmiu von 
Lu^hon'i npffm for LyriA giro; Turks (irwlu fl-9, B^ktA^h and Tad- 
clintUky 2-8, 
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Age in C yprus, no relics of this age in the form of human 
skeletons have been discovered up to the present ■ I ex¬ 
amined a number belonging to various periods in the Bronze 
Age, They seemed to me to differ in no essentials from the 
modern inhabitants of the island. If then the aborigines 
had already been swamped by Mediterranean man at this 
comparatively early date, the formation of the homogeneous 
communities must already have begun, a difficulty which it 
is hard to overcome. Both races were existing more or Jess 
side b} side at Kish at a very early date. It seems, however, 
not improbable that the Sumerians belonged to the Armcnoid 
race, and the view which traces the Sumerians front the 
Turkestan region may possibly be confirmed when we have 
further definite evidence from the excavators. (See page lOtt.) 

It seems, therefore, on the evidence which we have at 
present, difficult not to believe that the aborigines, at 
least in W estern Asia, were of Mediterranean stock. There 
seems to have been a movement of Armcnoid peoples in 
early times towards the west. They reached Malta in the 
Bronze Age, ousting the Mediterranean stock who were there 
in eM I colit hie times. It seems probable that there are also 
traces of these same people as far west as Anghdu lihu in 
Sardinia. Their further extension to the west, which seems 
probable, need not be furt her discussed here. Colonies appear 
slid to survive on the North African coast. They are there 
surrounded with people from a different stock. Tn Malta 
however, I was impressed by the fact that they find definitely 
ousted the previous population and, in spite of a continuous 
inllux of Mediterranean man throughout historic times, had 
maintained their racial features, in some districts even 
with a fair degree of purity. In one village (Siggewe) the* 
standard deviation of the cephalic index of SO males was 
only 2■95. 


. 1 Tasluck (IV, S) appears to be of opinion that much of 
the racial admixture and the present distribution of the 
racial types in Western Asia arc of comparatively recent 
origin. After discussing the identification by von Ltischan 
of the coincidence of religions beliefs and anthropological 
types he continues: “The locality in which this anthropo¬ 
logical type [the Armcnoid,] is most frequent is the moun¬ 
tainous bridge-land which lies between the fertile countries 
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of Anatolia, Persia, Mesopotamia, &nd Syria. This bridge- 
land has never been civilized, i lie ugh it lias been penetrated 
at various times by missionaries—religions, political, and 
military ; in particular p being the old border land between 
Turkey and Persia, it was naturally the resort of Persian 
emissaries during the long wars of the two nations. The 
result of the presumed religious propagan (hi carried on from 
the side of Persia among still pagan nomads, Kurdish or 
Turkish, possibly also among Armenian Christians, is a patch- 
work of religious compromises of which the outwardly pre¬ 
dominating elements are Shia Islam, and Armenian Chris¬ 
tianity, among a people of marked physical homogeneity. 
A certain proportion of these peoples have migrated west¬ 
wards, as probably in other directions, either from natural 
causes or under pressure of artificial transplantation which 
was carried out in the sixteenth century by the Ottoman 
Government as a means of breaking up the solidarity of the 
border tribes known to be Shia in religion and consequently 
in sympathy with Persia* The emigration processes Jiave 
gone on foT centuries, the emigrants from the mountainous 
bridge-land sometimes amalgamating with the men of the 
plains under the influence of a prevalent civilization, some* 
times keeping themselves aloof owing to religious and other 
differences- The bridge-land type when found in the west 
may thus represent immigrations of widely different date, 
ranging from remote antiquity to comparatively modern 
times/* 

While not denying that there have been comparatively 
recent immigrations, it seems probable that the bulk of the 
population was in ancient times not unlike what it is at 
present. It is, however, more than likely that some of 
the homogeneous groups, some of winch von Luschan pre¬ 
sumably considered to be the aborigines may, on the contrary, 
be the last-comers. 

Many have suggested tlmt there Is a third dement 
in the population, Nordic. The latest supporter of tins 
theory appears to be Peake (IV. 9), who in an interesting 
paper on the racial dements at the first siege of Troy, 
suggests that about 2000 n.c. there was an invasion from 
the north-west of xaulhoditous, long-headed tribes like the 
modern Kurds, i.e* Nordics, lie suggests that some of these 
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steppe folk sacked Hlssariik and proceeded to the grassy 
plains of Central Anatolia* while the remainder skirting the 
coast of the iLgean found Lhdr way to Thessaly and settled 
in the plains of Larissa. He says that one skull from The*- 
sally described by Duckworth in A/att, “ judged by the 
illustration, might well be Nordic.” In this view he has 
followed von Lusehan also* who saw* In the Kurds repre¬ 
sentatives of the Nordic race. 

Whatever their origin may have been, we find at present 
in Asia Minor several different types of population* There 
are first, a mixed type, with an extremely high standard 
deviation, especially of the cephalic index, This suggests 
that they are a compound of a long and a short*headed type 
of population* This mixed population is found especially in 
towns and on the sea-coast* where in some cases there is a 
definite tendency towards doliehocephaly, The pure round- 
headed type is found in the mountains and swampy districts, 
Cyprus (I. 13) has a mixed population in which the two 
types arc blended. The standard deviation of the cephalic 
index in Cyprus is on the living about 4 + l, while that for 
Crete is 4 24; as a strong contrast in the Lyeian gypsies 
measured by von Luschan it is 2 s 83* It is of interest to nofc 
that within the former island there is evidence of local 
types. This variation is, no doubt, due to different mixings 
having taken place, I found that by crossing the mountains 
jit Cyprus and travelling from the Hay of SaJainis to the 
north coast, a leisurely day's journey, that the two popula¬ 
tions were dissimilar. They were, however, closer to one 
another than to groups outside the island* 

It is proljable, therefore, that when we come to have exact 
data for the mainland we shall find there also a series of 
local types in addition to the religious sects of whose physical 
type we have already a few accurate measurements. 

In Cyprus there is no appreciable difference between the 
Bronze Age people and the moderns, although the data h 
scanty* Here, again, it seems reasonable to argue from the 
island to the mainland, but at present we can do no more 
than say that the odd* seem to be in favour of a similar 
population having existed in early times, m is found in 
Cyprus to-day. 

There remain to be considered the Uucc nations of this 
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region which have, owing to thdr historical importance, 
become very familiar to the West : the Armenians, the Jews, 
and the Arabs* We have already seen how with our present 
knowledge it would appear that there is a mixed population 
in Western Asia. This mixed population dearly is 
independent of nationality, including as it does Greeks and 
Turks, and other peoples* In spite of this fact, however, it 
must be remembered that our data is very' scanty, and that 
there is among the Turkish peasants a type which it seems 
possible sometimes to recognize, but which, so far, has not 
been classified by anthropologists- It is possible that there 
may be traces of eastern or Tatar blood among the Turks. 
The Turks in Cyprus are certainly physically not distinct from 
their Greek neighbours, whether they are in. the mainland 
yet remains to be seen; so far no observer appears to have 
been able to make this distinction. 

The case of the other nationalities is equally difficult. It 
is of course easy to detect racial traits, but it is more difficult 
to decide whether thay are of fundamental importance. 
There can be little doubt that among the true Armenians 
there h at least an admixture of blood which must be 
classified as Mediterranean- An Armenian skull which was 
recently presented to the Anatomy department in Oxford, 
with complete data as to its provenance, is certainly of this 
type. It would appear* however* that tins is not the normal 
type. The mean Armenian type has a head which has a 
length of about 182 mm, on the living, and h absolutely 
and relatively short. The breadth is both absolutely and 
relatively great, the mean being certainly over 150 mm., and 
some authors would make it as high as 159 mm. The cephalic 
index is therefore very great, the means of different authors 
running from 83 or 84 to as much as 87. The head is a large 
one, and is high as well as broad. The bizygomatic breadth, 
which in Cyprus was found to be one of the most constant 
characters is 136 mm., a measurement which is almost 
identical with that which I obtained in Cyprus. I also found 
that on the whole the bizygomatic breadth did not serve to 
distinguish the dillerent local races in Cyprus, It is dearly 
then a character which will lie of little service in distinguish- 
irig types in this area. The nose is high and relatively narrow* 
although there is evidence to suggest that the absolute 
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breadth may be great. The nasal index is low and the nose 
itself is very prominent. The stature b sometimes high* but 
b usually between 105 and 1G7 ecus, mean value. Although 
on the whole the type is hrunti there b often wfiat Weissen- 
berg lias described as an appearance of blondness. The eyes 
are usually brown, but hazel occurs* although somewhat 
rarely. 

In general terms it will he seen that the typo coincides 
closely with what we have described as Armenoid; von 
Luschan, therefore, appears to have been justified in Ids 
use of the term, although we must make the proviso Hint, 
certainly among Armenians* the Armenoid physical type is 
by no means universal. I have not been able to Find any 
data which could be reduced to statistical form, so we can¬ 
not say at present how far they are mixed- There are* of 
course, Armenians scattered well outside the province which 
hears their name and which lias been a thorn in the flesh to 
so many administrations from the Homan times onwards, 
but the question here b of the true inhabitants of Armenia* 
calling themselves Armenians, 

In this country also we find the same type of hrachy* 

eeplialie religious communities* to which allusion lias been 

made already, 

■ 

If we are justified on the whole in speaking with certain 
provisos of an Armenian national type, are we equally so in 
dealing with the Jews ? Data concerning the Jews has Ixx-rs 
collected from many different sources, and they may be said 
to be, anthropologically, well known. The question is natur¬ 
ally a vexed one, and lias been the occasion for many con¬ 
troversies and many different opinions. Most observers 
profess to sec in the Jewish type one of the most persistent 
varieties of the human race. Others, again* consider tliat 
the Jewish type varies in different places, the head-form 
accommodating itself to the local variety of head-form. 
“ They have,” says Hiptey, ** unconsciously taken on Lo a 
large extent the physical traits of the [people among whom 
their lot has been thrown.” lloas Juts affirmed even more 
strongly that the head-form of Jewish immigrants into the 
United States alters in conformity with American standards, 
even in the first generation of immigrants ; the physical effects 
of detention at Ellb Island apparently having a permanent 
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result on the population. Deniker divides the Jews into 
two types, one approximating to the Arab type, the other 
to the Assy mid* He admits that the types have been 
modified to a certain extent by elements from the populations 
among whom they dwell, but he adds: " Even in these cases, 
many traits, such as the convex nose, vivacity of eye, fre¬ 
quency of crythrism, frizzy hair* thick under-lip, inferiority 
of the thoracic perimeter, etc,, slum a remarkable per¬ 
sistence/ 1 

These two views are then totally opposed, and some form 
of reconciliation is necessary if the evidence can be inter¬ 
preted in such totally different ways. Up to the present 
no evidence has been forthcoming to support Professor Boas' 
interesting hypothesis, and it has been strongly combated 
on other grounds. The evidence so far adduced by recent 
writers confirms the stability and importance of the cephalic 
index without, perhaps, giving it the pride of place that the 
ardent followers of Retzius would have granted it. With 
comparatively few exceptions, for exceptions do occur, the 
Jews from various parts of the world usually retain the 
characteristic brachvcephalic head-form, their mean cephalic 
index being about 81. What, perhaps* is still more remark¬ 
able is they all have a very similar standard deviation of that 
index, usually between 3 and 4* Few cases occur below that 
limit, and rare cases above. This constant variation is not 
a little remarkable* It suggests that these communities 
which tend to be endogamous remain in about the same state 
of ethnic equilibrium, although they are placed in extremely 
different environmental conditions. But not only do the 
Jews retain their head-form in the majority of cases, they 
also preserve the other characters which Demker has men¬ 
tioned, the most noticeable of which is the form of the nose. 

For some reason or other the Jews have been able with a 
remarkable vitality to perpetuate a physical type which has, 
at least in many places, survived to a marked degree. The 
origin of this type 1$ therefore of particular interest. It is 
clear that there is a marked resemblance between Jew's and 
Armenians and, though the Armenoid type perhaps pre¬ 
dominates, there are clearly other elements in the composi¬ 
tion of the Jewish race. Weisscnberg suggests that the 
resemblance of the Jew s and the Armenians is due to a mixing 
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during historical times, not in Palestine but in the Caucasus, 
He suggests that here a blond element was introduced, with 
the result tliat there are two types of Jews, the Semitic dark 
with a fine nose, and an Armenoid with a coarser nose and 
an appearance of blondness. 

The figures which have been published suggest that there 
are at least two types of Jews, owing, clearly, to Ihe different 
admixture which lias taken place. 1 have suggested above 
that the mean cephalic index is about 80 or 81, it is interest¬ 
ing to note that the mean cephalic index of the Greeks is 
about the same. If, however, the latter are analysed it 
appears that this mean value is actually illusory, because 
there arc really two types which are welded together more 
or less imperfectly. The two types seem to be Mediterranean 
and Armenoid man. It seems not unlikely that a similar 
mixing has taken place among the Jews and’ that the result¬ 
ing index represents a composite figure. It is remarkable 
that the most brachycephalie Jews (the Gnudnian and those 
from Samarkand) (IV. SO) show the greatest variation 1 } 
possibly they have the greatest admixture of Armenoid blood 
from mixing among the peoples with whom they live. Those 
from Daghestan arc also very brachycephalic, but 1 have not 
been able to discover their variations. The most long-headed 
do not appear to be either less or more variable than the 
others. It is, however, worthy of notice that those who have 
the least variation of the cephalic index have a cephalic 
index of about 80 or 81, suggesting that in certain cases the 
mixed type succeeds in eliminating the extreme variations, 
a result which needs further confirmation. The nasal index 
is always so variable and is so liable to be affected by climatic 
conditions, that the difference between the mean values is 
probably not of racial significance even in spite of Weisseti- 
berg’s suggestion. 

If we adopt the suggestion that the Jews ate a composite 
race, the differences in the cephalic index at once assume 
less importance since, in such a race, n further degree of 
admixture will naturally have a greater effect than such an 
admixture will have in the case of a purer race. Xor is it by 
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any means certain that the cephalic index is the most marked 
characteristic of the Jewish race. The other features which 
have been mentioned seem to be almost more persistent in 
their survival. The characters which they present most 
frequently certainly suggest a predominance of Armenoid 
blood, but there is undoubtedly an admixture of Mediter¬ 
ranean blood. That they have mixed, to a certain degree* with 
other races in various parts of the world is certain, and 
the mixed nature of their origin would account for many 
of their variations, while generally, a* a type, they seem to 
be markedly persistent* 

■ The third national type, the L£ Arabs, tB now remains to be 
considered. The association of the Arabic tongue with Islam 
has made I his matter more difficult, especially since many 
peoples call themselves Arabs, although they may be very 
different in physical type in the same way that many peoples 
call themselves Turks, although they had hut little Turkish 
blood in their veins. 

The term Semite lias often been used in a racial as we]] as 
in a lingnisLie sense, and perhaps even more than in the case 
of the much-abused term Aryan ; it is sometimes used to 
mean Jews, sometimes Arabs and sometimes in, the much 
wider sense to signify those who speak Semitic languages. 
In other cases it is employed in the semi-racial sense to mean 
the descendants of the Arab conquerors who spread over 
North Africa in the Year of the Elephant (a.d. 5W) and 
later, i have met men who claimed to he Arabs who 
were certainly of stocks closely allied to those of Europe, 
fathers again who were almost pure negroes - t others were, for 
the most part, Malays, and some presented to the outward 
gaze little difference from the Chinese* All of them spoke 
Semitic languages, A term, therefore, with so wide a con¬ 
notation cannot be conveniently used for racial distinctions 
when we arc dealing with race from the purely physical 
aspect. 

To-day we have the Jews and the Arabs living side by 
side in Palestine, and the contact between the Arabs and 
the inhabitants of Arabia and those of Syria has always 
been close. For reasons which will appear later, I propose 
to discuss Mesopotamia before I describe the inhabitants 
of Arabia, not only because the history of the two countries 
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is closely linked, but also because the problems raised by the 
ethnology of Arabia can be more easily understood when 
that of Mesopotamia has been discussed. 

In addition to the people who have already been discussed, 
there arc found in Syria, as in Asia Minor, certain religious 
communities which have preserved the pure Armcnoid type, 
the latest known being the Druses and the Moron it es of Mount 
Lebanon, 

There are also groups of the Met wall, living in the valley 
of the Lcontes, who have long been inhabitants of Svria. 
They also seem to liave similar characteristics. Such 
measurements as liave been obtained (IV. 15) for them are 
almost exactly similar to those of the Armenians, ('hautre 
calls attention to the extreme flattening of the occiput, which 
is characteristic both of t his people and also of the Armenoids. 
He concludes that apart from this brachycephalic, all the 
other characters of the people are those which are usually 
associated with doliehoeephaly, a statement which seems a 
little difficult to understand. 

To the east of, and rivals of, the Armenians are the Kurds. 
They are prolably a very heterogeneous people, although 
there arc few accurate statistical data. They have been 
most carefully studied by Chant re (IV. 15). Summing up 
their genera! characters, he concludes that they have a narrow 
face, strong chin, and large stature, but it b difficult to 
obtain an exact figure, presumably because a good deal of 
variation occurs. Sixty per cent of them are mesatkephalic, 
but there are enormous variations, according to the different 
localities, especially where they have come into contact with 
different peoples. Those in the neighbourhood of Armenia 
are braehycephaUc, whereas those who have had contact 
with the Persians or the Arabs are dolichocephalic. In 
another article he remarks that the Yesidi, who arc essenti¬ 
ally of Armcnoid characteristics, are Kurds, and the Kurds 
of Constants appear also to belong to tills race. It has been 
suggested tliat these people, or at feast some of them, arc 
akin to the Nordic race. Cl la litre, however, describes them 
as being very dark, with eyes of a deep-brown tint. It seems 
more probable, then, that they also represent another ad¬ 
mix hire of the Armcnoid and Mediterranean races. It 
should Ijc noted that they practice certain forms of eranud 
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deformation which dearly makes cranial measurements 
unreliable. 

Until recent years Assyriologists have not taken the same 
interest in human remains as the Egyptologists. The skeletal 
material which lias reached Europe is therefore scanty; The 
present expeditions in the field are, however, keenly interested 
in the matter, ami it is probable that by the time these words 
appear in print considerable material will be available. 

The whole racial position, however, of the Sumerians and 
that historical people whom Assyriologbts call Semites 1 has 
been widely discussed. Dr* Gunther, in his recent work on 
Hie German people (II. 19), puts forward certain theories 
which appear to be self-contradictory- He states tliat in 
the fifth millennium me, the Sumerians with every proba¬ 
bility 15 appear to have been a people with n Nordic upper 
stratum and a round-headed, fiat-nosed—possibly " Inner 
Asiatic "■—lower stratum, and 41 it may well lie that in this 
upper stratum we have the earliest of the Nordic migrations/ 1 
The fall [untergaug] of the Sumerian world was due to the 
dying out of the creative Xordic upper stratum, a fanciful 
suggestion which can hardly be substantiated by any appeal 
to known facts. Glint her further believes that this fall was 
ushered in by the ini migration of Semitic-speaking folk of 
the Oriental,™ he-, .Mediterranean race, who formed a further 
stratum over the Sumerians (sec p. 284). 

On a later page (loc, dt., p* 454) he states that up to the 
second millennium u.c. Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, and Armenia 
were racially a unity, and were peopled by the I'anfet- 
a$ia!L<tchs Ra$st\ presumably the Armenoid race, a state¬ 
ment which can be dearly disproved by the discoveries of 
Woolley at Care lie mish and Ur, and Langdon at Kish, which 
will be di-rtrussed in detail later* The Nordic blood he believes 
to have been introduced in the second millennium, and to 
have become mixed with Fischer's Oriental mee, but this 
statement ignores again the population of the region to the 
east (see p* 110), 

1 Tim A^vriotogliiti appear to nmui tUtt wUo &piika a H ” 

language and invaded tfcrapatiHma from AratiiO- 

* Thu? Orient nJ me*, B d**aiptii» of which will be found in Baur. Fachpr- 
Ldaz (II. 17}, ia (he Kaa^em, or tBlItcr Middle Eiui^rn bren 4 L li of llit 
PJP4LQ racG ; il ha* not apparcjnl Jy received A namO fr&m Enylinh anthropotftjgtulJi, 
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Tf I understand Gunther's position correctly* lie appears 
to believe that the Sumerians belonged essentially to the 
Armenoid race. He lias only stated with a query the possi¬ 
bility of inner Asiatic influence, and has nowhere, it would 
seem, specifically stated what he considers this influence to 
be r but his reference to a flat-nosed people suggests that he 
had Yellow man in mind. 

Dr. Hall (IV, 3 P 174) lias put forward the very different 
hypothesis i\m\ the Sumerians were of Indian origin and 
akin to the Dravidian peoples, liis theory being based 
on the resemblance he sees of the facial features on the 
monuments and those of some of tlie inhabitants of India 
to-day. Elliot Smith (JL 17, ifil) has suggested that 44 the 
old Babylonian sculptures demonstrate the fact that the 
earliest Semites Lo enter Mesopotamia and Babylonia had 
the Armenoid type of nose and the characteristic flowing 
beard at the time they intruded into the dominions of the 
kings of Sinner and Akkad.” He goes on to show that these 
Armenoid peoples have left modern representatives, who are 
commonly known os Semites* but who have no more claim 
to that name than the Egyptians have to the name Arab, In 
a later chapter he suggests that u the Egyptians, Arabs, and 
Sumerians may have been kinsmen of the Brown race, each 
diversely specialized by long residence in its own country/ 1 
Subsequently he maintains that the Armcnoids of Northern 
Syria were able to descend the Euphrates and vanquish the 
more cultured Sumerians* 

His theories Imvc been attacked by Hall as being self- 
contradictory. It seems clear, however, that he wishes to 
contrast two types in Mesopotamia, an earlier comer. 
Sumerian, whom he believes to have been the true bringers of 
culture and to belong to the Brown race, and Inter Armenoid 
and uncultured conquerors, who were the Semites. 

Physical anthropology unfortunately cannot speak in terms 
of Semites and Sumerians. It is, however, possible to state to 
what racial types the early inhabitants of the valley belonged- 
It is to be regretted this evidence is at present very scanty. 
Till recently the earliest skull which has been recovered from 
this area was an early Bronze Age skull from the citadel 
in Carchemish, which was brought home by Woolley. It 
undoubtedly belongs to the Mediterranean type. 
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A single skull can tell us little of the ethnology of the 
country, but it is of value as showing tliat even at tlds com¬ 
paratively remote period Mediterranean man was to be found 
in the Euphrates valley. The excavations of the joint 
expedition of the University of Oxford and the Field Museum 
of Chicago have had more fruitful results (and Woolley has 
recently brought back a number of skulls which have as yet 
not been described). A series of ten crania were discovered 
in sufficiently good condition for removal to Oxford. 1 They 
were unfortunately much damaged, but their general type 
was dear. The majority of the crania undoubtedly belonged 
to the Mediterranean group. They were remarkable for 
their low cephalic indices, which for the most part were 
well below seventy. The skull from Carcheroish already 
referred to belongs to the same type, and this may dually 
turn out to be a local variety, when we liave sufficient 
evidence for a detailed analysis of the cranial diameters of 
these people. 

In addition to these long-headed peoples the graves from 
Kish also yielded the remains of a second broad-headed race 
of a type which must be described as Armenoid. Both types 
appear to have existed side by side at the time to which these 
graves belong, which Langdon tells me probably corresponds 
to the early Dynastic Period in Egypt. He suggests that the 
Armenoid people are Sumerians and the long-heads “ Semites.” 
The evidence is not sufficient to warrant so categorical a 
statement. It seems probable, on historical grounds, that the 
Sumerians were for the most part Armenoid racially, Lang* 
dou pointed out that one of the characters of the Sumerians 
on the monuments was the inclined orbits, a feature which 
lias been shown on page 55 to be an Armenoid character. 
It is also historically true that the Semitic invaders came from 
Southern Arabia, and that in all probability they were of the 
long-headed type. There is, however, the third possibility that 
the original inhabitants of all Mesopotamia were of this long¬ 
headed Proto -Egyptian- type. From what we know of the 
distribution of tins type this seems the most probable sug¬ 
gestion. When we speak, then, of Sumerians we are speaking 
* A diritAklod i le^ription Ot enmin w A\ hv Fouia>L in ui &pJ j-Qj u,lis. l a 
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rather of a cultural than of a physical unity, although it 
seems certain from the evidence of the monuments that the 
predominantly Sumerian type- was Annenoid. 

In lower Mesopotamia on the shores of the Persian Gulf, 
in the “ hot country.” I fusing (IV, 28) and others have sug¬ 
gested that there may have been in ancient times l he remnants 
of a population akin to the Negroes, and I fusing has gone so 
far as to call them ” Negritos," From their representations 
in art they appear to have tightly curled hair, though as 
Husing remarks this may not be due to nature, and short 
strong beards. Their features are also different from those 
of their neighbours. Husing suggests that their descendants 
to-day live in the same region, much intermixed with the 
offspring of Negro slaves. There is. as far as 1 am aware, no 
evidence other than this somewhat shadowy testimony about 
the actual racial position of these interesting people. In any 
ease, it is difficult very often to decide whether I here are 
Negro characters in skulls which may belong to the Proto* 
Egyptian race, and secondly, the presence of Negro slaves 
to-day may liave changed the original character of the people. 
The definitely proved presence of indigenous negroids in 
Western Asia would l>e of great interest. 

As with most countries the physical type of the inhabitants 
of Mesopotamia does not seem to have changed essentially 
since early historical times. Ripley states that the Annenoid 
type occurs to-day in Mesopotamia “ sporadically amongst a 
few ethnic remnants." I do not feel tiiat this is quite a just 
interpretation of the evidence which we now possess for this 
area which has increased since Ripley wrote. It would he 
true to say that certain rather isolated ethnic groups in 
Mesopotamia, as in the Middle East, appear to preserve this 
type in greater purity tlmn is the case with the rest of the 
population. The dominant type in the population, now as in 
earlier times, is the Mediterranean race. There is, as far as 
can be judged, also a very considerable infusion of Annenoid 
blood. The isolated peoples who arc described by It ip lev as 
ethnic remnants are more probably later comers, as we have 
no evidence to suppose that at any time there was a homogene¬ 
ous Armenoid population such as Ripley seems to suggest 
once existed in Mesopotamia. It must be admitted, however 
that our evidence for tins area is still unfortunately far from 
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being complete and any conclusion advanced must be ncccs- 
sadly tentative. 

East of the region of the rivers lies the bridge-land which 
connects Armenia with the plateau of Iran, This region is of 
greatest interest ethnolagicoDy, as it forms the connecting 
link, albeit a difficult one, between India and the west. 
Although it is difficult to fix hard-and-fast ethnological 
boundaries, I propose in the pages which follow to discuss 
the inhabitants of the region between Armenia and the Indus 
on the south-east and north-west, and between the lowlands 
of Turan and the sea on the north and south. 

The whole question of the anthropology of the Arabs !i:ls 
been very clearly discussed by Seligman (IV. 2S), who lias 
done much to clear up the difficulties which surround this 
problem. He divides Arabia into tliree parts, the northern, 
central, and southern. The first extends to the edge of the 
Syrian desert and is for the most part desert, with oases in- 
habited by nomads. The pasturage is inadequate* but there 
is a certain amount of feed for the animals at some times of 
the year. I was informed by an Arab who liad spent much of 
ids life in this area that it is possible by carefully arranged 
travelling to keep the animals alive* but that each of the 
nomad communities are very jealous of the water rights which 
they possess, u form of jealousy which probably has con¬ 
siderable effect on the formation of local human strains* 
especially in a people where cousin-marriage was at any rate 
at one time the rule. 

The central part which includes the Hejaz, the Xejd, and 
El Ilosr ts a stony steppe* hut includes the fertile area of the 
holy cities, and there arc large stretches of alluvial soil and 
fert ile wadies. 

Finally p the south consists of the highlands of the Yemen 
and Abir and the HadranvuL These surround the southern 
desert, which is very little inhabited* Our anthropological 
data arc limited practically to the north and the south* 

Scligmun, after examining the evidence* has come to the 
conclusion that the north is predominantly long-headed 
while the south is predominantly braehyceplmlic* He suggests 
that there lias been Mesopotamian cultural contact, and tliat 
the bmehyeeplmls from Southern Arabia conform in skull- 
furtn and facial characters with the Mesopotamian type* He 
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finds on tlic evidence of coins that tins was the case two 
thousand years ago. He further discusses the Arab type in 
North Africa which is beyond our present purpose; it should 
however be noted that he believes that the bmchyceplinlic 
element may be due to Arab influence. I am however inclined, 
as I Jmve shown on page lo3,to puL this introduction of the 
round heads at an earlier period, while not denying that the 
later invasions may have had an important effect. ° 

The recent discoveries in Mesopotamia, which I have been 
discussing in the preceding pages, throw ail important light 
on Setigman's paper. The round heads from Kish appear to 
me to be extremely similar to those which he has figured from 
Southern Arabia. It seems probable, therefore, that we may 
consider tliat there was a kinship between the two countries 
at a much earlier date than was originally supposed. Hut 
unlike the population of Southern Arabia* it would appear 
n* if the long-heads were in the majority in Kish, although 
our evidence at present is too scant w 

Seltgman suggests that the round-headed clement in Arabia 
probably readied that country through Mesopotamia. This 
seems a very probable suggestion but, as we know that the 
round-heads were pressing into Egypt and into Northern 
Africa in early times, there is no reason why it should not have 
come also from the north, even though the present Northern 
Arabs show less of this element in their features. At present 
however, it is impossible till we Jiave further evidence to make 
anything more tliau a very tentative suggestion as to the 
solution of the problem, and to note that in both the directions 
whence the round-headed element may have come there is 
abundant evidence of round-heads, but that the population 
appears to be predominantly long-headed in Northern Arabia. 

The figures which Scligmau gives make it dear that these 
round-heads are for tin: most part typical Armenoids. The 
population of Northern Arabia presents less difficulties than 
does that ol the south. The dominant element in the ponu- 
Jatmn is essentially of the Brown race, and they were in 

all probability the aboriginal inhabitants of the whole of 
Arabia. 

Unfortunately we have not at present sufficient evidence 
to state m any way at all how far the two types have mixed. 
I ie problem here in Arabia is, therefore, very similar to the 
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ethnological problem In Asia Minor, and the two same rue ini 
stocks are also concerned. It will be abundantly dear that 
we cannot attach any racial type to the term “ Arab.” We 
cannot argue from the invasions of 11 Semites ” from Arabia 
into Mesopotamia, what was the type of the Semites or of the 
Sumerians, because have both Armenoid and Mediterranean 
man in Mesopotamia, and we have both types in Northern 
and in Southern Arabia, although a different type may be 
said to l>e dominant in each area, 

U. THE PEOPLES OF THE MIDDLE EAST 

The area which farms the subject of this section is one that 
is ill-defined geographically. Politically it includes two 
independent states and part of Russia and India, hthno- 
logicully. however, mixed as the population is, it forms a con¬ 
venient and very interesting unit. I have called it the Middle 
East, but the limits arc beyond wliat is usually called by that 
name and does not include all the western part or the Middle 
East. In this section I propose to discuss the inhabitants of 
Persia, linluohistana, and Afghanistan on the south, and 
what are known at present, under the somewhat, fluid con¬ 
ditions of politics in Central Asia, as the Turkoman and 
Usbeg Republics* In general terms the area may be defined 
as the region stretching from the head of the Persian Gulf 
to the northern extremity of the Caspian, and t rom t he mouth 
of the India to Kashgar, the southern boundary being the 
sea and the northern the Syr Daria. Between the Caspian 
and the Aral seas there is no boundary, and the whole region 
is ill-defined. 

If we include the Negroid peoples at the head of the Persian 
Gulf who have already been described, wo have here a true 
officina genfiwm which numbers among its inhabitants repre¬ 
sentatives of White, Yellow, and Black races, and which, as 
recent political activities have shown, is closely connect ed 
ethnically with all the great empires of Asia. Although the 
importance of this country to students of the ethnology of 
Asia cannot he overestimated, it has not been recently studied 
carefully os a whole, although among the older anthropological 
works Ujfalvy’s studies especially have attempted to show 
how tins region is related to the neighbouring peoples. 
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Apart from the Turkoman steppes most of the area is 
elevated, and rises to great heights in the Pamir plateau. 
Mueh of it is desert and much extremely hot. although ut 
certain periods and in some places always the more elevated 
parts of the region approach tundra conditions, East of the 
great valley of the twin rivers, and connecting the uplands 
of cstern Asia with those of the central plateau. Lies a great 
plateau region, composed, over much of its area, of mountain 
ranges which are sometimes irregular and sometimes parallel 
to one another. The latter art separated from one another 
by broad intervening plains, while the lower regions of the 
former consist of valleys — in some places fertile—and of 
deep ravines. The region is bounded on the north by the 
steppes of Turkestan and on the south by the Gulf of Oman 
and the Persian Gulf. On the west there is a sequence first of 
alluvium, secondly of foothills and forest and a scries of 
marginal oases, whose early history and relation to the people 
of the valley lias been succinctly described by Myra (tV. 
1, 90 and 1U>). The fringing country formed the Land of 
Elam, and the oases ancient and modern Persia, where is 
found “ the intermont plains and upland valleys, which sus¬ 
tained the old Modes and Persians, the first highlanders to 
play a part in universal history,” Beyond lies the desert, 
much of which Is salt strewn, but which in chalcolithic times 
must have sustained a population. The northern part, 
bordering on the steppes, also played a part in early civiliza¬ 
tion, as we know from the great site at Anau near Askabad 
(HI. 2), although tills region lies beyond the borders in 
Turkestan. To the north-east the country rises to the ck vatcd 
region of Afghanistan, and so connects with the Hindu Kush 
and the plateau of the Pamir. 

Both Afghanistan and Baluchistan are made up very 
largely of desert; in the latter region the population is 
everywhere scarce, and there is little cultivation except in 
the north-west and on the Sind border. In the former 
patches of fertile land are found in some of the more favoured 
valleys, and trom the point of view of ethnology the contrast 
in environmental conditions, which varies with altitude is 
of great interest. The desert nature of the country is one 
that should especially be stressed. There is an undoubted 
ethnic connection through this inhospitable laud between 
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the Near East and India, and apart from the difficult question 
of Huntingdon’s theories, it seems necessary to presume a 
much drier condition at present than in former times. The 
boundary between India and the territories on the west is of 
great interest to our present purpose. The northern part 
of the boundary is guarded by mountain masses which 
diminish to the low foothills of Metran on the coasts of the 
Arabian Sea. Between the Indus and the foothills there k 
a strip of territory which varies from as much as 200 miles 
tu practically nothing* This strip is extremely arid, although 
it is intensely cultivated where there is any water* The 
vegetation decreases from south to north* and the hills 
arc approached the landscape is made up of stouts and bare 
rock. In the summer the temperature is very great* in the 
winter the cold is intense* and Vincent descriljcs the means 
of subsistence of the tribesmen as a ragful of grain p a handful 
of firewood, and water from a stream or contaminated pool. 

There is a very ancient road from Koh-i-Malik Si&h to 
Xashki and thence south-east to India. Apart from the 
Khyber and the Bol&n passes there are few other ways 
through the mountains, and there is a long belt of peaks, 
10,000 feet high. Desert* then, and mountains guard the 
road, and it is difficult to-day to trace the way in which the 
ancient migrations* which certainly occurred* must have 
followed. 

To the north of Afghanistan lies the home of the Turko¬ 
mans* The environment in which they live lias been care¬ 
fully described by Javorski (IV. 30). They occupy a big 
territory between the mountainous region of Persia and 
Afghanistan and the 0xus + the north-west boundary ex¬ 
tending from the Ami to the Caspian Sea* Practically the 
whole of this region is steppe* nine-tenths of it being plain 
and the rest mountain and upland. The four rivers ol the 
region are the Amu Daria, the Murgat, the Herirud, and the 
A trek* but the last two contain little water and the keynote 
of this region, hkc the rest of this whole area, is water. The 
steppe is made up for the most part of loess and sand with 
a typical steppe flora. The Dnab of Turkestan, between lhe: 
Amu Daria and the Syr Daria, is made up of steppe of a 
similar diameter* 

The keystone, as it were, of the whole region is made by 
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the plateau of the Pamirs, the “ roof of the world/' Tills 
whole area is made up of a series of parallel ridges and valleys. 
The elevation of the floors of the latter average 11 P DOO 
feet and the ridges rise several thousand feet above this. 
Here in this lofty region is the meeting-place of the different 
races of Asia, 

It seems certain that we have in this whole region 
representatives of Nordics, or, more probably, Proto-Nordics, 
among the Turkomans; the hulk of the population is cer¬ 
tainly Armenoid or Alpine, while there are abundant truces 
people who arc akin to Mediterranean man. To the cast of 
there is contact with Yellow man. 

At present there seems to be little evidence about the 
early inhabitants of the region. As I shall show later, the 
undifferentiated character of the Turkomans suggests that 
they are the remains of an early population, hut probably 
they arc more to be connected with the region of the steppes 
than with this region as a whole, ft lias been suggested tliat 
the early home, and possibly the area of characterization of 
the Armenoids* was in Turkestan. It seems not unlikely that 
they may have originated in the region wc are considering; 
indeed, it seems difficult at present to account for their 
distribution without accepting that suggestion. From this 
region, possibly at the end of the glacial period* the round- 
headed races seem to have spread out along the central 
lines of the Eurasi&lic continent. It is. in any case, almost 
beyond doubt that they originated to the north of the great 
central massif, and their distribution along it would suggest 
that their original home was not far to the north* Probably 
these movements of the round-heads, which resulted in 
their present distribution p began at an early date, and 
I am inclined to think that the population of Central 
Asia was not very unlike what it u§ at present when the 
great movements took place in the third millennium b.c. p to 
which Iljiddon appears to attribute some of the features in 
the present population of this region* However, such a 
question must remain purely a matter of conjecture till the 
spade of the archeologists has given the student of palfco- 
ethnology more material on which to work. 

The ethnology of the region presents particular difficulties, 
because the races here seem to be very mixed and also to 
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belong to what appear to be the undifferentiated stocks, 
^vhidi in the west me more dearly recognizable, I jfalvy 
was inclined to see only two different types, a long- and a 
short-headed. It seems m if the grouping must be further 
elaborated* 

The long-headed people indude various branches of the 
Mediterranean-Brown race. Some of them arc apparently 
akin to the so*called Pre-Dravidians of India, whose racial 
affinities are discussed on page 10G. Haddon believes that 
there are traces of these people in Susiana t and Holdich 
(II. 10) appears to suggest a not dissimilar type in Balu¬ 
chistan. The exact racial position of these peoples is, how¬ 
ever, little known at present. There is, on the other hand, 
abundant evidence of the presence of people who are closely 
akin to the present Brown man of Western Asia, and pos¬ 
sibly the distinction between the groups is insignificant. Suets 
people nrc found in the south-west of Persia, especially the 
Lori in the neighbourhood of Bersepohs, and indeed tliis 
type may be sold to be very general among the Pennant 

The Azerbaijani also probably belong to the same group. 
In all these cases, however, it is extremely likely that 
there is some alien admixture* It is more than probable 
that the mixing is due to the presence of Pmto-Xordie blood. 
These latter are characterized by high stature, big-1 joiud 
build and relative fairness. On the Turkoman steppes we 
find this type extremely well represented. J&vorski (he,) 
found that they were tall in stature, about 160cms. in the 
nudes with a mean cephalic index of 70, although this hgure b 
very variable^ the limits being 09 and B’i. The head is abso¬ 
lutely long and large, the glalrellci-occipital length being 
103 mm* and the breadth 146 mm*; 43 per cent of the eyes 
were found to be brown and 14 per cent light grey* It is 
often extremely difficult in this region to distinguish the 
two long-headed groups especially where admixture has 
taken place, but on the steppes, where the Turkomans seem 
to liiive preserved the pure type, the distinction is very' 
dear. 

Thb same type appears to 1 m? found also on the highlands 
to tlie east. Among the peoples of the Hindu Iviish and of 
Afghanistan there also is found a tall, dolichocephalic type 
of man. They have been called Indo-Afglian, ludo-Aryans, 
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and by other names, but it seems that in general terms we 
may classify them with the Turkomans. It is more than 
probable that in many, if not most, places they are mixed 
with oilier elements, but their main features seem Lo be 
unaltered. 

Attention should here be drawn to the terminology which 
is found in the textbooks and which is apt to cause confusion 
to the student- The Turkomans ore usually described as 
being mainly Iranian in type.'" But the term lias several 
different connotations. Ripley clearly defines it as being 
similar, if not identical with his Mediterranean type. But 
Ujfalvy had already used it to mean the round-headed 
peoples yet to be described- Haddon has returned to the 
older use of the term* and it is in this sense that it must be 
used. Even, however, in Ripley's sense it is not entirely 
satisfactory, as it fails to distinguish clearly between the 
different types of long-heads. 

I hare therefore adopted Hadden's term of Proto-Nordic 
for these steppe peoples and their representatives in other 
parts of this region, for it is probably here better than else¬ 
where that the undifferentiated type from whieh the Nordic 
sprang lias survived. Many wTiters, especially m recent 
3ears Mv'res and Peake, have drawn attention to the steppe 
region which they postulated for the area of characteri¬ 
zation of the Nordic race. Here on the Turkoman steppes 
these conditions are excellently fulfilled. Whether these were 
the original steppes on which the race began is at present 
hardly to be dbcussed. as the archeological evidence is too 
deficient. 

There remains the very important round-headed element 
in the population. We find here, as is often the ease else¬ 
where, that the round-headed peoples are more abundant 
on the uplands than on the plains. In the region of the 
Hindu Kush and the Pamirs the population is extremely 
round-headed, especially among such people as the Tajiks. 
The stature U often fairly high, possibly due in many cases 
to admixt ure with Proto-Nordics. The degree of fairness also 
varies. On the figures given by Ujfalvy there seems to be 
a definite correlation between the tall statures and the fair¬ 
ness of the skin. This would accord well with the suggestion 
that there is an admixture of Prtito-Xordie blood. The most 
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round-headed people are the Tajiks of Ferghana and some 
of the G&ltchas. 

The exact relationship of these round-heatls to those which 
we have already studied presents considerable difficulties. 
The extreme form of the head seems to suggest the presence 
of Armenoid man. In many other ways, however, the people 
seem to possess diameters which would link them up n ith 
the true Alpine race. 

The verv frequent occurrence of fairness might bo at* 
trihufed to an admixture with Prnto-Xordlcs* but in many 
cases the people who are comparatively fair present none of 
the oilier Proto-Xurdic characters. It must, however, be 
remembered that in Europe at least the Alpine peoples are 
relatively fair* There is therefore no actual difficulty in 
supposing Utat this fairness may not be one of their char* 
act eristics even in tins Central Asiatic region* It is difficult 
at present, however, to account for the fact that our evidence 
seems to point to the presence of both groups of the round¬ 
heads. There seems to be two way* out of the difficulty. 
Otic possible solution is that we have here a mixture of two 
different branches of the same race. The other solution, and 
it is one winch the present evidence would rather seem to 
justify, is that here in the Pamirs we have surviving remnants 
of the undifferentiated stock from winch the two groups 
both sprang. In other words* we ought, though I should 
hesitate to do so until we have more evidence on the subject, 
possibly to describe the Iranian peoples as Proto-Alpine. 
This round-headed type is that for which the name Iranian 
should be reserved* Fjfalvy (IV. 3!) considers that the 
Galtchas and the mountain Tajiks arc the purest repre¬ 
sentatives of tins type in Central Asia. lie draws attention 
to their three most important characters—their moderate 
stature, their chestnut liair t and their extreme brachycephaly. 
Thev are purer in the mountains than in the plains and, 
indeed, the plain Tajiks arc very much mixed with Proto- 
Nordic blood, 

I have &u fur l>een dealing exclusively with wliat may be 
described as the Western element in the population. East 
of the region we are collidering this element, us will be seen* 
may be described as predominant. Culturally, at least t it 
Inis played an important part in the history of all the region* 
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and the matter will be made clearer if Hie general position 
of the Turks in Central Asia is now examined. The ethno¬ 
logical evidence has been very carefully summarised by 
Czaplicka (II. 11). She groups the Iranian Turks as follows 
into six groups. There arc first, the Turkomans who liave 
been already discussed• Secondly, the Sorts in Ferghana and 
Syr Daria, and sporadically in Turkestan. These she be¬ 
lieves to have been a mixture of the original Iranian in¬ 
habitants (Tajiks) with their Turanian conquerors the 
Uzbcgs. Thirdly, there are the Taranclii or Hi Tatars, ail 
interesting group who will bo described when the inhabitants 
of Sinkiang are discussed (page 173). The fourth group are 
the Uzbcgs in parts of Syr Daria, Ferghana, and in the 
Khanates of Khiva and Bokhara. She classes the Kipchah 
in Ferghana with these peoples. The name is purely a 
political one and is probably derived from Lfzbcg Khan of 
the Golden Horde (1312-1340). Probably they belong to 
the same ethnic group as the Kaizak-Kirghiz. These latter 
live in the north and east part of the Aral Caspian basin and 
outside our present area in the Orenburg steppes. They are 
probably related to the Kamkirghiz. Finally, there are the 
Kara-Kalpak, another Turkic tribe of the same group who 
live in the region of the Qxus, in Kokand and in the Khanate 
of Khiva. 

It is clear that this grouping, while it cannot be accepted 
from the physical point of view, throws considerable light 
on the difficult problem lieforc us. We clearly must reject 
the “ethnic" grouping which is suggested by the Uzbcg 
Republic, the Uzbcgs being comparatively few in number 
and representing merely a ruling class, The Saris are ad¬ 
mittedly a mixture. There seems to be little evidence about 
the remainder. They are, however, probably of the same 
family as Czaplicka states as the Karakirghiz, These people 
are better known and will be described on page 107. They 
are akin tu Yellow man. It seems, therefore, tluxt we can 
safely disregard the term Turk when we arc discussing the 
ethnology of Central Asia. The description of the Central 
Asiatic type given by Ivnnoski seems to be a description 
of a mixture of Alpine blood with Proto-Nordic which, as 
we have seen, is widely spread among the Turkic and ot her 
peoples of the Middle East. 


CHAPTER V 


India 

I X no part of Asia is it so necessary for the ethnologist to 
study the geographical features as m India, and there 
arc few parts of Asia where the ethnology and geography 
have been so carefully studied* I have dealt, therefore, with 
these problems at what may seem disproportionate length p 
both because of their intrinsic interest and because of the 
amount of work which has been done on the subject. 

Briefly, India may be described as a vast lozenge, divided 
longitudinally into two halves. It is over a million and a 
half square miles in extent. The northern aspect Is bounded 
by the loftiest mountains in the world* and the southern 
flanked by the sea* In the Himalaya the climate approaches 
that of the Arctic, the north-western desert lias records of 
fantastically high temperatures, l he jungle areas ate as 
humid as almost any country in the world* Between these 
extremes of heat and cold, dryness and humidity, there are 
most possible combinations of climate, in places varying 
considerably according to the season* Temperate conditions 
are on the whole rare, and for the most part, although much 
of India lies outside the tropics, the climate is of an extreme 
type* 

Although the political boundaries of India stretch from 
Mekran on the coast of the Arabian Sea to Yunnan and the 
Mekong, I propose to limit myself to a narrower area* Ethno¬ 
graphical I y, it is more convenient to treat the north-west 
frontier of India as running along the line of the Indus, from 
Gilghitj in the north, to the actual mouth of the river* 

The eastern ethnological boundary runs, roughly speaking, 
along the mountains in a north-easterly direction from 
Chittagong, along what is the divide Ijctwccri the Brahma¬ 
putra and the Ira wadi, or* speaking in political terms* the 
eastern boundary of Assam* I am therefore excluding the 

Its 
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north-west frontier province and Burma, hot including the 
rest of Indio proper. 

The area then to which this chapter is devoted extends 
from the Himalaya on tlic north to Cope Comorin on the 
south. It- is divided into two parts, the boundary being 
formed by the Yindhya Mountains. The only practical way 
into the southern part lies through the northern, hut the 
older geological formations of the south differ 1»th geo* 
graphically and ctlmolpgi rally, and deserve separate treat¬ 
ment. 

The northern part of India is bounded on its northern 
aspect by a vast elevation of land surface which radiates, 
as it were, from the Pamirs and forms a scries of mountain 
ranges connected by high plateaux. The Himalaya, the 
highest of these ranges, forms the actual northern boundary 
of India, and has always been one of the most impassable 
barriers in Asia. This great range cuts off the plains of 
India from the now barren plateaux of Central Asia. Within 
the Tegion we arc considering, from Srinagar to the valley of 
the Brahmaputra, a man may liardly pass the barrier j only 
by the Chunibi Pass is there any convenient access, along the 
old ruad which leads to Llinsa, but even this road is no easy 
highway. The ways into India are therefore along the 
north-west frontier and those comparatively easy ranges 
which form the boundary of Assam. The western elements 
in the population must base come by the former and the 
eastern by the latter. 

Immediately south of the Himalaya lies the great Indo- 
Cangetic plain. Here is Hindustan proper, which includes 
part of the Himalayan system, the great alluvial plains, and 
the broken central plateau of Malwa and Bumlclkhund. 
The mountain area, which consists of two ranges, not a single 
chain, communicates in the west directly with the interior 
(if Asia by a series of fertile valleys, Kashmir, Kulu, Dehra 
I>un, but to the east, the mountains arc cut off from the 
lowlands by the unhealthy region of the Tend. 

Apart from l he broken country which we already alluded 
to, the plains consist almost entirely of alluvium. The Indus 
rises north of the Himalaya, but thirteen hundred miles of 
its length is in India, where it flows in a southerly direction, 
apt, especially in the old days, to behave os the rivers of 
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China and to change its course. The Ganges flows almost 
parallel with the mountains for nearly fifteen hundred miles. 
It is joined by the Brahmaputra just before it enters the sea- 
Between them these two rivers form a delta which is 
square miles in area. The two great river systems are sepa¬ 
rated by the Aravallis, to the west of which mountains there 
h a strip of desert which was formerly watered by the Hakru, 
a river which has now vanished. 

The climate of the two valleys offers a great contrast. The 
Indus flows through a hot, dry country. Along the lower 
reaches cultivated areas are only found comparatively near 
to the river itself. The population has always a small density 
in this area* and contrasts strongly with the Ganges valley» 
Here the climate is humid, the vegetation luxuriant, and the 
number of persons to the square mile exceedingly numerous. 
The Taiu&U then forms one of the most important features 
which attract the notice of the student of the ethnology of 
Northern India, and it is possible with Crooke to divide the 
people into three groups—those who dwell in an area of 
insufficient rainfall, which passes sometimes into true desert, 
those who dwell in the area of the deltas* and those who 
live under the intermediate conditions of the higher valleys* 
By lar the greater number of people live in the humid allu¬ 
vial region, either in the deltas or in the valleys above the 
dell as. The occupation of a vast majority is agriculture. 

The southern part of India is divided from the north by 
the deep trench through which the Narbada flows* the 
Vindhya Mountains thus forming the southern boundary of 
the Hindustan. The division is, on the whole* marked by a 
broad belt of I nib and forest, To the east the Muhanadi 
forms a boundary similar to that of the Narbada on the west, 
but its course is more w inding. The peninsula is of an older 
geological formation and differs thus both in its structure 
and for the most part in the types of people who inhabit it. 
There are* however, some curious eases of Himalayan flora, 
and possibly fauna, in the south. The boundary is by no 
means so absolute as that which shuts in Hindustan on the 
north. In the west and the centre the passes are easy and 
form an easy path for invaders, a fact strikingly demonstrated 
by the southward extension of the Mahrattas. To the east 
matters are somewliat different, and Chota Nagpur and 
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the Santal Parganas have formed a place where jungle tribes 
may and have taken refuge. 

Whereas most of the north is alluvial, the Deccan consists 
of a high-terraced plateau, sloping from west to east, so that, 
with the exception of the Narbada and the Tapti, at its 
northerly limit all the important streams flow- into the Hay 
of Bengal. The Western Ghats form a high escarpment on 
the west r leaving only a small belt of plain between the 
mountains and the sea. The eastern plain is broader, and 
on the south-east there are the comparatively broad plains 
of Madura, Knmnad* and Tinnevdly, 

The Ghats themselves are raised above the general level 
of the plateau, the greatest depression being in the region 
which is drained by the KMn&» The general surface may 
be described as a level plain, out of which there rise scries 
of isolated lulls. On the western border the surface is diver¬ 
sified by spurs which extend from the Ghats into the plain. 
This plateau region is bounded on the south by the Mlgiris 
where, for the most part, the scenery consists of rolling grass 
covered down, which is broken by patches of dense jungle. 

This necessarily brief account does not do justice to the 
great diversities of natural conditions which affect man in 
the southern part of India. Although nowhere are the con¬ 
ditions as extreme as in the north, yet the Western Ghats 
form a blanket which absorbs much of the south-west mon¬ 
soon, making the rainfall on the coast considerable, and in 
parts of the plateau very low* The hitly region, Jiowc vct, north 
uf the Godavari has in places a mean annual rainfall of over 
sixty inches* There are also very considerable differences 
in vegetation* varying with the rainfall and the basic scenery. 
The population is nowhere as dense its in the valley of the 
Ganges nor, speaking generally, as low as the desert area 
outside the sphere of influence of the Indus, Speaking very 
generally, the differences between different areas are smoothed 
out and the southern part of India lias a population which 
may probably be compared to much of China proper* other 
tlian the extremely densely* or extremely thinly populated 
parts of that empire* 

The northern boundary has been already discussed. It 
would have seemed at first sight more logical to have dis¬ 
cussed the southern boundaries at the same time* but 1 have 
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reserved this discussion to the end because tins position 
more clearly brings out the peculiar position of the country. 
Southern India is a cul-de-sac whose only outlet is the 
relatively small island of Ceylon, which is ethnologically 
closely linked up with it. There is no escape for any people 
who may once pass out of the Indo Gongetic plains, unless 
they return by the way in which they came. They must 
either hold their own against any waves of immigrants which 
may press upon them, emigrate by sea, or die out. In this 
way, although there arc numerous traces of what may well 
be called aboriginal populations in the north, such peoples 
form the dominant feature of the south. 

If Peshawar, Gorakhpur, and Nagpur be joined, the 
triangle so formed on the map will include the principal 
wheat areas, which extend down the Narbada and the Tapti 
to Amfaoti, and down the Indus to hauput. Kice forms the 
staple food of those who can alford it over most of tire south and 
east country. Its typical home in India is the great valley areas 
of the Ganges, the Mahauadi and the Godavari. 1 he valley 
of the Kistna is also a vast rice-growing tract, and Tanjore 
may be similarly classified. But rice is grown especially in 
the south wherever it can be grown by means of irrigation, 
and attempts arc made to make it grow-, even where the 
crop often fails. The jungle tribes grow rice where they can, 
and some of the Mundas are skilful makers of terraces, not 
unlike those found in Ijislrrn Asia, f rom the economic 
point of view it is interesting to note tliat the west coast 
is attempting rapidly to substitute commercially valuable 
crops, such as cocoa-nut, tobacco, spices, pepper, and so on. 
But the population here is not self-supporting, and imports 
rice from Burma. Dry grains are grown over much of India, 
especially where conditions for growing rice arc unsatisfactory. 
The type of grain varies according to the geograpliical con¬ 
ditions. The natural vegetation needs little comment. It 
varies from a desert flora to a dense equatorial forest. Al¬ 
though, to a certain extent, man supplements his fare with 
wild produce, when owing to the failure of his crops he is 
driven to depend on the jungle, he is then brought to the 
verge of starvation. 

With these geographical features before 118 it will be elear 
tJiat man in India is exposed to widely diflercnt climatic 
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conditions. In some parts he has been isolated for long 
periods in regions which can never have been easy to traverse. 
In others he has been open to continual disturbance and to 
outside influence. In the former it seems not improbable 
that the climate lias Imd opportunities to stamp itself upon 
the bodies of men, in the latter the most potent factors appear 
to have been the little understood influences of racial ad¬ 
mixture. But isolation and contact with outside races are 
not the only influences winch have played an important part 
in the building of the present races of India. 

The influence of geographic environment can be very 
conveniently studied in India and open* a wide held of 
research which has been at present but little traversed- The 
direct influence of climate cannot but strike every student 
of the peoples of India. There is a great contrast, for 
instance, between the inhabitants of the great river valleys 
of the northt the high plateau of the centre and the 
jungle and hill tracts of the south. But climate has had an 
indirect as well as a direct effect; it bus, for instance, 
ensured different types of food supply, and even the jungle 
peoples only exist on the natural products of their forest 
homes in time of famine. Most of them, however, probably 
supplement their stock in this way, Un the plateau of 
the Deccan the basis of the food supply is millet, in the 
Punjab the most important grains are wheat and barley. 
The peoples of the humid, warm valley of the Ganges use, 
as do their kinsmen of Eastern Asia, rice as the staple of 
their diet- 

We shall see in the sequel the very great importance of 
these direct and indirect influences of climate on the peoples 
of India. It is of importance to point out here that, m far 
as we know at present, heredity is a potent factor which is 
at least equal to, if it does nnt dominate, all other factors 
combined- We shall expect to find, therefore, that those 
races which have been longest under the influence of certain 
climatic conditions ate most in equilibrium with them, and 
tliat features w hich may be justly accounted to be the direct 
result of certain environmental conditions have become in 
the course of ages features which may lie justifiably called 
racial. We may f therefore, find two types, for instance 
Kondlis and Mund&s, dwelling side by side, both, it may be. 
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of the same stock, or of very different origin. One may, 
owing to the time that it has occupied the area* be eminently 
fitted to the conditions experienced there, whereas the other, 
a more recent arrival, still preserves many features in coni* 
moil with the parent stock, lining possibly under very 
different conditions. 

A H hough t as fur as possible, I have endeavoured to make 
but small reference in this book to sociological factors in 
determining ethnographic features* it is hardly possible to do 
this in India. The caste system with all its complexities U 
in part at least as interesting to the student of the human 
frame as it is to the student of human manners. The subject 
is naturally a very difficult one, but. in the main outline the 
following features of the system seem most important for 
our present purpose* 

Tn general terms caste may be defined, as Riciiards (V + 14) 
has suggested* as the 11 endogenous group* 1 There arc very 
few exceptions to this rule* In Malabar the relationship of 
Nambtidris with Nair girls is not really marriage, but more 
probably a relic of an old matrilineal condition combined 
with overlnrdship. The Nmnbudri is a kind cd " l lord of the 
manor," and in any case—and this is the important point— 
his progeny by Xnir girls an* Xarrs. This can hardly be 
considered as marriage. Concubinage which occurs between 
a man of higher caste and a woman of lower caste is always 
considered as such* and the converse is, of course, unknown. 
There are curious and apparent exceptions to the general 
rule among the Zemindar class, but these cannot be con¬ 
sidered of sufficient force to invalidate the gen end rule. 
Tabus, other than marriage, are not to our present purpose, 
and we may say that at present caste produces, at least in 
theory* a series of eildogamoiis groups. Hut the conditions 
which have been given above show that these groups cannot 
be co arid ere d from the purely physical point of view as 
absolutely preventing the mixing of different strains* 

Where we get such a system* even with exceptions* it 
might be expected t hat we should find in India less variation 
from type than we find elsewhere. This, on the whole, docs 
not hold good, partly owing to the fact that caste is not in 
itself a very ancient institution in its most rigorous sense, 
and partly owing to the very nature of the caste system 
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itself which is so vigorous a feature of Indian life that it is 
continually extending itself. 

It would seem at first sight as if caste were essentially a 
means which divided society horizontally, but its extent is 
wider, and there are what may In? called vertical divisions 
as wdl os, for example, the castes among Christian converts. 
Many different types of castes may be distinguished ; but 
the classification which follows, essentially that given by 
Risky* will be found a simple division for practical purposes, 
although there are difheulties in some cases. 

first, there is the tribal type of caste. Tribes, by a natural 
tendency, become castes. It is possible that the Sudras 
originally represented the whole mass of the early population. 
We get good examples to-day in the tribes of Chota Nagpur, 
the Khonds of Orissa, and the Nagos* The tribes of the 
North-West Frontier seem to show a tendency to become 
castes* 

The second type may be described as occupational. This 
form of caste is, perhaps, most familiar to Europeans, and 
trade castes are so numerous as to need no further enlarge- 
meat. A third l ype of caste is of particular interest and shows 
how fallacious a guide caste may be to the ethnologist. Tins 
type may be described as sectarian. Every new reformer 
in India begins by proclaiming that all men are brothers 
and that there must be no more caste. Hh followers thereby 
out'Caste themselves, and in the mass of a population who 
exists by means of castes very soon not only become a new 
caste, but soon form new sub-castes among themselves* A 
series of new castes, which may be described as our fourth 
class, are formed by the crossing of one caste with another* 
Risky has suggested as a fifth class the 11 national castes* 11 
of which he gives as an example the Newars, a Mongoloid 
people who were the ruling race in Nepal till the Gurkha 
invasion of 1709. 

t astes may also be formed by migration where a group 
moves* and by outlasting itself forms in the new home a 
different caste from that to which it belonged in the old 
home. Finally, it lias been suggested that certain castes 
may have arisen from change of custom, as, for instance, 
the Rajputs and the Jats. 

There seems to be no doubt that the original meaning 
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attached to caste was Hint of colour. This would suggest 
that the earliest castes were either of the tribal, the national,, 
or the migratory type. These types, if they never mixed, 
would tend to have a marked influence on the physical type 
of their members. Even to-day* as we shall see, there often 
tends to be a difference in physique between some of the 
castes. Others, again, have a wide difference of type in their 
members; the great difference between the Brahmans is very 
striking, but there is an equally great difference between 
some of the Jats* In the Former case, however, it may lx? 
objected that the Brahman community, full of sects, often 
antagonistic to one another, is too big to be called a caste. 

Caste, then, without giving a definite ethnological standard, 
will at least be of assistance in dividing up the complex 
races of the vast Indian peninsula. 

Deniker T s classification is unsatisfactory* He says f “The 
variety of types found in the country is due to the crossing 
of two indigenous races, IndoAfghan and Mdano-Xndiaii, 
or Dravidiaiij with the admixture here and there of foreign 
elements, Turkish and Mongol in the north, Indonesian in the 
east, Arab and Assyroid in the west, and, perliaps, Xegritoid* 
in the centre. The Indo-Afghan race of high stature, with 
light brown or tanned complex ion, long fact, wavy or straight 
hair, prominent and thin nose, dolichocephalic head, pre¬ 
dominates in the North'west of India. The Melano-Indian 
or Dmvidian race, also dolichocephalic but of short stature, 
with dark brow n or black complexion* wavy or frioy hair, is 
chiefly found in the south. In it two sub-races may be dis¬ 
tinguished. A platyrrhiiiian one* with broad flat nose, rounded 
face, round in the mountainous regions of Western Bengal, 
Gudh, and Orissa* also at several points of Ttajputana and 
Gujarat. Then m Sout h India and in the Central Provinces 
to the south of the rivers Xnrbuddha and Mahanadi, the 
other sub-race, kptorrhiiiian with narrow prominent nose 
and elongated face, may be noted in some particular groups, 
especially among the Xatrs, the Tclugus, and the Tamils.” 
He divides the Mdano-Drayidians into Drnvidians and 
Kolarians, 1 a purely linguistic division which need not con¬ 
cern us here. 

1 A* (Ha lerm Kolart&n ii ititJ to be found m tunny tfltin.i}l0gScnl< iescttaookB, 
thir following note (fur the pi wliieh I am itkdabEetl to Mr. t’lwlw 
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This classification differs very much from some others 
which have been suggested, and it is T perhaps, best to defer 
criticism till other classifications have been examined. 

The most general classification of the peoples of India, 
however, is that of Risky, which was first published in the 
Report of the Census of 1901 and subsequently in bis book 
on The Peoples of India m This classification is so important 
that it must be given in some detail. 

Risky divides the inhabitants of India into the following 
types. Hi* first type he calls Turko-Iranian, who have 
practically the exclusive possession of Baluchistan and the 
North-west Frontier, 1 They have broad heads, the mean 
indices varying from SO among the Baloch of the Western 
Punjab to S5 among the Hazara of Afghanistan. The nose 
is fine or medium, the average indices running from CT-fi in 
the Tarim to SO-ij in the Hazara, Some individual indices 
are very high. 41 The one feature that strikes one is the por¬ 
tentous lengfli of their noses. * , « There are no signs of that 
depression at the root of the nose and corresponding flatness 
of the cheek bones to which the appearance popularly de¬ 
scribed as Chinese or Mongolian is due. * . . Hazaras are an 
exception . , , it seems possible that they may partake of 
both types (Turku-Iranian and Mongolian) and represent the 
points of contact between the two, 1T 

The average stature varies from 1 G2 in the Baloch of 
Makran to 1T2 in the Achakzai Patlian of Northern Baluchi' 
stan. Risky suggests tliat this type is the result of a mixture 
of Turki and Persian, and consider* that their most marked 
features are the long hooked nose and the abundant liair and 
beard. 

The second type Risky has called Indo-Aryan. Till* type 

HntlhHp) mt.y ba of service. Tlio term Koloririn ori^injilly invented 
by Max MOUsTi It W imw been geiifrolly nbunilunn] in favour of the term 
hH MutliId " from ft tu-sispLL’uo ns tritfr TfafW frcfiplo extend flOlfclb Kb far w* ihu 
Godivurj mi the raat coa?il and if? described by Jlrmtaram ft* 'diKlLncMy 
Mongoloid LI I fip|»acKOf«/' Linjniwl irnJIiy they are quite different from the 
]Jr iLViilimi ftjnoug whom they ftte found, but dricrtOn appear* to 

hftvt? li4.'-ou niklfd about t he tmi Lire of ihuir l*(iguagO, There iftjKime evidenefl 
l Kut they nrp Immigrant* via Aaaiin iuu l the Britain of LU-ngjil from Tibet, 
Handfrrttti eoaimmU on the iac.L tlmt the dhrMcgt between them mA the 
brftViduum in more than purely linguuiEitv 

1 The ^tlmicaj relbtioiifiliipa of < Imwi |ifop]e bam airily diftrusivd in 
t*W lipfc Ohnptor. ]t I* convenient, however, to eonjgdtt HisEey'i theory u 
ft whole burr. 
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predominates in Hiijputiuuij the I'unjflb, and tlie \ fdkj nf 
Kashmir, though in parts nf this area it is associated with 
ol her elements* The head-form is invariably long, the average 
index varying from 72-4 in the Rajput to 74-4 in the A wan, 
and presents the greatest contrast with the cephalic index 
or the Turko-Iranian. In respect to the proportions of the 
nose there is little difference between the two types, The 
mean index ranges from 66*9 in the Gujtw to 75*2 in the C Imhra, 
On the other liand, the litdo-Aryans, notwithstanding their 
greater stature, lave noticeably shorter noses than the furko- 
Iranians. Their faces are free from any suggestion of flatness. 
Their stature is the highest recorded in India, that of the 
It aj put 174*8 to 105-8 in the Arora. “The most important 
points to observe are the great uniformity of type and the 
very slight differences between the higher and the lower 
groupSi Socially no gulf can be wider than that which di\ ides 
the Rajputs of Udaipur from the scavenging Chubra of the 
Punjab. Physically they are east in much the same mould, 
and the difference in mean height ... is no greater than 
might easily he accounted for by the fact that in respect of 
food occupation and habits of life the Rajput 1ms for many 
generations enjoyed advantages telling directly on the develop¬ 
ment of stature.” 

The Indo-Aryans are described briefly as Wing tall, fair, 
but with dark eyes, bearded, long-headed with a narrow* 
prominent nose. They are supposed to have immigrated in 
bulk tlirough South-east Persia, 

The next type is the Scytho-Dr a vidian, who live in a belt of 
country on t lie west of India extending from Gujarat to 
Coorg. They are represented at one extreme by the Nagar 
Brahmans of Gujarat, and at the other by the remarkable 
people who have given their name to the little province of 
Coorg. The head-form varies from 70*9 in the Deshasth 
Brahman to 79-7 in the XagaT Brahman, and 70-9 ill the 
Prahhus and Coorgs . , , “ the predominance of the broad- 
headed type is unmistakable.” Risky lias no comment to 
make on the proportions of the nose. The indices vary from 
72*9 in the Coorg to 81-9 in the Mah&r. The mean stature 
varies from 1 (40 among the Kunbis to 168*7 in the Coorgs. 

Tills group differs from the Turko-Iranian s in being shorter, 
having longer Leads, higher noses, flatter faces. Ilisley 
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associates them with the Sakai, and suggests that they came 
possibly from China. They occupied the grazing grounds of 
the Punjab and, finding their way blocked to the west by the 
Indo-Aryans, turned south and mixed with the Dravidians. 

The Axyo-Dravidian or Hindustani type extends from the 
eastern frontier of the Punjab to the extremity of Bihar, 
from which point onwards it melts into theMongolo-Dravidian 
t ype of Bengal proper. It occupies the valleys of the Ganges 
and the Jumna, and runs up into the lower levels of the 
Himalaya on the north and the slopes of the Central Indian 
plateau on the south. “ The type is essentially a mixed one.” 

The head k long with a tendency towards medium. " The 
average index varies from 72T in the Knchhi and Koiri 
of Hindustan to 70-8 in the Dosndh of Bihar and 76-7 in the 
Babhan, but it throws little light on the problem of their 
origin. 

The nose is the most distinctive feature. The average index 
runs in an unbroken series from 73 in the Bab ban of Hin¬ 
dustan and 73 p 2 in the Brahman of Bihar to BG in the Hindu¬ 
stani Chamar and SB-7 in the Musahar of Bihar. 14 The order 
thus established corresponds substantially with the scale of 
social precedence independently ascertained. The height 
causes a .similar conclusion. The range is from 150 to 10G, 
whereas that of the Indu-Aryan is from 165*® to 174®.” 

These people are supposed to liavc entered India by the 
Gilgit and Chitral passes, without women, and to be descended 
from Aryans in the male and Dravidians in the female line. 
They arc long-headed but of short stature* and the bottom 
of the social scale is essentially platyrrliine* in other words, 
the lower classes have mixed more with the aboriginal type. 

The Mongolo-Dmvidian or Bengali type occupies the 
delta of the Ganges and iis affluents from Bihar lo Bengal. 
This type is differentiated from the In do-Aryan and the 
Aryo-Dtavidian by its broad head. The mean index varies 
from 79 in the Brahman to S3 in the Eajhansi Magh* The 
mean proportions of the nose vary from 70-3 in the Brahmans 
and Eayasths to 84*7 in the Mats of Western Bengal, and 80 
in the Kochh. 

The stature varies from 107 in the Brahmans of Western 
Bengal to 159 among the Kochh of the sub-Hi mnlayan region. 
This group Risky suggests has been formed by an extensive 
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mixing of Dravidian and Tibeto-Burman peoples* We have 
here no theory of an immigration but simply a mixing of 
aboriginal peoples, but this suggestion of a Tibeto-Rurman 
aboriginal race in Bengal needs proof, which Risky does not 
supply* 

These two aboriginal peoples Risky classifies in this way. 
Me finds the Mongoloid peoples along the Himalaya in an 
area which grows broader from west to east. The prevalent 
head-form is broad, but the mean indices show remarkable 
departures from this type; the Jain tin, for instance, have 
an index of 7 m 2* Risky suggests that possibly these variations 
are due to the small number of persons on whom observations 
were made. The nose-form has certain variations* hut the 
higher indices come from those tribes among whom few people 
were measure eL In the larger groups the mean index is 
67-13 in the Lepcha to 84*5 in the Cliakma, and 86 3 in the 
Khashi. The Curings have the tallest stature (169*8) and the 
Mirs the shortest (156-4). 

The face of these peoples is flat, the complexion dark with 
a yellowish tinge, there is very little beard, and the eyes are 
often oblique. 

Finally, the Drava dians are considered by Risley to be the 
true aborigines of the great Indian peninsula; they live in the 
oldest geological formation of India, the medley of ranges, 
terraced plateaux* and undulating plains which stretches 
roughly speaking from the Yindhyas to Cape Comorin* On 
the east and west of the peninsula area the domain of the 
Dm vidian is coterminous with the Ghats, 1 while farther north 
it reaches on one side to the Aravallis and on the other to the 
Rajmahal Hills* Where the original characters have been 
unchanged by contact with the Indo-Aryan or Mongoloid 
peoples the type is remarkably uniform and distinctive. The 
head-form L% usually medium* with a tendency in Ihc direction 
of length. In South India the Badagas of the Xilgirl Mills 
have a cephalic index of 71-7 and the Shanans of Tinnevelly 
one of 70 6. In the same area the nasal index rises as high as 
95 T in the Pamyans of Malabar, In Chota Nagpur and 
Western Bengal the range of variation is less well marked. 

1 TMb *i1 iUPTLirnt uf Ht&ley'a i a hardly ceiTf'el,. for ihfl WU Ctwurt Haliomifn 
(Julari axEpnd ncrUi into the Orisaa Bonjjal cuLiutry, c ttervj (Ac CPtuf, 

wSitLih U a bin Cone Isiglswuy. 
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Among the Dmvidiuns of Smith India the stature varies from 
170 among the Shanan of Tiimevelly to 153 among the 
Fulaiyan of Travancore. The complexion is very dark, the 
hair black and sometimes curly, the eyes are dark and there 
is sometimes a depression at the root of the nose. These 
people Risky considers to be true aborigines, now 41 modified 
in some degree bv an infiltration of Aryan, Scythian, and 
Mongoloid elements. 1 * 

His Icy V classifications have met with considerable criticism 
from various writers, and the* subject is of such importance 
that it seems worth while to give a brief resume of the main 
criticisms which have been directed against him. First + it Iia$ 
been suggested that it is difficult to believe that there was a 
movement of Aryan tribes into the Punjab who retained 
their physical type in spite of the numerous and almost con¬ 
tinual foreign invasions, Crookc has also suggested that Risky 
has, in dealing with this set of peoples, laid too much stress on 
the cephalic index, and that the Rajputs, for instance, contain 
other elements. A similar difficulty occurs with the Jats* a 
difficulty which Risky himself seems clearly to have been 
aw are of. There is one type which is closest to what has been 
considered the traditional Aryan invader of India. These 
men art tall with a fair complexion and dark eyes* plenty of 
hair on the face, a low' head and a narrow nose. Crooke meets 
the argument put forward by Risky that the Huns and the 
Scyths are brachyccphnlic, and could not have given rise to 
the Rajputs and the Jats* by suggesting that there isaTurki 
type in Central Asia which is possibly “ a modified Mongol 11 
(1 am not quite sure exactly wliat the learned author means by 
this statement ) and, secondly, that there are two types among 
the Tibetans, one a round-headed, Hat-faced, oblique-eyed 
form* approximating to the pure Mongol from the Steppes 
(most of the 4i pure Mongols from the Steppes ” have not got 
oblique eyes, but this, pcrliups, does not affect the argument ), 
and the other longer-headed with nearly regular features and a 
shapely long nose P approximating to the Tatars of Turkestan 
and the nomads of the great northern plateau. He would 
then maintain, further, that cpigrnplueal evidence suggests 
tliat there h a considerable strain of northern blood among the 
tribes of the Punjab and Rajputana* Secondly, the Rajputs* 
■fats, and Gujars are ethnically akin, and their physical 
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position depends upon social status, and he would maintain 
that the position of the Mahrattas is identical. Finally * 
Crook© suggests that it is inconsistent with the facts of 
tribal history to trace a Hun or Scythian dement in the popu¬ 
lation of the Deccan, 

Again, some writers of the South Indian School maintain 
that there is a predominance of the Dra vidian dement in 
the present population* and suggest that there b a distinct ion 
not of race but merely of cult between the Aryan and their 
Dasyu predecessors. 

A further point of great importance which has been urged 
against Risky is that Thurston’s work shows that the Dr a vi¬ 
dian group is far from being uniform ; and Rb ley’s extension 
of the word, so as to include both the lull tribes of Central 
India and a large part of the menial population of the northern 
plains, has been objected to on the ground that recent 
linguistic researches liave shown that there is a wide extension 
of the Mon-Khmer t ype of language across the Indian continent 
and that it even at one time extended to Further India and 
Assam. It lias been suggested that this and not the Dravidian 
dement survives in the menial population of the northern 
plains* 

In addition to these criticisms which are due to Crooke*. 
Ramnprascd Chanda has suggested in his book on the Indo- 
Aryan races that the broad-headed elements in both Ris lev’s 
Scytho-Dravidians and in his Mo ngolo-D ravidians are akin 
to Homo Alpinus** of the type which is found to-day, as 
has been shown above* in the Pamirs. 

It will be seen that most of these criticisms, w hile attacking 
Risky in detail, do not on the whole tend to invalidate his 
general position with the exception of the Iasi, which seems to 
deny the possibility of a Mongoloid element. There are good 
reasons, as 1 sliaU show later* for preferring Risley’s original 
hypothesis to that of his critic. 

It will be seen that on the whole the objections to Risley 
have been levelled rather at hb nomenclature, or at his inter¬ 
pretation of historical facts* than at the actual grouping width 
he has suggested. In most places, though by no means every¬ 
where, the racial stocks date from before the historic period* 
and there is no reason to suppose that India is an exception 
io Lkis general ruk. Most of Risleyb terms, however* apply 
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to comparatively recent and historic peoples, and probably 
the main type of the Indian population was settled long before 
these historic movements took place. That there have been 
earlier peoples in India there h no doubt, and recently Dr. 
Hunt lias presented to the University Museum in Oxford 
ancient crania from Secunderabad of a different type ap¬ 
parently from the modern population, but unfortunately they 
are in too bad a condition to be used as valuable evidence. It 
is clear, however, that the criticisms which suggest that Risky 
has not allow ed sufficient weight to be attached to the different 
classes of the Dravidian population are of very great import¬ 
ance. It might further be added that the use of linguistic 
terms when applied to racial divisions is apt to be misleading, 
and Rislcy sometimes comes near to Max M tiller’s famous 
dictum of the brachvcephalic dictionary. 

Unfortunately Rk ley's figures were not reduced tu a con¬ 
dition which would enable them to be used by modern 
statistical methods, and therefore I have only been able to 
■work out constants in those eases which he describes as “ type 
series ” and gives the serial ions of the measurements. 


Table I 

STANDARD DEVIATION. CEPHALIC INDEX 
(Calculated ft ton Risley'6 Tvpe Series) 


Standard !>£■ Vint ion ™ 

Under 3’0 

3CM‘» 

Ovflr 4“0 

Uephalic Index 

Over SO 

M. 

M.T.T.T, 

T.SD.SD. 

T.T.SD, 

76-S0 

M. 

MD.D.D. 

— 

Under 70 

MD.D.D.IA. 

IAAD.AD. 

D. 



M.-Mongoloid, T.=Ttnrko-IrimLiiEi T §D. HD< = Mon- 

fi«lo Dlmvidutnp L'J-- Dmv tdinn. IA ImJo-Aryu^ A D, AfjPO-DnkvidUu. 
Hilley Hi ty[io jwrLr« intlntJe Mro] Kub-|(roups, usmvtly within ritrh 

'“race. far inutnnco. among Sbyiito-Denvidinns ha gives Umo 

hcritm Xdgflr Braljnirt.rt, Trabhu^ ami Ccrarg, 

Tills tabic shows the relation of the standard deviation of 
the cephalic index to the numerical value of the mean 
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cephalic index, calculated from Risky's type series of his 
\nriouk racial groups. It will t*c seen that the Turko-Iranian* 
arc all braehy cephalic, and tend to have medium or big 
standard deviations whereas the Indo-Aryans arc long¬ 
headed and have small standard deviations. 

Table II 

STANDARD DEVIATION OF STATURE 


Stalur* 

Und^r -1-7 

4*t-^4 

Over 5-4 

Over ICO 

LA. 

T. 

IA.T.SD. 

1Cl—166 

AD.T.D. 

MD.D.DJXAD. 

SD.SU. MB. 

Under 161 

D.M, 

M.M. 

— 


The explanation is the same as Table I. Each letter is the 
initial of the group to which the sub-group belongs whose mean 
stature and standard deviation of the stature is given in the 
table. Altogether twenty such sub-groups arc included. It 
will be seen that there is no particular relation between the 
stature and the standard deviation of the stature* 

Table I shows the relationship between the cephalic index 
of various groups and the standard deviation of this eeplinlie 
index, Table 31 shows the relationship between the stature 
of the same groups and the standard deviation of the stature. 
In the former case the relationship h considerable, in the 
latter it appears to be slight. There is no similar relationship 
in the case of the nasal index, the range and correlation of 
which will be discussed later. 

It would appear that on the whole the broader heads are 
more variable tjian the long heads, with the exception of two 
Mongoloid groups, Chakrna and Lope ha, and to a lesser extent 
two of the Turko-Iranian groups. Even in the case of the 
exceptions there docs seem to be a certain degree of correlation* 
It may therefore be reasonably suggested tiiat the long¬ 
headed races are less mixed than the others* Such an inter¬ 
pretation would* however; overlook the possibility of long¬ 
headed invaders w ho, even though they belonged to a different 
group, would if they liad a similar cephalic index to the race 
with which they mixed, not appreciably affect the standard 
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deviation of the cephalic index, always provided that the 
mean cephalic index of both groups was not dissimilar. The 
introduction of a group with rounder heads would at once 
tend to increase t he variation. On this basis we should expect 
that tho^e groups which represented either a pure long-headed 
race or a mixture of two long-headed races would tend to have 
a low deviation. Tins we find to be the case in the M Indo- 
Aryans,” in a few of the Dravidians, in some of the Mon¬ 
goloids p all of whom are said to be of pure race by Risley. In 
some of the Mongoloids the heads tend to roundness, but 
the deviation is small, but wc liave found that the tendency 
of Yellow man is to possess a round head, so that tins fact 
need cause no surprise. 

The groups which show the greatest variation include a 
Scytho-Dra vidian, Nagar Brahman, admitted by Risky to 
be of mixed race, and two Turko-Iranian groups, Juts and 
Mir Jats. It is dearly impossible to admit these as unmixed 
groups. The evidence of the cephalic index, which is less than 
would be expected in such a race, and the big standard 
deviation suggest that a mixing lias taken place, not improb¬ 
ably a round-headed people and a long-headed- 

The groups with a medium variation include, first, some of 
Ihe Turko-Iranians* and here again we may reasonably expect 
admixture, especially sinee p except in certain parts of Anatolia, 
the Armenoid race to which these people belong is usually 
very much mixed with other races. Secondly, one of Ills ley's 
Mongoloid groups, the Cfaakma, is included in this division. 
They have a very high cephalic index, higher than is usual 
among \ cllow man, and it seems possible that they should 
rather be considered as a mixture of Yellow man with the 
Armenoid type, a possibility which is not included by Risley 
in his grouping, but a type of admixture which is extremely 
common in Asia, Secondly, there are a scries of groups which 
are admitted by Risley to be mixed and, finally, three groups 
of Dravidians* 

It should be noted that none of the Dravidians have a 
standard deviation over 3-5, and that therefore they all tend 
to be comparatively unmixed; but, as has been said above, 
some critics have declared that Risley has not paid enough 
al tention to the possibility of sub-groups among the Dravi- 
diaust 
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jf we compare these results with that of stature, the results 
are of particular interest. Those which show the least variation 
tire, with the exception of one, Ary o-Dra vidian (L 1mmat) 
(United Provinces), all groups considered by Uislcy to L>c 
u»mixed. Those with n great variation arc considered by 
Rjsley to belong to mixed races, except one Turko* Iranian 
(liakich), which we have shown might probably tie considered 
as of mixed race, and one Indo-Aryan (C hu lira). 

It lias already been suggested that iu the latter case the 
mixing might not cause the cephalic index to vary if two 
dolichocephalic races mixed. In one case, however, that of 
the Cham fir, an Ary o-D ravidian from the United Provinces, 
we have a striking indication of a pure type of race nith 
Little variation Ijotii in stature and in the cephalic index. 
The other races with big variation in stature are all con¬ 
sidered to lie mixed by Hi sky. Of those with little variation 
in stature one, Chnindr (United Provinces), is considered, by 
Risky to be a mixed race, the others are considered to be 
unmixed. Some of the Drnvidian groups, two of the Mon¬ 
goloid, and one of the Turko-Iranian, show a medium 

variation* 

These result* confirm the suggestions made by Hisley in 
many ways; they suggest, however, that more mixing has 
taken place than Hislcy seems inclined to suggest, especially 
among the Dravidians and among the Turko-Tranians, They 
suggest that on the whole the less variable groups are those 
which are long-headed, and those which are of short stature, 
but the evidence from our tables is stronger in the former case 
tlian in the latter. This being consistently true it seems 
reasonable to suppose that the earliest inhabitants who have 
left traces were short and long-headed, but that their short¬ 
ness was not so marked a feature as tlieir long-headedness. 

As Risky has laid a good deal of stress on the nasal index, 
it seemed worth while to investigate whether the same held 
true of this measurement also. There is, however, no relation 
between the value of the nasal index and its variation* 1 he 
nasal index is T on the other hand* correlated with certain 
climatic conditions. 

The general nature of this relationship has already been 
explained. In collecting data for the original paper* corre¬ 
lations were worked out on Indian data, and it was found 
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that hero, probably owing to the fact tlmt the nasal indices 
Mere all taken in the same way, the correlation was higher 
than for larger groups collected from various authors. *On 
the suggestion of my friend Professor Fleure, I also tested 
tire relationship between the daily range of temperature and 
the nasal index. This, ils was to be expected, is fairly high, 
A small range of temperature is associated with a broad nose, 
Such a correlation is the logical result of Thomson’s theory, 
because the daily range in hot moist climates is less than 
ol.se-where. In India the greatest range of temperature is 
also correlated with the narrowest noses. This correlation 
serves to explain some of the exceptions to our general t hesis. 
It will lie remembered that I liavc suggested, following 
Thomson, that the narrow nose is an adaptation to cold and to 
dryness. The only way that it was found possible to estimate 
tiie cold for purposes of calculation was to take the annual 
means, obviously only a rough-and-ready method. By taking 
the daily range into consideration, we can at once explain 
some of the lower txasal iijell ccfj which appear hi what is a hot 
climate, if we measure by mean annual temperature, but which 
at the same time, if measured by the daily range is obviously 
exposed at limes to n cold temperature* 

the data then cidlected seem to indicute very clearly Umt 
m India the nasal index is to a certain extent independent of 
those characters which ire may describe as racial, and is 
nilimntdy tlie result of response to environment. It must be 
remembered, however, tlmt this response k by no means 
immediate, and that therefore certain types of noses are 
associated with certain racial types. It seems not improb- 
aide that those peoples which liavc been longest in India have 
become most closely stabilized iu equilibrium with their 
environment. W e should expect to find, therefore, the broad¬ 
est noses among the lowest castes, among such people as the 
pre-Draviduins. This is an interesting comment on Risky's 
dictum that among all the peoples, except the " Mongoloid ” 
nose is a good indication of social status, the lowest castes 
having the broadest noses. On the whole also it will be found 
though of course there are exceptions to this as to every other 
dictum about India m general, that the lower castes are'darker 
tlmn the upper; indeed, the very word for caste is merely 
colour. As it seems probable that colour is also related in some 
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degree to environment, we should expect to find that among 
the aborigines, or at least the tribe* who have lived longest in 
the hot and moist conditions which are found in so much of 
India, that the skin was dork and that the nasal index was 
high. In this way we can explain on simple grounds wliat 
appears at first to be an inexplicable phenomenon. 

\y e (iff now in a position to enquire into the racial stocks of 
India, and to try and link up these stocks with the other 
races of Asia. In the first place, there seems little doubt that 
at least two, if not three, of the great stocks of mankind are 
represented. First, the various branches of the stocks which 
1 luive called by the somewhat cumbrous title of races akin 
to those of Europe. These appear to form the greatest pro¬ 
portion of the peoples of India. 

Secondly, Yellow man is undoubtedly represented, especially 
in the north east of the peninsula. How far lie has travelled 
in relation to the whole sub-continent, from the gateway 
through which he entered, is at present uncertain. 

There seems no reason, with the evidence before us at 
present, to postulate the presence of a Negrito strain. It 
would be of great interest and importance if undoubted 
Negrito could be found in India. Some writers, basing their 
opinion very largely on the curly hair of some of the tribes 
of Central and Southern India, have maintained tlmt there 
is certain evidence of Negrito blood. The dark colour of some 
of the tribes has also been put forward as a piece of evidence 
to support this thesis. Such a theory, however, seems 
unnecessary to explain the facts which can be accounted for 
on other grounds, it being quite certain that some of the races 
of Europe liave curly hair. No people of pure Negrito blood 
Jmvc been found, as far as I am aware, in India, and until 
further archsologieul work reveals evidence of such n people 
it would seem better not to admit their presence in the area. 

We are left, then, with two different strains, “ White” and 
** Yellow ” man. Let us consider them in that order. I have 
given reasons above for suggesting tliat not only is there 
reason for suspecting a mixture in those races winch are 
admitted by K is ley to be mixed, but in some of those which 
he suspects of belonging to pure stocks. 

I have suggested, also, that the least mixed and earliest of 
the populations in India were long-headed and short. It 
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seems not improbable that these people belong to a branch of 
the Brown race, although they must not be confused with later 
coiners of this race. They seem to have been in occupation 
of Southern India long before the arrival of the mass of the 
people who speak Dravidian languages, mid are classed with 
them by the great majority of ethnologists. The evidence 
for their earlier arrival is based on the fact that they are 
cither jungle-dwelling tribes or the menials of the other 
Dravidian peoples. In addition to their short stature and 
long heads they have also very broad noses, Among these 
people we must include the people who are clashed in the 
census us jangle tribes, and also some of the lower castes 
the Kanarese and Tdugii* 

Their skin is always dark and their hair tends to curliness, 
t js not. however, woolly, so that there is no reason to suggest 
t hat they have in them a Negrito strain. It has been suggested 
that they are possibly akin to the Melanesians, and indeed to 
,' e Tasmanians and other primitive peoples. These sugges¬ 
tions arc pure speculations, and it seems better to adhere to 
the theory which I have put forward above that they are a 
very primitive form of the Brown race. Richards has culled 
them Prc-Dm vidian, not Proto-Dravidian (the italics are his), 
and suggests that they are an intermediate race. I should 
feel more inclined to describe them ns the jungle peoples of 
imutli India, a descriptive if cumbrous title. 

These jungle peoples are in close accord with their geogra¬ 
phic environment, and have been in India a long time. It 
seems not impossible that they may he considered as the true 
aborigines, a close counterpart of the early non-Neanderthal 
people Of Europe whom they resemble in many wavs, hut 
iron whom they differ in their striking adaptation'to the 
steaming climate of a tropical jungle. 

There is a second class of peoples who inhabit Southern 
India who are mostly dolichocephalic, although in some cases 
they have slightly roundish beads. They have narrower 
noses than the last-named peoples; indeed, Richards has said 
colloquially but truly. “The jungle tribes begin where the 
(r !' r ® ’ These people include such groups as the 
Mntoyaiis, the Tamils, and the Telugus. They are also 
inclined to be short in stature, liave very variable skin-colour, 
and wavy hair. That they differ from the jungle tribes is 
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evident, but there is probably not a difference that can be 
considered absolutely fundamental- They appear also to be 
a branch of the Brown race* but they have, no doubt* l>ccn in 
India for a very long time, although there are suggestions in 
them of mixing with other races, probably both the jungle 
peoples and a round-headed race* who will be discussed later. 
Their castes arc large and of relatively high social status, 
which gives the suggestion that they are not the aborigines. 
It can only be suggested that they represent either invaders 
from the north, the backwash possibly of people akin to the 
jungle tribes, or else the refugees from Northern India, driven 
there by pressure on the arrival or increase of dominant 
populations in the north of similar stock, but differing from 
them in many particulars* Most but not all these Dru vidian 
peoples show a fairly wide degree of variation, although the 
mixing which they have undergone lias either been very 
slight or else is remote in time* If we sum tip the evidence 
1 think that we may conclude that the Bra vidian peoples are 
representatives of the Brown race* who have changed to a 
certain extent in tropical environment, but who with their 
variable skin-colour and narrower noses suggest that the cradle 
of their race was not in Southern India, but at least in a senna- 
tropical or sub-tropical environment. 

In addition to these two sub-races there is in India a third 
group who are dolichocephalic and present certain features in 
common with the last two groups, but in others are widely 
separated from them. They are Kistey’s Judo-Aryan. It is 
impossible here to discuss t he exact meaning of the word Aryan, 
Modern research lias abundantly proved that, whatever 
philological grounds there may be for supposing an Aryan 
language, there are none fur supposing an Aryan physical 
type. The linguistic evidence seems to suggest that there 
were a scries of cultural migrations probably through the 
Kabul Valley* and the habits of the Aryans linvc been studied 
through the evidence of the Itig and the I ajar f rt/u. 
It appears to be somewhat difficult to correlate the linguistic 
and the cultural evidence. They seem to liavc had a contempt 
for t he broad-nosed Dasyus, and Ilisley lias said that the high¬ 
est castes to-day are still those with the narrowest noses. 
That t hey mixed with the other peoples of India is extremely 
probable, but how much they mixed is a more difficult 
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problem. The Indo-Aryans arc among the people who show 
the least variation, and are probably therefore the least 
mixed races. Some, however, of Ri.sley*s Aryo-Dravi«lians 
are apparently equally unmixed, at least, on the evidence of 
cephalic index and stature, although we have already seen 
that in some cases the evidence is difficult to interpret. 

The chief characters of these peoples are long-heodedncss, 
combined usually with tall stature and narrow noses and 
often a comparatively fair skin. All these diameters serve 
to distinguish then) from the races we liave previously been 
discussing, except the cep Italic alone. It is worthy of remark 
that the stature, the colour and, to a lesser degree, the nasal 
index, serve also in Europe to distinguish the Nordic from 
the Mediterranean man. 

The problem b not dissimilar to that winch faced us in 
dealing with some of the Steppe peoples in the last chapter. 
The solution is probably similar. There it was suggested 
that these tall, long-headed peoples might be described as 
Proto-Nordics. It seems diJJlcult to link up Ridley’s Indo- 
Aryan with any other group of mankind. It is true that 
there are certain differences Let ween the Judo-Aryans and 
the peoples of the Steppes, but on the whole these are rather 
superficial than fundamental. The colour of the skin is, 
perhaps, the most striking feature. The Rajputs, however, 
am strikingly fairer than many of their neighbours and. as 
we have already seen, skin does appear to respond, at least 
to a greater or lesser degree, to the influence of geographic 
cnvirnmncnt* 

The skeletal characters, as far as material is available, 
seem to point very conclusively to such n suggestion. It is 
nut, however, entirely satisfactory perhaps to describe them 
us Proto-Nordics. They rather represent another branch of 
the same strain, of which the nearest kinsmen in Asia are 
those which we have mentioned, but until the whole question 
is more fully studied and a greater amount of skeletal 
material is at our disposal, it is hardly passible exactly to 
define the relationship of these various groups of tall bng- 
heads. 

It seems probable that they entered India comparatively 
late. Although there is reason to suppose tliat their blood 
has been widely dispersed over the countrv, some of the 
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peoples in the north have retained their physical characters 
to a very great extent. It is of great interest to note that 
they have some of the lowest standard deviations of the 
cephalic index and other measurements of any of Risky’s 
type series. It does not seem possible to interpret tliis true¬ 
ness to type other Ilian by saying tliat they represent an 
unmixed race. Clearly, also, they cannot be described as 
licing undifferentiated. It is fur this reason among others 
that it seems Iiazardous to apply the word * Proto-Xordic 
to them without some quail Heat ion. They appear to be a 
pure-bred differentiated type which has penetrated into 
Xorthern India, probably at some early time, but possibly 
Liter than some of the round-hauls, although it would appear 
certainly later than the Dravidian and Pro -Dravidian peoples. 
Their relationship to the Dravidkns is a difficult question, 
but the distinction between them is clear. The distinction 
between the two rests on a relative fairness and a relatively 
narrower nose. 

It would seem, then, probable that apart from those 
peoples with a great variation in the cephalic index, we have 
at least three long-headed groups in India, though it seems 
doubtful whether we should be justified in giving them tin- 
name of races. There are the jungle and low-caste tribes 
of the south, whom I have followed Itkliards in calling 
Pre-Dravidian. They probably represent the first immigra¬ 
tion of members of the Brown race, and have probahK 
every claim to be considered aborigines, though there are 
suggestions of an even earlier substratum in the population. 
Secondly, there ore the Dravidian peoples, although the 
term must be used in a narrower sense than Risky gave to 
it. These are also related to the Brown race and probably 
represent a second immigration from the west. These two 
peoples seem to be ultimately derived from the same stock. 
Thirdly, and widely separated from the other two, we have 
the 11 'ind<*-Aryan*'.” These peoples are probably of the 
same stock as the l’rnto-Xordies, blit their relationship at 
present is not clearly defined* 

The second great group of the peoples of India have 
round heads. There can be little doubt that they entered. 
India at a very remote period, id though it seems unlikely 
that they were the aboriginal population. It is possible* of 
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course, dial they may have Iktii the first to occupy certain 
ntca-s, but probably over most of India the people who 
Appear to have been the ancestors of the jungle tribes of 
to-day were the first comers, Dr. Hunt has found in ancient 
graves in H&fdarabad examples of crania which belonged to 
this early race. He lias been gond enough to set his speci¬ 
mens at my disposal, but unfortunately they arc too much 
eroded by time and sun and water to be of great anthropo¬ 
logical value. 

Ihese groups, as they exist at present, all show’ evidence 
of considerable admixture. They iire round-headed and of 
tail or medium stature. It seems not improbable that they 
belong to the Armeuoid branch of the White race. The 
evidence, such as wc have at present, suggests that they 
originally entered Jndin at an early period, and it is more 
than probable that their first migration was sufficiently ear ly 
for them to form a small but integral part of the Dr a vidian 
population. Subsequently it would seem as if there ivere a 
series of migrations of these peoples. It is otherwise difficult 
to account for their presence. In any case they have mixed 
considerably with other types either before they came to 
India or after or even during their arrival. The fact that 
they are found in their least mixed state in the north-west 
suggests that they entered from lids direction and indeed, 
as we have already seen, this type can be found sporadically 
across the whole continent of Asia from Constantinople to 
Peking, They were at least a part of the population of 
Mesopotamia when Kish flourished as a city. It is some¬ 
what remarkable that in most places, excepting certain parts 
of Anatolia, these people always show considerable varia¬ 
tion, suggesting Hint almost everywhere they were late¬ 
comers who mingled to a greater or lesser degree with the 
aboriginal population. It seems probable tliat they represent 
the element in the population of India which ha$ been called 
-Se\ t iitau by Rislcy. Most of these latter groups arc very 
variable in character, as a whole they are the most variable 
**t all groups. 1 hey alst* intermediate in character be- 
tween the long-heads and the short-heads and the peoples 
of tail and short stature. Their general physique seems to 
correspond with what might be expected of the mixture of 
two races who were already somewhat mixed. It is natural 
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in a country where we have reason to suspect the presence 
of both Armenokl and Brown man that we should find in 
various degrees mixtures of these two peoples. 

The final type that we lind represented on the continent 
of India is the Yellow man. The serial ions suggest that he 
is found in some purity. He appears to be less mi^ed than 
many of the Dravidians and hardly more mixed than some 
of the indu-Aryans, Yellow man represents a definite ex¬ 
ception to our dictum that the standard deviation of the 
cephalic index increases as the mean cephalic index increases. 
In their case the groups given by Risky as Mongoloid have 
only a small deviation. Those who are ealkd Mongplo- 
Dravidian* who tend to have a rather narrower head* arc 
more dolichocephalic. The peoples who are said to be 
Mongoloid have a small stature, and the Mongolo-Drayidians 
have a greater stature and an increased standard^ deviation. 
It would seem, therefore, as if the branch of Yellow man 
who penetrated into India were only moderately round* 
headed and of short stature, and belonged, in fact, to the 
Parcccan branch of that great race. It lias already been 
shown how extremely difficult it often is to distinguish on 
the basis of cranial measurements alone the difference 
between some types of Alpine or Armenoid and Y el low 
man, owing to the difficulty of finding a technique which 
shall show T the exact form of the face, characteristic of 
Yellow man. It is therefore possible that we may have 
occasion to revise in detail sonic of the classes, but on the 
w hole there can be little doubt that the distribution of Yellow" 
man in India is on the general lines laid down by Hi>ky* 
and that he penetrated India through the eastern border¬ 
land* The difficulty of access through these mountainous 
and forested regions no doubt prevented greater numbers 
from penetrating. For the most part there is little evidence 
that Yellow man mixed to any degree with other races before 
penetrating into India. It is, however, of importance to 
note that some of the most round-headed of the Mongoloid 
classes* as defined by Risky, are the most variable, suggest¬ 
ing that as in other parts of Asia there has been an ad¬ 
mixture of Yellow and Mongoloid elements. It is interest¬ 
ing to note that Hbley says that among these people the 
nose is no indication of social status. This seems to be a 
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clear indication of wliat might be gathered from the other 
evidence Hurt the position of Yellow man in India is very 
different from that of the other races. The higher indiees 
occur in the smaller groups and, as I have already pointed 
out, It is ley considers that this may be due to the scantiness 
of the data, in any case, however, they show very wide 
variations, and often the indices seemed to be singularly 
at variance with climatic com! it ions often less easy to explain 
than the exceptions from other parts of India. Among those 
which are selected by Risky as typical examples, the Lcpchas 
of Sikkim have the very low index of 70 and the K ha-da the 
high one of 84. It seems possible that these varying indices 
may not improbably be ultimately correlated with geo* 
graphic environment. Most of these people live under the 
widely divergent climatic conditions which prevail in any 
mountainous area, but (here is at present hardly sufficient 
data to enable One to give a final opinion on the subject. 
The small stature of this group is also possibly the result of 
geographic environment, comparing as it does so unfavour* 
ably with all the peoples of India, except the jungle dwellers 
who also arc subject to singularly unsatisfactory natural 
conditions. 

ft is noticeable that some of the peoples who are 
considered by Risky to possess other blood than that of 
Yellow man are less variable than some which he suggests 
arc pure “ Mongoloid.’* The Kochh, for instance, have a 
standard deviation in the ccplmlic index which is hardly 
greater than that of the Andamanese. Owing to the fact 
that they have a long head, combined w ith certain characters 
which Risky considers to be Mongoloid, they have been 
considered a mixed race. With the possible exception, how- 
ever, of the Chakma with an unusually round head, all the 
peoples whom ilislcy' describes os Mongoloid, and partlv 
Mongoloid, show singularly little variation, The actual 
mean vanes considerably. In other words, the variation of 
the cephalic index within the group is small, but the varia- 
tion within the Mongoloid class is very considerable. lVIiile 
therefore there is no reason to doubt Risky’s general dictum 
that there arc representatives of Yellow man in IndUL* it 
Bcems probable that when we bas e further data to hand wc 
ihall be compelled to revise somewhat his classification of 
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these peoples, and for the present it is probably safer to 
disregard at least some of the classes which he has called 
Mongolo-Dr a vidian and to refer to them as being local 
variants of the type of the i’areman race, 

The exact extent of the Pare tea n distribution in India is 
at present uncertain. It U probably greater than Ilisley 
originalh' suggested. It has already been shown tliat there 
is reason to believe that the Munda-speaking peoples are 
linguistically related to some of the Parc cam peoples. The 
work of Sclimidt (V. 34) has shown a curious linguistic 
grouping of the Mundas, some of the Tibetan peoples and 
the Mon-Khmer peoples wliich is very suggestive. There arc 
further indications, to which I already alluded, that the 
connection is not merely linguistic, and this point has been 
emphasized bs r Schmidt. Working from an entirely different 
point of view, Morant has come to not dissimilar conclusions. 
His terminology is somewhat unsatisfactory and obscures 
the real value of Ins conclusions. He suggests, using the 
coefficient of racial Likeness, that there is linkage of the 
Dr&vidi&ns with Hindus and Hindus with Nepalese. Ily 
this he means that the Murnvar show a coefficient which 
relates them with the Bengali type. The latter arc called 
by Risky Mongolo-Dravidian, and k seems from Morant s 
work that tvc must admit a further Purcflcan strain among’ 
the so-called Dravidian tribes of the south- F isrther detailed 
studies yet remain to be made* At present the evidence 
seems to suggest that Fftrcceaii man is more widely dis¬ 
tributed in Southern India than had previously been supposed, 
and that he may, and indeed prol>ably was* of great antiquity 
in this region. Additional importance is therefore attached 
to Hunt T s work in Haidurnbad* and it will be interesting 
w r hen he obtains more complete skulls to see whether they 
show any traces of Pareoean characteristics, or whether they 
are western round-heads* as seems the easier solution at 
present. 

The population of Ceylon bears a close relations Bp to that 
of Southern India of wliich the island is- really a disconnected 
part. The greatest interest to antluropologi^ts lias centred 
round the Veddas, The physical type is snore widely seat* 
tered than the actual social “ nation M which is now very 
limited in numbers* atid appears to be widely spread in the 
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island. It may be described briefly as follows* The stature 
is very short, with an, average height of about 153 cms. 
(about five feet). The skin i$ a very dark brown, often 
approximating to black- The head is usually very small, 
long, and narrow, and there is often considerable restriction 
in the frontal area. The hair is coarse and wavy* The brow- 
ridges arc often well-developed in the males, giving them 
a scowling appearance. There is often a considerable amount 
of body hair, especially on the chest* The people generally 
appear to be s lightI 3 ' built, and such of them as 1 have seen 
were slender but muscular. The nose is usually very broad. 
Tliis type is quite distinct from the other peoples of Ceylon. 
It is in all probability to be connected with the Pre-I>ra- 
vidian peoples of the mainland, from whom indeed it would 
be difficult often to distinguish them. 

Side by side with these people we find Unit a large majority 
of the population of Ceylon are clearly related to the Dra- 
vidians of Southern India, with whom they arc also related 
linguistically. There is also another clement in the popula¬ 
tion which Hadden believes Is akin to what he describes as 
the Indo-AfgJmn, RIslcy*s Indo-Aryan, modified by contact 
with the Vedda. There appears to be little anthropological 
data on these people* They arc certainly tall, long-headed 
and, in contrast to their dark-skinned neighbours, very fair. 
There is also a certain though not very great infusion of 
Modern blood which appears in the main to have introduced 
an Armenoid admixture* 

Ceylon is, as it were, the very end of the joad in Southern 
Asia, and it seems that we have here an admixture of most 
of the races which have at various times poured into India. 
There can be little doubt that the population Is extremely 
mixed, I was not able to find any ancient trace of Parecean 
bleed in the population. Moraut thinks that there is a 
crania) linkage between the Veddas and the Maravar* His 
data on Ceylon is extremely scanty, and in any ease such a 
linkage is to be expected. It can, however, hardly be used 
as evidence of any Fareocaii admixture, even though the 
Maravnr people, on the evidence of forty skulls, are linked 
with the Bengali on the evidence of apparently under thirty. 

Before considering the eastern frontier of India, which 
presents some special problems, there remain the very 
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interesting inhabitants of the Andaman Islands* These 
people, who have apparently been isolated from the rest 
of the world for a considerable time, present what is probably 
one of the few pure races in existence* They belong to the 
same Negrito type as the pygmy races of the Malay Peninsula* 
of the Philippine Islands., and of New Guinea. There also 
seem to be slight truces of these peoples elsewhere on the 
mainland. The curious fringing distribution is not unre¬ 
markable, and it seems more than probable that the Negritos 
had a ruueh wider distribution. The Andamanese have 
short woolly hair which is black or sooty in colour, though 
like that of the Negrillos it is said sometimes to have a 
reddish tinge. The stature is under live feet, but the body 
is well proportioned* unlike that of pathological dwarfs. 
The head b brachy ceplialic, and the face is broad and rounded* 
The lips are full but not everted. The jaw b singularly 
ill-developed and the palate is very small- Only small 
series of measurements of these peoples have been pub¬ 
lished* and there are slight differences between the physique 
of the inhabitants of North and South Andaman- These 
differences are, however, of srnall moment* The standard 
deviations of the cephalic indices of both the males and 
the females of South Andaman, of whom fifty of each 
were measured and reported by Risley in the Census* is 
under 2 in each ease. This low figure is very remarkable* 
and can hardly" be accepted without further confirmation. 
If, however* it proves to be accurate* the very small variation 
of what is probably one of the purest of human groups k 
of great interest. As the figures for both the males and the 
females are almost identical it is probably correct* '1 he 
corresponding figure for North Andaman is just under 
k normal figure for a pure stock. 

The eastern frontier of India presents certain problems 
which are very different from those which we have met with 
previously. In all probability the same racial strains arc 
to l>e found here as in the rest of India* but there seems to 
be no evidence of any Negrito blond. The political groupings 
of the peoples do not coincide with the physical strains, and 
probably so much mixing 1ms occurred that it is difficult at 
present to distinguish the different types in any one group* 
although individuals often recall the various constituent 
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races, Iii the following analysis I have followed with one 
or two slight modifications the suggestions made by Had don 
(I. 19, 116}* 

Probably most of the races which we have found in India 
are here modified with a greater contact with the Pamean 
type tlian elsewhere; indeed, it seems as if this Farecean 
type probably penetrated into India by this way; The 
basal type, and probably the aboriginal, is the Pre-Dr a vidian, 
but there is no exact data on this point at present. It is 
found among many of the more isolated tribes. I am in¬ 
clined to think that this type spread into Assam from the 
south, but of this again there seems to be no evidence at 
present. Attention lias already been drawn to the relation¬ 
ship, linguistically* of the Mimda-speaking peoples with 
some of the Mon-Khmer tribes. They have a fringing dis¬ 
tribution according to Schmidt {V. of which the 

epicentre i$ situated somewhere in the region now under 
discussion. If we associate a physical type with the lin¬ 
guist ic T a hazardous proceeding, but one for which in this 
case there docs seem to be a certain amount of evidence, 
although the language and the physical type arc not always 
correlated, it would seem necessary to postulate a wide 
dispersion of these Prc-Dnividian peoples and some early 
contact or affinity with Parcman man, although they are 
for the most part dolichocephalic* The evidence of dark 
skins and broad noses suggests to me, although I admit that 
the evidence for tins suggestion is at present not entirely 
conclusive, a continued residence at an undifferentiated 
period in a hot moist climate. 

But there Iiave been other* and probably subsequent, 
immigrations. There is, especially among the Naga tribes, 
an clement tliat is certainly akin to the Ncsiofc. It may 
probably be most easily distinguished from the Pre-Dravidian 
element by the lower value of the nasal index. I have already 
argued that tins clement probably represents the most 
eastern extension of strains w hich arc akin to the Brown race. 
The third strain represented in Assam which is akin to the 
races of Europe is probably an outlier of the Alpine race, 
and is possibly a comparatively late arrival in the area, as 
people of tills race contrast very strongly with those so far 
described as having narrow noses* They arc apparently 
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immigrants from the north, probably from the plateau, in 
the western part of which it 1ms already been seen that they 
arc widely distributed. Finally, there are a series of very 
different racial elements, some of which liave been in 
Assam for a considerable period. They are ail related to 
the Pareccans, but there are certainly two different types. 
The nose forms the best means of distiuguisliing between the 
two. The first is probably closely akin to the Kuchin type 
in Burma, and is characterized by having a broad nose; it 
will be more fully discussed in the chapter dealing with 
Burma. The second docs not occur in Burma, but is found 
among the Bepclia in Northern India, and also not infre¬ 
quently in Bengal, It is possible that this type is due to an 
early mixture of Patecean with other elements, or it may be 
a differentiated type of the same stock as the Kachins, 
possibly effected by long residence in a special environment 
There have, in addition to these types, been further and 
more recent immigrations from India which have introduced 
other types, notably one described by Haddon as dolicho¬ 
cephalic lept or rl line. This great mixture is, perhaps, the 
natural result of an environment where so many types of 
men coining from widely different strains have met at various 
times. 



CHAPTER VI 


China 

1 1HE Chinese Republic extends over an area which 
* probably exceeds 4 million square miles, and has a 
population within the boundaries of China proper of 400 
million. Parte of it have already l>ten discussed, others will 
form the subject-maltcr of subsequent chapters; here 1 
propose to discuss Old China proper, that is, the eighteen 
provinces, and to exclude the three eastern provinces of 
Manchuria and the New Dominion of Chinese Turkestan* 
which the Chinese call Sinkiang, and Mongolia and Tibet p 
over the two hitter of winch states the Chinese claim a 
varying amount of authority. Except for a small tongue 
of hind at the north end of the Gulf of Liao Tung, China is 
bounded on the east by the sea. In the north part this has* 
on, the whole, formed a boundary which does not appear 
to he traversed very frequently* except, possibly, at an early 
period. Clunese influence, however, certainly extended from 
early times eastward through the “ Korean gate,* 11 and either 
by sea or land, as we .shall see later, Chinese influence both 
cultural and ethnical reached Japan, 

The southern coast lias, however, had a different history. 
Within historic times, and possibly before, Chinese sailors 
have pushed continually into the islands, and to-day they 
form mi increasing element in the population, most of the 
immigrants coming from the southern coastal provinces. 
The northern boundary of (tuna has always been ill- 
defined. It may be described in general terms as the Gobi* 
The actual position of the boundary has varied from time 
to time; wo may probably take the ethnical boundary as 
being the mountain line, fortified el arte H natura, whereon 
the Great Wall runs. Further to the west, in the Province 
of Kansu* the desert forms approximately I he ethnical and 
actual boundary* 

I lie west is guarded by mountains and desert, and t he 
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southern boundary* the escarpments from Lhe plateau of 
Yunnan and Kwangsi, will I>e found discussed in the chapter 
dealing with South-eastern Asm, 

Farts of the northern boundary are but sparsely inhabited 
and the regions are luird to cross, but the region north of the 
great plain of Chinn lies open to migrating peoples. It k 
certain that through the neck of bind between the Qrdos 
bend of the Hwang Ho and the sea, China lias at various 
times received considerable northern influences, Mongol and 
Tmtgus. It was lienee also tfiat her greatest conquerors 
came, the Mongols and the Manehus. It is doubtful, how¬ 
ever, whether their advent, so late as it was in the radii! 
history, had any very important ethnical influence* 

The North-West Frontier is of the greatest interest, because 
it is along tbU difficult road that invaders from the west 
entered China in early times. It is even possible, as some 
writers have suggested, that it was by this road, north of the 
Nnn-Shnn t that the Chinese themselves entered China after 
having learnt the difficult arts of agriculture in the oases of 
the Tarim. Too much stress cannot he laid, however, on 
the broad belt watered by the streams which flow from the 
NamShan and the Tien-Shmt, m this belt forms the most 
st rategic point ethnically in the whole of Eastern Asia, and 
affords a means of communication between China and Kos- 
g&ria and Dzungaria* The actual details of the road must 
be discussed later in dealing with the ethnology of Chinese 
Turkestan and Tibet* 

The frontier between China and Tibet is probably of no 
great importance to the student of Chinese ethnology, 
although there have been ancient roads. 

The frontier between Durum and China belongs more 
properly to the ethnological history of Eastern Asia* 

The physiography of this vast area is naturally com¬ 
plicated, but for our present purpose it b convenient to 
divide China proper into three parts, the basin of the Hwang 
Ha forming the centre with uplands lying to the north, and 
to the south the Yangtze basin and the complicated moun¬ 
tainous area south of it * 1 

1 Tliifl division is tthm otopi cpl pot phv■■wigrufihic; Roxby hafi recently ‘nift- 
gralod \Utw/r. Hr t>., IU25, 3tV.4) wtm* Ini .leacribaa ha the " pcovivlanill iLftturul 
entitle* "* of L1 lLiu& p of which bn auggoflt* IS, Whflis moiv flrtnilvd ethnologic*! 
data mu available ihwo dioulil prove of the gmttal eery iu*. 
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The northern uplands form a scries of escarpments! lead¬ 
ing down from the high plateau of Mongolia. Here the 
ethnic and the geographical boundaries do not always 
coincide- The geological strata underlying these uplands 
are horizontal carboniferous rocks* which form* as it were, 
a series of steps,, on the greatest of which for the most part 
the Wall is built. The area is much cut by rivers* and in 
places is covered by loess* Owing to its nature, it forms an 
urea which invites invasion through it on to I he plains. To 
the north lies the plateau of Mongolia, to the south the 
escarpments look down on to the plains* approach to which 
can be gained tlirough various defiles. These uplands are 
connected geologically with the Shantung group of hills* 
which rise like islands out of the plain and some of which 
form the peninsula of Shantung. 

The plain has long since separated these outlying and 
isolated Julia from their parent ranges. This plain* which 
includes the Hwang Ho and part of the Yangtze Kiang 
basins* h undoubtedly the most important feature in Northern 
China. It forms a great triangle, the apex being to the 
north of Peking* at which city the plain is about 120 miles 
broad* and the base is the Yangtze Kiang from Shanglial to 
I cluing. It may be described as the delta of the two great 
rivers, the Hwang Ho and the Yangtze Kiang, although this 
description ls not perhaps entirely satisfactory from a geo¬ 
graphical point of view. This plain does not, however, form 
a -single ethnological unit; the northern part — the basin of the 
Yellow River—forms the old home of the Chinese* the southern 
part—the Yangtze basin—divided from the north by the 
Tsin Ling range ditiers in many respects. This southern 
area formed the old kingdom of the Sungs, It was not, 
however* entered by the Chinese until they were driven 
south by pressure from the north. Between Hankow and 
Ichang this southern part of the plain is actually cut off from 
the rest of the plain by the Huai Mountains, which form out¬ 
liers of the southern uplands in the same way that the Shan¬ 
tung Mountains are outliers of the northern. 

The Hwang Ho h&sin includes the provinces of Kansu, 
Shensi, Sliansi* Chihli* Honan* and Shantung* Not only does 
it differ from the southern part cthnologicaliy, but in climate 
and food production it is characteristically different from 
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the rest of Chin*. Rice is the favourite food of all who can 
afford it, but it is not grown in any quantity, live chief grains 
being wheat and millet, and other dry grains. While the 
characteristic soil is loess, the Hwang Ho brings down 
enormous quantities of silt, which owing to the erratic habits 
of rivers arc deposited over wide areas. The river bursts d* 
hanks at intervals and causes widespread desolation and 
famine, but m the detritus thus scattered over the land the 
Chinese, after a short interval, plant and grow rich crops 
and again establish a large population. The country is, 
however, dependent on the rainfall for its crops. The mean 
temperature is moderate, although Northern l lima is ap 
to be very hot in the summer and cold in the winter. 

The Yangtze valley, on the other hand, is almost sub¬ 
tropical. The country is well watered and luxuriant. The 
river Hows for the most part over a hard bottom. The con¬ 
ditions, therefore, make for a different tvpc o ic , 

manners, and it would appear also a slightly different physical 

l> Although the forest country of the southern uplands is 
verv different in appearance from that of the northern part 
of the Yangtze basin, it is hardly possible to separate the 
two cthnologically, and the interest from that point of view 
lies chiefly in the correlation between the physiography and 

the distribution of physical types. 

Briefly, the southern uplands may be described as follows. 
They may be divided into three folds. Along the nor i 
boundary the folds turn from west by north to east by south. 
In the south the direction of the folds is from west-south-v, e s 
to cast-north-east, becoming in the south more southerly 
and in the north more northerly. These folds arc of the 
greatest importance in considering the topography of Southern 
China. In the west there is a scries of folds which contrast 
strongly with the last-named, for whereas these arc old, low, 
and broken up, the southern folds are of more recent forma¬ 
tion. Owing to the habit of rivers of eating back into t heir 
watershed and at times capturing the supplies of other 
streams, these folds Jiavc resulted in what is a very com¬ 
plicated series of uplands, . „ 

They mav he conveniently divided into three areas, o w • 
ing the three main folds. In the north there is u series 
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of lofty mountains which still retain, for the most part, their 
original valley forms. The principal ranges are the Nan- 
Slum, north of which runs the road to Kashgaria. Secondly, 
south of the Wei River runs the Tsing-ling Shan, the eastern 
continuation of which forms the boundary between the 
rivers. At the eastern end of this range, between it and the 
Fu-ibiu Shan, a depression lias been formed owing to a fault. 
This gap is of the greatest importance, as through it runs 
one of the western roads, that from Siangynn to Sian. 
The depression which separates the Fu-nui Shan from the 
Huai Shan is also traversed by a pass, that from Siangvrui 
to Kaifeng. 

In the second area it has been shown that the greatest 
destruction of the old valleys has taken place. The details 
arc not necessary for our present purpose. The most im¬ 
portant fact to notice is the deposition of a reddish clayey 
material, which in places forms an irregular plain. Such soil 
is very fertile and often supports a big population. The 
most important areas of this type are the red basin in Eastern 
Szechuan and part of Eastern Yunnan. 

In the tlurd area the folds form a scries of valleys which 
trend from north to south. The rivers run in narrow gorges, 
although in some cases n certain amount of capturing lias 
taken place. 

Much of this southern and mountainous region has formed 
the homes of aboriginal, or at least non-Chinese tribes, who 
have been able to survive in the mountains long after the 
Chinese had occupied the plains. The very complicated 
nature of the river valleys lias made them .if Brtle use as 
highways and prevented the spread of peoples by this usual 
route. The nature of the plains and. of one or two specially 
favoured areas is such that they have frequently had a 
surplus population. The general trend of the people lias been 
in a southerly direction. To the west there was little Lo 
attract in the high tableland. To the south there was an 
outlet toward the various river valleys and the coastal plain, 

1 he population seems to have followed this possibility of 
outlet. 

In this way the Chinese, or people allied to them, have 
spread, especially into the coastal plain of what is now French 
lndo-China and, it would appear, into the valley of the 
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Ganges. They have also spread and are still spreading into 

the Dutch Indies* ,. , . . ^ 

It is difficult to sum up the movements which have taken 

place within this wide area. Generally speaking, 
it may be said that in the north geographical conditions 
have been such as to encourage movements towards the 
interior of the plain, whereas in the south the movements 
seem, on the whole, to have been centripetal. 

The early history id China is, as 1 have shown on page d, 
entirely unknown! It is impossible to say who were the 
original inhabitants of much of the area, although cf rta 
tribes exist to-day which, as will be seen, have good claim 
to be considered aborigines* But they, for the runspur , 
liave survived only in the mountainous areas, and all trace 

of earlv people in the plains lias been lost. 

The" most important research which has been made has 
been already alluded to. T)r. Amlcrsson has found traces 
of a culture which is without doubt chaleohthic and elea . 
connects with Arum* Traces of this culture luiv C been 
found in Honan and as far cast as Icngtien. The exact 
chronological position of this culture cannot at present be 
determined- We must presume a migration of culture from 
the west, probably along the road north of the Nnn-Miun, 
winch 1ms already been described. This culture cannot at 
present be associated with any definite people, a* sucli 
remains as have been found am considered by Black to be 
of the same type as the modern Northern Chinese. In any 
case it would not be reasonable to look for the origins of the 
Chinese people at so late a date, which in Fcngticn nl ay e\i n 
be after the beginning of the second millennium n.c. 

We know that this culture was widely spread in he lunm 
basin, and it is possible that the historical grounds which 
suggested that the origin of the Chinese people was m that 
region mav be rather a reflection of the migration of tins 
culture, which is now known by archeological evidence to 
Ijiive taken place, rather than a real valid suggestion of origin. 

At present, however, it is impossible to express a \ n 
on the early racial history of the Chinese, from the pmn o 
view of somatology. We can, however, say that m uaa, 
in chalcolithic times, there lived a people who were ol a 
physique like the Chinese to-day, but who were characterized 
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by a different culture* It has l*een suggested by another 
school tliat wo should rather find the origin of the Chinese 
in the south. On somatological groumls It is equally impos¬ 
sible at present to combat this theory. It is, however, of 
importance to note that the distribution of the Chinese type 
is much greater in the south than in the north, and that it is 
not found in an un mixed state north of the basin of the 
Yellow river and, indeed, here it seems to be very much 
mixed with other peoples. 

The relationship of these peoples to the Alpine mce is 
also a matter on which we have at present insufficient 
evidence. It seems probable that there have been at 
times intrusive elements, of a strain akin to true Alpine 
and, in the north* Nordic or Proto-Nordic, into China ; 
but here again we have no evidence of a physical nature, 
and in these questions cultural evidence is likely to prove 
a somewhat doubtful guide. Summing up* then, the 
evidence in regard to the early Chinese it must be admitted 
that at present wc have none, and that all our reasoning 
on the nature of the inhabitants of this great part of Asia 
must be limited to a discussion of the diameters of the 
modern people. 

* The ling of the Chinese Itepublic claims to typify with its 
five colours the five races of China, the Chinese, the Manchus, 
the Mongols, the Tibetans, and the Moslems. At first sight 
the basis of division is unsat is fact ory* It forms, however, a 
very convenient starting-point for a study of the races of 
China. The Manehus and the Mongols will be described in 
the chapter (page 177) dealing with the area which formed 
their homo. The Tibetans also form an entirely separate 
problem* There remain the Moslems, classed on the ground 
of their religion, and the Chinese proper. 

No place has been found on the Chinese flag for the 
aborigines. They form, however, a very interesting group 
which lias at present been little studied (VI. 1), They are 
usually classified by the Cliine.se as follows. There are four 
divisions, the Man, the T’u, the Miao, and the Yao. These 
names are not very satisfactory. The Man — the Chinese 
word is more or less the equivalent of the Greek word 
borbaros—are said to include the Black Miao, the Meng 
C'iua, the Chung Chin or Jh, and other tribes. The word 
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T'u means earth or native, practically autochthonous; it is 
applied in different places to the Chung in Kwangsi and 
Kweichow, and to other peoples in Kansu and the north¬ 
west. The word Miao means plant or shoot, and again 
practically means autochthonous; it is used of the so-called 
Flowered races, Black. White, and Bed, near Anping, the 
Ch'ing Kehtu, and others, Yao is a dog name, not ncces- 
sarilv a disgrace in Eastern Asia, In Kweichow it is applied 
to an itinerant race of tinkers; people who are called bv this 
name are also found in Kwangsi and in parks of Kwangtuug. 

This classification which I have given, because references 
to it will be found both in Chinese and European writers, is 
too artificial to be satisfactory, and it is more usual and con¬ 
venient to divide the aborigines, at lead in Kweichow, 
Szechuan, and Hwangs! North, into three closes—the Miao, 
the Lolo, and Hie Chung-ehia. There are also some other 
tribes who probably belong to one or other of these groups 
They include, the Li men of South Kweichow, the Bdi-gen of 
Kwangsi and South Kweichow, and the Bin-muh of North¬ 
east Kwangsi. 

The distribution of these peoples is approximately as 
follows. There are Black Miao and Chung-ehia in Hunan, 
and there is a mention of aborigines in the annals of the 
City of Changtdi* netir Tungting Lake. The real home of 
the Chun p pchia i s. however, from Hunan across the southern 
part Kweichow and southern Yunnan into Annum and 
Burma. They are known by various names, of width the 
most important is T T ai in Burma, 

North of these peoples live the Black Miao. They inhabit 
a belt about 80 miles broad across the south of Kweichow 
between Anshun and Hingi, from the Hunan border on the 
south bank of the Yuan river almost to Yunrum. They claim, 
and there is reason to believe their claim can be substantiated, 
to have come from KiatigsL 

The two classes of Flowcrtd Miao inhabit a sontetthut 
semicircular tract in West Central Kweichow and North¬ 
east Yunnan, but extend even as far as the Kwangsi border. 
These people who have been detailed above appear to be the 
only ones who to-day inliabit a definite area. 

The general distribution of the aboriginal tribes is, how¬ 
ever, much wider. The Black Lolo probably came from 
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Burma in isolated groups, They arc called ' c Black ” be¬ 
cause of the darkness of their complexions. In the Chinese 
pictures, it is interesting to note, they are always associated 
with horses, an association which occurs in few other tribes. 
In the third century a.d. they became the ruling class over 
the Flowered Miao and the White Lolo, or Miao. They may 
be found in the prefecture of Hitigi, and in the districts tit 
Hsin-tsVng and Chhifeng Chow, and also in the prefecture 
of Tilting where the White Lolo are numerous, and in the 
vvest of the prefecture of Anshun, They occur in South-east 
Yunnan, where they are called NTosu, and in other parts of 
that province. They are most numerous in an independent 
state in Szechuan. 

These opinions are those expressed by Jamieson, who lias 
collected and arranged the various scattered pieces of in* 
formation on this very puzzling question, T'ing {VI. :i>, 
of the Chinese geological survey, appears to take a rather 
different view. He believes that 11 historically the Lolos, in 
association with the Ch'inngs, formed an important people 
in North-west Szechuan, Kokonor, and South Turkestan, 
In the last place they intermarried with the Iranian people 
known as Yuchchi. The Iranian element may have found 
its way into the Lolos through the Ch’iangs." 

r J"itig's anthropological work in Yunnan seems to have 
been the most recent and, indeed, one of the few attempts 
whieh have been made to secure physical data from these 
people. He declares that the “ Iranians were certainly 
dolichocephalic,” and on the basis of tliis assumption links 
op the Lolos with these peoples. There seems, however, to 
be no doubt tliat T ing is using it in the same sense as Ripley, 
The few measurements which T’ing was able to secure bears 
out this supposition. Ife refers to the fact that travellers 
have noted tall stature, fair skin, and more Tegular features, 
which suggest ** non-Mongolia ” characters. His own 
measurements, however, suggest that the stature on the 
whole tends to be short. The most remarkable feature is 
the extremely small size of the head and the very low 
cephalic indices. The head tends to be both absolutely and 
relatively narrow, and absolutely short but relatively long. 

Such indications as we have at present, then, suggest that 
among the aboriginal trills of Western Chinn we have a 
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type which corresponds to the long-headed populations of 
Western Asia and to the Mediterranean area, corresponding 
to Elliot Smith’s Brown nice. It appears to form a link 
between the west and the XcsietSi who also possess the same 
characters. There arc some indications that among a number 
of these aboriginal tribes the main influence was from the 
west, but suggest ions are not lacking that at least some 
of them came from the south. This is quite possible from 
the point of view of physique, as we sliall see that a sensible 
proportion of the inhabitants of South-eastern Asia also 
belong to this type. They ore all mixed to a greater or lesser 
degree with t he"Farcoean stock, such peoples as, Tor instance, 
the Clun-miao of Yinach’ang, Wilting, probably representing 
an intermediate type. 

Their presence in Yunnan is of special importance, as it 
provides what appears to be an ancient link between the 
Brown and the Nesiot stocks. 

There is a second class of aborigines living more to i he 
cast. It is probable that they should rather lie considered 
as non-Chinese, for their present homes have only been 
occupied by them for a comparatively' short time, lht*\ 
include the Hakkas and the 1’uiiti, 

The Hakkas, whose name means foreigners or new comers, 
are found principally in Kwangtung and in Kwangsi, but 
they occur in small and somewhat scattered groups in 
Fukien, Kiangsi, Chekiang, and even in the islands of For¬ 
mosa and Hainan. It seems clear that they originally 
inhabited Shantung, Shansi, and Anhui. In the third 
century d.c< they wore driven from Shantung, and ovor 
six hundred years later they were driven further south into 
the mountains of South-east Kiangsi mid the border of 
Fukien province. Later they were again driven into the 
mountains, tliis time still further south into the Fukicnese 
Mountains and the ranges between Kiangsi and Kwangtung. 
Finally, in the fourteenth century, they were driven from 
Fukien and eventually settled in the north of Kwangtung. 
They spread to the south-west of that province and also 
into K wangs). 1 

1 Th* Irik*- 1 * o( tho raftmtam m$ loi'is near Foochow pi in itEflnitRcd by HQUio 
w\l]i ih<* Unit kail. A ttvmi urilut l Wood** in C/ji'ac Jmrtml Art* 'j r|r * 
StUwt. 1025. 1 LI. i) pulls thorn ftin Tftk. tin? nnmO I obtnitird VM I=* La I 
tlivy nro akt* knuw ll locally nnd U^h [hjliU , ly M lbs? I'u-tM (Sen. 
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At present we have few anthropological data on these 
peoples* Some of the groups, though they have a culture 
which differs In many respects from that of the Chinese who 
surround them, have intermarried so much with the Chinese 
that the original type has been practically swamped. In 
other cases it .seems probable that the original t\ T pc can be 
ascertained* It appears that here also wc must link them 
up with the Brown race, but in a somewhat different manner 
from most of the western aboriginal tribes* Here wc have 
no link which stretches across Asia, but probably an exten¬ 
sion of the Nesiot influence along the periphery of Eastern 
Asia, the people having reached their present habitat by 
being driven again to the soulh. 

Among representatives of these peoples in Fukien province 
1 was much struck by the smallness of their stature, which 
1 was inclined to ascribe to the unsatisfactory conditions 
among which they lived* Their villages were often in com¬ 
paratively remote imrts of the mountains, and they appeared 
to be suffering from the effects of an inadequate diet, rather 
like the “ misery spots ” which Ripley refers to in France. 
The smallness of stature among the mountaineers was not 
confined to the non-Chinese, but affected the Cliinese hill men 
equally, and may probably be considered not a racial cliaf' 
actor but as the direct result of environment* It is possible 
that, the shortness of stature among some of the Lolos, to 
which 1 referred above, may be due to similar causes* 

These aborigines and alien tribes are all that is left of the 
early inhabitants of China* It seems improbable that China 
was inhabited in palaeolithic times* Up to the present, in 
spite of the large number of implements wliich have been 
discovered, there do not seem to be any which can be certainly 
attributed to any period earlier than the neolitliic, although 
the country has not yet been systematically explored and 
its prehistoric archeology is not as yet fully known* 

There can be little doubt that there was a very advanced 
neolithic culture in China* Of the inhabitants during the 
early part of this jxxiod we have at present little information 
0 J- ")■ Towards the end of neolithic times we have 
abundant traces of a culture which without actuadv pos¬ 
sessing, as far as we know at present, any bronze, seems to 
be undoubtedly reminisce nt of bronze technique in many 
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particulars. The pottery is very reminiscent of the Anau 
wares and probably represents an extension of this or a 
similar culture to the east. It is, however, of great interest 
to note that such skeletons as have been excavated so far 
do not differ from the present inhabitants of the same area. 

The evidence suggests, therefore, that wc arc wrong in as¬ 
sociating the term Chinese with any physical type, it is 
rather linguistic and cultural. But the culture has Income 
so bound up with nationality, and in modern times also 
with apparently certain physical types, that it is difficult 
to distinguish them with our present know ledge. 

It has been suggested that it is impossible to distinguish 
physically the Chinese Moslems from their Chinese neigh¬ 
bours. As far as I am aware very little data has been col¬ 
lected on this subject. They may be conveniently grouped 
into three classes, by their origin and manner of speech, 
Turki Moslems, Mongol Moslems, and Arab Moslems. The 
second class need not concern us here. I have had no 
opportunity of observing the Turki Moslems in Kansu, where 
they form a considerable and very turbulent part ol the 
population. There are, however, numbers of these Modems 
in Peking. They form a very striking contrast to the 
ordinary Chinese' Although there can be little doubt that 
they have intermarried very considerably with the Chinese 
at various times, they preserve their original type in 
manv particulars. They have a better developed pdous 
system and their beards are usually well developed. 1 heir 
heads are very round and often flat la-hind* It seems that 
in general they represent a cross between the Alpine or 
Armcnoid and Yellow man. A good example of this type 
can be seen in the frontispiece. 

There are in addition to the Turki Moslems, at least in 
Peking and Tientsin, a number of Arab Moslems. In 
they claimed that there were as many as thirty-two thousand 
families. These people arc certainly very commonly en- 
dogamous . Thev proselytize very little, although they do 
make a few converts. They adhere strictly to the tenets 
of their religion, a fact which necessitates endogamy, as they 
cannot enter an ordinary Cliinese house where pork forms 
such an important part in the domestic economy. They 
also seem to be distinguished chiefly from the Chinese by the 
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greater development of the pilous system, A curious char¬ 
acter which these Moslems possess, which shows a racial 
feature, they arc in the habit of cutting the moustache, an 
operation which is often not necessary and as far as 1 am 
aware not practised by the Chinese* 

These people claim to liave been in China since the Sung 
Dynasty. They still preserve the Arabic tongue and their 
old racial characters. They claim to have come from Arabia- 
How Car this claim h correct I am unable to say* Jn any 
case they appear also to belong for the most part to the 
Armcnoid race, or more probably a mixture of the Armcnoid 
arid the Mediterranean races. They have acquired a few 
Chinese characteristics, hut on the whole differ considerably 
from them. Some eases occur where there is a fold over the 
internal canthus of the eye, but this is by no means general. 
They have an intermediate brownish-yellow colour* They 
unfortunately would not submit to measurement. On the 
whole these Arab Moslems have become more absorbed in 
the general population than have their Turk! eo-rdigiomsts* 
Both, however, appear, as 1 have suggested, to show close 
relationships with the tribes of Central Asia, 

There is a further and very interesting element in China 
which is undoubtedly alien, the Jews of Kaifeng. These 
have on the whole become absorbed iu the Moslem popula¬ 
tion, and in any case they arc hardly sufficiently numerous 
to warrant them Wing considered an clement in the popu¬ 
lation. 

These various alien elements in the population of China 
represent a very small and unimportant clement. Although 
the Nesiot type can claim to be of ancient standing they 
live in the more remote and less accessible regions. The 
other peoples arc fur the most part recent intruders. The 
Chinese the mselves remain to be considered. I have already 
shown tbit there is at present no direct information m to 
their origin. The data on them also is extremely scanty, 
and at present any opinions which arc put forward cannot 
be considered as more than tentative. 

Before proceeding to consider the differences between the 
different groups of Chinese it is important to recall that, as 
1 have suggested above (page 57)* the differences between 
the Chinese and the European types is considered by gome 
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authors not to lx* fundamental* The form of the calvaria 
is not different but, on the other 1iand p the face presents 
certain striking divergencies* The hair, the eycs t and the 
colour of ‘-kin have been considered by most authors, from 
the seventeenth century onwards to be distinctive racial 
characters. The bony framework underlying these struc¬ 
tures presents however, characters which in the opinion of 
some at least do not serve to differentiate them* 

Unfortunately, owing to the social customs of the Chinese* 
it is extremely difficult to obtain much skeletal material 
and comparatively little has found its way to tliis country. 
Owing also to the difficulties which in the past have attended 
such work in China, comparatively few measurements have 
been made. There i$ therefore hardly an area of equal size* 
or so great a population, of whom it can be said that somato- 
logically there is so little evidence. 

The largest series of Chinese crania which has been published 
is, as far as 1 am aware, that described by Morant in the 
paper to which I have already referred (I. 14)* He is not 
inclined to lay much stress on the difference 1 ret ween the 
Northern and the Southern Chinese* but his southern material 
was not well documented and is therefore not entirely con¬ 
clusive. In regard to the general position he has, by using 
the coefficient of racial likeness, come to some very interest¬ 
ing conclusions in regard to the relations of the Chinese. He 
first draws attention to the fact that they represent on the 
whole a single ethnic unit, although they include a very 
large number of individuals, a position which would probably 
l>e generally conceded. This racial position of the Chinese 
has long been their peculiar pride* a pride more justified 
on somatic grounds than the similar claim made by the 
Hellenes. 

Morant believes that the Southern Chinese link up in threr 
directions, other than their linkage with the Northern 
Chinese, First, they are connected to what he ha* described 
as Tibetan A* Tliis type will be more accurately described 
later; it is called by Sir William Turner the priestly type of 
Tibet. Secondly* they ure linked with the Annainestv The 
latter people have possibly mixed with other dements, but 
as will be seen physically they are hardly to be distinguished, 
except as a local race, from the Soul hem Chinese, 
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To the north Morant links the Southern Chinese with the 
Japanese* a theory that is more conveniently discussed in 
dealing with the Japanese, Finally, the Northern Chinese 
are linked with the Koreans* 

One of the most interesting points which has emerged 
from the use of the coefficient of racial likeness is the further 
suggestion that there is an element among the Northern 
Chinese which shows affinities with the KI rains Tibetans— 
Turner's Warrior Tibetan class* Morant reserves judgment 
on this point, admitting that a very few Tibetan skulls 
might have affected the coefficient* but the point is worthy 
of further consideration when evidence is available* 

Morant suggests that the Chinese as a whole belong to the 
general series of Oriental races, with the exceptions which 1 
have described above. The aberrant Northern Chinese are 
considered by Morant to differ from the normal Chinese type 
in the length of the face* the relation of this length to the 
breadth of the skull, and the length of the palate. To a lesser 
extent they differ in the bizygomatic breadth, the trans¬ 
verse are taken through the auricular points and the greatest 
length of the skull, that is to say, they differ both in facial 
and calvarial measurements. No suggestion is made as to 
the possible meaning of these differences, and whereas it 
would be expected that we should find possibly some relation 
with the northern tribes, which docs not appear to exist, 
the linkage not only with the normal Tibetan but also with 
this aberrant type is somewhat unexpected. Possibly both 
types are more widely spread in Central Asia than the sug¬ 
gestion of Turner* who was originally responsible for differen¬ 
tiating the two types would lead us to believe. 

Shirokogoroff has recently published a monograph on the 
Northern Chinese |VL 5), He draws somewhat sweeping 
conclusions from very scanty data* and his methods call for 
considerable revision in details, as he d<>es not seem to have 
fully understood the use which can legitimately be made of 
product moment tables. 

He declares that the Chinese are a complex of anthropo¬ 
logical types, and suggests that they lived within the Limits 
of West Central China, whence they moved cast, north, and 
south* The movements eastwards resulted in the amalgama¬ 
tion of the Chinese* the Tungus, and the PalueAsiatics; 
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though he docs not appear to define exactly what physical 
type he means by the last, he clearly defines their culture. 
He also thinks that the Chinese type is to be observed in the 
population of Manchuria and Korea* 

This interesting hypothesis though it is supported by 
much ethnological evidence, is not on the whole supported 
by the figures which arc quoted by ShirokogorofC Although 
it is hazardous to base too much evidence on the standard 
deviations of the cephalic index alone, the author's figures 
are 3-7 for both the Chinese of Cluhli and Shantung. 
These two provinces have been overran continuously within 
historic times* and the standard deviations are surpris¬ 
ingly low, when areas in which similar mixing has taken 
place are compared- Tliis evidence docs not seem, then, 
sufficient to upset the general theory that the Chinese are 
in general of a remarkably homogeneous physical type. 
It seems rather more proijable that the mixings which 
have taken place with other peoples have not affected 
the Chinese type to any very gieat extent* less than might 
possibly have been imagined. The tribes with whom he 
suggests that mixing lias taken place are mostly very 
round-headed* and presumably on Slurokogoroffs hypothesis 
they have affected an originally long-headed type. Such 
evidence as wc have,, however* would rather suggest that if 
anything the Northern Chinese are slightly more long' 
headed than most of the Southern Chinese, although this 
point is by no means fully established. 

His data from Shantung and Childi provinces show that 
the Chinese are, at least in this region, very tall with a 
mean stature of nearly 167 cm. This is rather less than 
KoganeTs figure, which was taken on soldiers, and might be 
expected to be above the average of the general population. 
It agrees* however, with that of other observers. This great 
-stature is generally considered to be one of the characters 
of the Northern Chinese, 

The current suggestion to account for this stature is a 
mixture of Mongo] blood. Tins can hardly be the case. The 
average stature of the Mongols appears to be about 163 cm., 
although some whom I measured in Inner Mongolia with 
possibly a slight Chinese admixture were rather taller. The 
Manchus, Koreans, and Tungus are all shorter* and the 
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other tribes of Northern Asia are also short. The hypothesis 
put forward both by Sliirokogoroff and by other observers 
seems therefore unsatisfactory. It is, however, of interest 
to note that at least among some of the Tibetans a com¬ 
parable stature occurs It will be remembered that in nne 
series of skulls Mutant found a resemblance between the 
Northern Chinese and one type of Tibetans, lie admitted, 
however, that further evidence was needed to establish the 
point. The further evidence of stature seems to be at least 
suggestive. The number of observations which have been 
collected is hardly sufficient at present to come to a general 
conclusion* but it. would seem likely that we have in Northern 
China not the mixture of several probably very different 
strains, but an underlying strain allied to the Southern 
Chinese and a second strain — occurring in Northern China, 
and how distributed we do not know at present — linking 
up with the Khams Tibetans. We find both these two 
strains in Tibet, but not mixed there. En Northern ( hina 
it is suggested that they have become sufficiently mixed to 
cause a standard deviation of the cephalic index, which 
although it in suggestive of mixture, docs not imply the very 
heterodox population which is suggested by the mixture 
of three different strains. It is unfortunate that it is not 
possible to identify exactly where KogancCfi skulls were 
collected, and the source of the rest of Morant’s collection 
of skulls from China is too doubtful to lay much stress on 
the distribution of types. 

If we sum up the very deficient data on the Northern 
Chinese it would appear that there are two types, one akm 
to the Southern Chinese, the oilier akin to Khams Tibetans. 
The evidence on the living suggests the presence of a tall 
clement in the population; this can only be paralleled among 
neighbouring peoples in the Tibetans. On the whole, there- 
fore* it seems not impossible that the evidence of the living 
tends to confirm the suggestions made by the use of the co¬ 
efficient of racial likeness. Such evidence of variation as 
we have suggest that, if there is any mixture, such mixing 
has reached about the same degree of slability that is 
normally to he met with when two strains have been in 
contact fur a lung period. 

There can be little doubt that the Southern Chinese 
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belong to the tame ethnic group as the Northerners, 
but there are, however, certain important differences. 
Generally the Southerners are of smaller dimensions. The 
head-length is also smaller, though the head-breadth hardly 
differs between the two. The slight increase in the cephalic 
index is probably, therefore, rather the result of a decrease 
in stature than to any real racial difference, although it may 
possibly be interpreted in rather a different way. Many 
authors, Biritner and Morant for instance, would see little 
difference between the two, a conclusion which seems in* 
evitable if account is taken solely of cranial evidence. Such 
data as we have, however, suggests that there is a very 
great difference in stature; the data is admittedly scanty. 

It seems not improbable that we have in Southern t hina 
no trace of the tall element, which undoubtedly occurs in 
Northern China, and which 1 have suggested is to be linked 
up with the Tibetans. This would also account for the 
difference between Kngauei’s observations on crania. T hero 
does not seem to l>e any evidence of this aberrant type in 
the south. But not only is the general stature in the south 
about 5 tms, shorter than in the north, a difference which 
seems greater Ilian can be accounted for by chance variations, 
but also there arc other differences on the living. It seems 
probable that the nose is slightly more plalyrrhinc. How 
fur Ibis is true is uncertain, because ShirokogorofTs measure¬ 
ments indicate almost an excess of platvrrhiny in the north, 
but his measurements on other peoples are such tliat it 
seems possible that he lias not adopted the technique 
which is in general use. If we accept his figures it is 
ncccssarv to admit a small area of plntyrrhiny in the north 
which does not agree with other observers. With this 
proviso it appears that the nasal index increases slightly as 
wc go further south, possibly the result of increasingly hot 
and moist climates. The coiour of the skin also appears to 
be darker in the south. The difference in skin-colour is 
essentially a feature which is due to environment and cannot 
lie considered as a racial feature. 

The differences between the north and south are not great, 
but sufficient to allow us to make a distinction between the 
two groups of Chinese. Their history in recent times has 
been very different, and the water-shed between the Hwang 
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Ho and the Yangtze is probably to be considered as ihe 
dividing-line between the two sub-groups of the same people. 

Up to the present it must be admitted that our evidence 
is so scanty that any views which are put forward must 
be considered as extremely tentative. The Chinese repre¬ 
sent a single ethnic unit; this unit lias probably been 
sufficiently strong in numbers to be able to maintain its 
individuality in the face of various invaders* The Tibetan 
element In the north is probably extremely early, and in 
our present state of knowledge it is hardly possible to assign 
a definite place to it. 

There is every probability that not only Western culture 
but also Western physique has affected the population of 
China In early times, but on this point also it is useless at 
present to speculate until we have reasonable records, 
province by province, of the actual physique to-day of the 
Chinese, 


CHAPTER Vn 

Tmt Fringing Lands of China 

A. CENTRAL ASIA, TIBET, AND CHINESE TURKESTAN 

I N the last three cliapters I liavc been describing the 
ethnology of the three great parts of Asia which, with 
the exception of Japan, are best known to Europe I his 

chapter I propose to devote to a study of the people who 
inhabit the region which lies at the meeting-point of the 
regions already discussed. Tins can be done the more 
briefly because the inhabitants of this area are naturally 
related to those who inhabit the peripheral lands. Much 
of the region is desert and all of it is sparsely inhabited, 
but although comparatively few individuals make up the 
groups described In this chapter, the peculiar nature of their 
environment has rendered them of particular interest to 

ethnologists, . . _ ... 

Tibet has an area of 700,000 square miles, hut of this 
area Little estimates that six-sevenths is uninhabitable. 
The high plateau is a frown stony desert and contrasts 
strongly with the lower plateau. The whole country is 
about I COO miles from east to west and about 700 miles 
from north to south at its broadest part. It is bounded on 
the south by the Himalaya, oil the west by the same 
mountains and then by the Karakoram Mountains. On 
the north it is shut in by the Kunlun, the Akka Tag, and 
Hie Altai Tag, and on the cast by numerous ranges. South 
Tibet is traversed for 1000 miles by the Tsanpo (the Brah¬ 
maputra), and most of the population U situated along this 
river, 18 miles north of wluch lies Lhasa. Horn a line about 
150 miles north of and parallel to the river is the northern 
plain, Chang Tang, which extends to the foot of the Kunlun 
Mountains. Most of tins is at too high an elevation for 

pennant tit htlttifrn hubitatiotij but the southernmost edge? 

is peopled by Black tent nomads. As some comparatively 
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unfamiliar political names have crept into the textbooks, it 
may be convenient to note that roughly speakiiig the pro¬ 
vince of Kham extends from G 2 degrees E. to the Chinese 
border, south of lat. 34 degrees. Tins province contains 
the greater part of the population. North-east of Kham 
province lies Kokonor, ’which is inhabited partly by .Mongols 
and partly by Tibetans. Arndo, a part of Western Kansu 
which is inhabited by Tibetans, is included in this area. In 
a Few fertile valleys, especially in the neighbourhood of 
Lhasa* plentiful crops of wheat* peas and barley are grown, 
but the main cereal crop is the last-named. 

The country may be conveniently divided into four regions. 
There is p first, the barren and desolate northern plateau 
where the vegetation is limited to a few stunted bushes. 
Secondly, especially in Southern Tibet, there are upland 
pastures, not unlike English moors, where the habitations 
arc nomad tents and small stone-built towns. Thirdly, 
there arc many deep ravines and rocky gorges, on the sides 
of which villages and monasteries arc built. Fourthly, 
especially in Eastern Kham, rich pasturage and a plentiful 
vegetation is found in a down-like country* The whole of 
Tibet is exposed to intense cold and is usually subject to 
frosts from October to April, These have, of course, a greater 
effect on the vegetation, because all of the country lies south 
of 40 degrees and the summer has not therefore the com¬ 
pensating extra light which is such an important factor in 
high latitudes. 

There are three principal roads. The official Chinese road 
runs over precipitous and rocky ledges from Tachienhi and 
goes by Batang and Charade* There is the easier route which 
the tea caravans follow, also from Tachknlu, but over rolling 
downs through Drnngo, Dcrge, and Kegudo, Thirdly, there 
is the northern road From Sining in Kansu, by Lake Kokonor 
and the Tsaidam and thence across Chang Tang, Tibet is thus 
extraordinarily .shut in by nature from the outside world, with 
high mountains on the south, deserts on the north, and other 
mountains on each side. Throughout the historical period the 
closest culture connection has always been with China, but 
it has been a far distant dependency of that power* Isolation 
and hard climatic conditions have therefore combined to 
make the study of its inhabitants of particular value. 
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Both in its relation to China and to the West one of the 
most interesting parts of the centra! plateau is Chinese 
Turkestan, called by the Chinese Sinkiang (Hsmkiang), or 
the New Dominion, Tins region, which consists of over 
half a million square miles, is a plateau walled in by high 
mountains. On the south it is bounded by Kashmir arid 
Tibet, on the west by the Pamirs and Russian Turkestan, 
on the north by Russian Turkestan, Siberia, and Mongolia. 
On the east part the boundary is made by the strip >*f 
Kansu, which forms a wedge between Tibet and Mongolia 

and partly by Tibet itself. 

On the north if is walled in by the Tien-Shan and on the 
south by the Altyn Dagh and the Kunlun. It is open to 
Cliina on the east. It contains a remarkable depression, 
falling at lowest point, near Lob Nor, to 2000 feet- This 
is drained by the Tarim, which with the River Cherehen falls 
into Lob Nor. North of the Tien-Shan the chief rivers are 
the Hi, which falls into Lake Batkash, and the Yuldtir, which 
falls into Lake Balgtash. The depression of the Tarim basin 
mul Dzungaria, which includes the ways through the moun¬ 
tains between the Tien-Shan and the Altai, form a convenient 
unit for ethnological discussion and belong ethnologicnlly 
to the great area which includes Cliina and Mongolia and 
contrasts with the region to the west, that is the Central 
Asian desert with its oases of Kashgar and Yarkand east of 
the Pamirs and the Aral-Caspian region to the west, includ¬ 
ing Khiva, Bokhara, and Samarqand, As always, however, 
in studying human geography the boundary is by no means 
absolute. 

The region which we are studying is mueh of it desolate 
and “no one passes that way.” The coldest inhabited part 
is Barkul, the hottest Turf an, which the Chinese call Ho- 
ehow. Fire-district. I have discussed the general run of the 
trade routes, but it may serve to remind the reader that the 
Toads run from Suchow, through the Jade gate of that city 
to Jili, from Urumchi to Kashgar, and also from Urumchi to 
Ku-mo-chceh} there ift a camel road to Kwci-wn-cheng; a 
road from Klvotnn to Tuen-heng-sien and to Suchow, 
Great importance attaches to those roads in a land where 
travel is always difficult, but where there has been great 
ethnic movement. 
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Owing to the difference? of the geographical conditions and 
the influences to which the peoples have been exposed, it h 
convenient to describe the peoples of Tibet and of Chinese 
Turkestan separately. 

Tibetan crania have been carefully studied by Turner 
and subsequently by Morant (VII, 3). Comparatively few 
measurements seem to have been made on the Living, although 
a few were included in His ley’s ethnographic survey of India* 
Lsitil recently* of course* few travellers had penetrated into 
Tibet since the famous journey of the Abb£ Hue. 

There seems to be a certain amount of difference of opinion 
among the few authorities which we have. Turner (V, le) 
says that t lie re is a dolichocephalic and a “ Mongolian 11 
brachycephalic race in Tibet. He associates the former with 
the warrior or fighting class, drawn for the most part from 
the province of Kbam, The round-headed people Turner 
believes to constitute the main stock. He suggests that it 
is from them that a large part of the occupants of the 
monasteries are recruited. Whether this 1a*i statement, 
winch is made reservedly by Turner, is correct remains for 
further observation- Among the few Tibetan monks whom 
I examined both classes could be seen, but the long-headed 
type attracts the attention most, probably because of its 
unusual nature; it h certainly found in many of the monas¬ 
teries. The distinction* however, is a useful one and 
convenient for purposes of nomenclature. I therefore pro¬ 
pose to adopt Turner's names and call the long-heads the 
“Warrior 11 type and the short-heads the “Priestly” type, 
since, as will be shown later* Morant has confirmed the 
existence of two types but has tailed them A and B f labels 
which are unfortunately liable to confusion and not easily 
remembered by those who are not accustomed to think In 
mathematical symbols* 

Rockhilk in his notes on the ethnology of Tibet, believes 
that with the exception of the north mi north-east the 
population belongs essentially to one type- The purest 
representat ives of this stock may be found among the pastoral 
tribes or Drupa which, whether found around Kokonor, in 
east, west, or Central Tibet* offer a uniform type. They 
are short, bmchycephalic, with high cheek-bones, “though 
not so high as the Mongols the noses arc usually narrow^ 
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The primitive type is found among the nomads, for the 
settled people are more mixed and hove ail increasingly 
greater Chinese admixture as one goes towards China, and 
Indian admixture (Nepalese or Kasiimiri) as one travels 
south-wed. The reason for ihis is that the foreign immigrants 
never bring wives with them. The class whom Morant has 
called Class A belong to tliis type. Of the inhabitants of 
KJiam, Kockhill says that there is absolutely nothing Mongol 
about them, and they are good representatives of the old 
Tibetan civilization. These arc termed by Morant Class B, 

Deniker appears to find in the Tibetans two different types, 
which however arc not identical with those of IiuckJiill. 
One is “ Mongoloid " and the other he connects with tiie 
Loins. The latter type is characterized by a slender figure, 
straight eye-slits, and long and sometimes wavy hair. 

Joyce briefly sums up the characters of the population 
by saying that the people are in the main Southern Mongo¬ 
lians with a considerable admixture of Indo-European blood. 

Morant believes tliat there ore in Tibet at least two distinct 
races. One of these, that from the southern provinces in 
the neighbourhood of Sikkim, which he calls Type A, is 
closely allied to the Southern Chinese, the “ Malayans,” and 
the Burmese. The other race, the “ Khan is Tibetans,” 
show, according to the Coefficient of llad.il Likeness method, 
no marked affinity with any other Oriental race, but resembles 
most the types called by Tildesky Burmese B and C, that is 
Karens and hybrid Karens. 41 The skull is very similar to 
the Fuegians and the Morion, and the impression cannot 
he avoided that we may possibly be dealing with widely 
scattered fragments of a fundamental primitive human 
type with a long-headed, broad-faced, rugous and massive 
cranium,” 

In a subsequent paper he has enlarged tins idea and states 
that ids Tiljetan A is intermediate between the Nepalese 
and the Southern Chinese. On the other hand, "the measure¬ 
ments of Kognnci's Northern Chinese which diverge most 
markedly from the supposed Chinese type are also those 
which are intermediate between Tibetan IS and pure Chinese 
characters, but the C.R.L, at once disposes of the idea of a 
relationship between Koganei’s Chinese and Tibetan B.” 

In addition to these two types it is also probable that a 
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third strain lias entered into the population of Tibet, namely 
the Alpine. So far, however, little definite indications of the 
presence of this type have been reported and its presence 
must await confirmation* 

There remains then to discuss the relationship of the two 
types. Hadden (I. J9 t 105} suggests that the Warrior class 
evidently represents an old stock, “ affinities to which may 
be looked for in other marginal areas; they may, indeed, 
have been the first inhabitants of Tibet / 1 

In the earlier chapters of this book attention lias already 
been drawn to a tall dolichocephalic race who appear in 
various parts of Asia and who usually seem to be of con¬ 
siderable antiquity* They have been provisionally called 
Proto*Nordics* Here again in Tibet this same stock, tall, 
long-headed, big-boned* and quite distinct from Yellow 
man t appears. It seems probable that we are justified 
in relating the two. In Tibet, and as we shall see later in 
Japan, the stock seems to have survived in a more primitive 
form than possibly elsewhere, but the general characteristics 
are not dissimilar. It is probable that there is considerable 
difference between these various groups which I have classed 
together under the same name. Such a difference is to be 
expected when we find isolated units of a primitive stock 
scattered over a wide area. The evidence seems to point 
to some sort of a conclusion like this. The hypothesis must, 
however, be considered as a purely tentative one until further 
evidence is accumulated in regard to the relationslups of 
these very interesting people. 

The other clement, Turner's Priestly class, seem in all 
probability to belong to the Parcoean race. Such a con¬ 
clusion is accepted by Haddon and agrees with the findings 
of MomnFs coefficient. 

In the northern part of Tibet there is no doubt a 
certain amount of Mongo! influence, but the deserts have 
prevented much admixture. There has been Chinese in¬ 
fluence for many generations. This influence has probably 
done little to change the type of the population which is 
akin to that of the Chinese, 

In the south attention should l>e drawn to Morant’s 

cranial linkage ** of the Tibetan of the Priestly type and 
the Nepalese. It would seem as if the westward extension 
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<if the Parcocans into the plateaux and mountainous region 
had to a certain extent ended in differentiation. Possibly 
this differentiation may be due to admixture with western 
strains. 

Emphasis in any case should be bid on the fact that if we 
take the Southern Chinese as typical Pareoeans we find that 
they differ but little from the Northern Chinese, or the 
inhabitants of the Indo-Chinese area or some of l ho Tibetans, 
whereas these various types differ quite considerably from 
one another. 

There is more information in regard to the peoples of 
Chinese Turkestan, The Chinese themselves admit three 
classes of inhabitants, very ancient aboriginal races, such 
as the Hsien-yucn, Chinese and Turkish peoples, and there 
are both Chinese and Turkish cities. 

It has been suggested that in this region the Chinese first 
developed as a j^eoplc and that they gradually spread from 
the Tarim basin, possibly owing to the alteration in oasis 
conditions which may have driven them from their old homes. 
The region has been most carefully studied from an anthropo¬ 
logical point of view as well as from an archaeological point 
of view by Sir Aurel Stein. Most of liis work lias, however, 
been unfortunately devoted to more modern aspects of flic 
problem and the early history is still far from clear* His 
collection of anthropological data lias been reported on by 
Joyce (VIL ft)* 

We are concerned with four groups of people in tliis area. 
The first arc the T&ranchi and the Tor got. The second the 
Kirghiz* the Dolan, the Kelpfri, and the Aksu. The third 
group k composed of desert peoples, the nucleus being com¬ 
posed of Turfain Khotan, Korla* and Charklik, Finally, 
there is an interesting group of Chinese, to whom the Loblik 
arc probably relatcdn There are also some intermediate 
peoples, and Joyce is inclined to class the Folu and the mixed 
population of Hand with the desert group, to whom he believes 
that the Niya and Kenya, although niixvd with some other 
dement,, should also be classed* 

The Taranehi or 1U Tatars at present live in Scmireehic 
and in the Transcaspian territory. They migrated from 
Smkiang when Kuldja came under Chinese control* they 
therefore may be considered to belong to their old home from 
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a geographical paint of view, Czaplicka believes them to 
he the descendants of the old l T igur, and to belong more to 
the western oases than to the eastern part of Sinkiang. 
They have been variously described. Czaplicka soys that 
they are like the Sails and arc the least “ Turkic ” of 
all the Iranian Turks in physical form, Paissel (VII. 8} 
describes them ns being a Turkish folk of mixed “ Aryan and 
Mongolian features." They have a stature that is higher 
than most of the Mongols (165 ems,), very round heads, the 
cephalic index being reported to be as Iiighas S7, and narrow 
noses, with a nasal index of 60. Racially it would seem 
probable that they should be classed with such people as 
the rnti nd-headed liuriats {see page 160). The evidence 
ap[jears to suggest that we Imvc among these peoples, as 
among so many of the Central Asiatic peoples, an ancient 
mixture of Alpine or Armenoid blood and possibly early 
branches of \ el low man. Tfc is not unremarkable that 
we should not find them with a continuous distribution, 
but that they should be scattered across a very wide area, 
often in wliat appears in the present state of our know¬ 
ledge to lie almost ethnological islands, much in the same way 
that similar isolated rounil-headed groups are found in 
Western Asia. Thcre-can be little doubt that the Sarts of 
the uplands belong to the same racial groups as Cmplicka 
has suggested (see page 111). 

Ivanovski has suggested that there is an anthropological 
type which he calls “Central Asiatic.” He describes their 
features thus. They have dark coloured liair and eyes, light 
hair and eyes do occur but only in exceptional cases. The 
stature of the greater number is medium. High stature 
docs occur among some peoples, such as the Kai/jik of the 
Middle Horde, the town Taranchi, and some Sarts. The 
head is braehy cephalic or by per brachy cephalic. The nose 
is usually leptorrlune, but broad noses are sometimes found, 
especially among such peoples as the Kaizak of the Middle 
Horde, The trunk is usually long, 

The presence of blue eyes is of particular interest. 1 have 
already called attention to the presence of light eyes in 
various parts of West Central Asia, Data appear to be 
lacking in regard to the Hi peoples, but in the Altai region 
Yadrintscff has drawn attention to the fact that many of 
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the peoples in the region of the Altai who have had no 
contact with recent colonists have blue eyes, chestnut hair, 
and non-prom incut features, a condition which probably 
expresses in more accurate language what Paissd meant when 
he records the presence of 14 Aryan features " among the 
Taranchi. 

The second sub-group in this area, the Torgnts, telong 
historically to the Mongols and are more conveniently 
discussed in the section which deals with those widely-spread 
peoples (see page ISO). 

The second group, the Kirghiz, Dolan, kelpin and Aksu, 
appear to be very distinct from the other peoples in this 
area, and Jovee suggests that they arc a mixture of “ Southern 
Mongolian and Turkish " stock. The Dolan ate remarkable 
for having as many as 65 per cent with a rosy brown colour ; 
except among the Kirghiz where fair liair is rare, the average 
amount of fair and medium hair amounts to about 15 per 
cent. Dark eyes are the rule except among the Kelpin, 
where 14 per cent had light eyes. All this group are wayy- 
haired. All these peoples are characterized by a very high 
cephalic index, the head being both absolutely and relatively 
short and broad. 

The skin-colour of the desert people has often a tinge of 
yellow in it, due possiblv, as Joyce suggests, to contact with 
Chinese, although possibly tins clement may be much earlier 
than recent Chinese intrusion. These people also show a 
higher percentage of black hair than their neighbours. 
Their hair is in texture practically always curly, a feature 
which they share in common with the Pamir people and 
which isolates them markedly from tlie Chinese, They 
have the most deeply pigmented eyes of the region under 
consideration. Apart from the Korla folk, who haie an 
index of 81, the rest of the desert people are markedly 
bradiyccphalic* 

The last group includes the Chinese* Of them nu Jess 
than 65 per cent have a yellow skin, and 75 per cent have 
black hair, practically all of them have straight hair, and 
though the majority of them have dark eyes, yet 15 per 
cent blue eves are found. Unlike the other peoples wc have 
been describing, they and the Lublik arc long-headed, the 
cephalic index of *10 Chinese being as low as 76. 
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I he general problem raised by these peoples is of great 
interest. I he majority of peoples in the area undoubtedly 
have a common element. Tliis is described by Joyce as 
Irsinmn, It seems better to accept Had dun’s use of the 
term Pamiri, This type is certainly related to Alpine man. 
Joyce believes that four other elements are represented. The 
iir.st is a tall, dark, brachycephalic race of White affinities 
with broad cheek-bones and straighter hair. These he 
describes as the *■ Turkish ’ race. To a large extent, os has 
liecn shown, the cultural and physical types do coincide, 
and the relationship of these Turki people has been discussed 
in dealing with the area to the west (see page Il l). Finally, 
there seems to be an clement which connects these folk with 
the Tibetans and a very different stock which Joyce describes 
as Southern .Mongolian, i.e. Poncceati. He emphasizes the 
point that the original inhabitants of the area, including the 
Cities now buried in the sand, were probably of Alpine stock, 
and that the “ Mongolian ” type has had very little influence 
on the population, this being limited to a slight Tibetan 
influence on the desert peoples and restricted Chinese In* 
lluence on the east, 

lliesc conclusions arc of the very greatest importance, 
especially in relation to the origin of the Chinese. I have 
already shown that some scholars believe that it is in 
Clunese Turkestan that the original motherland of the Chinese 
is to be found, while others put it in West Central China, 
lladdon places it in Northern Kansu (I. in, ipe) and most 
authors are, I believe, inclined to consider it axiomatic that 
they were then at least in dose contact with the west. Ii 
would seem to follow that either the contact must have been 
purely cultural, or else all traces of early Chinese influence 
have been consumed by successive immigrations of Turko- 
Mongol peoples. There is a further possibility that the 
Chinese type as we see it to-day must be separated from 
the culture. That this is by no means an impossibility is 
shown by the fact already quoted that the chafcolithie 
culture in (.hina which is non-Chinese is apparently associated 
with a LJdnese physical type. If we accept tins solution 
, , ® dilemma are bound suppose that the earlv 
originators of the Chinese culture were mostly of Pamiri 
type, and that if they iiad any Yellow blood it was not 
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sufficient to influence the people with whom they came in 
contact on the west. As they advanced eastwards they 
would have been absorbed in the Vdlow race which lias 
absorbed so many invaders of China. I do not think that 
there is at present sufficient evidence to support a theory of 
this type. It appears to be the type of dilemma which 
faces the enquirer who endeavours to correlate the work of 
various authors, who arc approaching the same problem 
from a different angle. 

The other peoples can probably be more simply classified. 
They seem to consist of different degrees of admixture of 
peoples who arc so far differentiated that they have become 
sub-groups of the same race, namely, the Alpine and the 
Armenoid. The Turki race, though it is rather a culture 
than a race, seems to l?e an early mixture of western elements 
and of folk akin to the Yellow race. Probably the mixture 
is a very early one and had taken place before these peoples 
were in Chinese Turkestan. 


B. MONGOLIA 

Mongolia, wliich has given its name to a vast number of 
individuals of the human race, consists of a very extensive 
area. Speaking generally, it consists of a wide plateau, 
which in places is waterless, Tt extends from the Pamirs on 
the west to the borders of Manchuria on the east, and 
divides the warm and fertile plain of China from the cold 
Siberian depression on the north. To the west, except for 
a narrow strip of country, it has formed a boundary wMeh 
lias prevented all movement from north to south. This 
whole area has by its conformation played a very important 
part in the whole ethnological history of Asia, and, indeed, 
in i!-, political history at certain times. 

Mongolia proper is almost as huge as Claim proper. Its 
northern boundaries arc the provinces of Tomsk, Ycnesdsk, 
Irkutsk, and Transbaikalia, the actual boundaries beings for 
the most part, the Altai and the Xayan Mountains, the latter 
of which arc continued eastwards as the Yablonoi Mountains. 
The eastern boundary is formed by the Khingan Mountains, 
which divide it from Manchuria. Along its southern edge 
it is bounded by the westerly continuation of the Khingan 
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Mountains* and more to the west by the great escarpment 
on which the Great Wall is built. Further still to the west 
the southern boundary is formed by that strip of fertile land 
lying to the north of the Nan-Shan which forms the divid¬ 
ing line between the desert of Takianrnkan and Gobi. 
Physiographi tally it consists of higldands, which rise gradu¬ 
ally from south-west to north-east and arc slightly hollowed 
in the centre* The borders are extremely mountainous and 
Gobi is divided by the lesser Altai, 

The roads through these boundaries are very important 
for our present purpose. On the west between the Tieu-Shan 
and the Altai there are three depressions, all of which give 
access tn the west. These are, first* the Black Irtish River 
between Ektag Altai and the Tarbagatai Mountains, the 
most frequented route which leads past the town of Chugu- 
chah, and thirdly, the road which follows the beds of Lakes 
Avar and Ebi* and connects with Lake Baikash* The south- 
western boundary may l>e said to coincide with the most 
strategic roads in Asia; the northern joad runs from Barkul 
along the northern slopes of the Tien-Sham Tliis is the route 
for Dzungaria! whence the way to the west lies along one of 
tlie roads 1 have already mentioned* The strategic point 
to the south-east of Barkul is I [ami (Khamil) t which is of 
especial importance in its relation to the Southern Tien-Shan 
road that Leads to Kashgaria. From Ilaml the road leads 
to Anshi and along the old desert way into the Jade Gate at 
Suchow* Of the region by the desert road, w hich the Chinese 
kept open for so many hundred years, an old Chinese topo¬ 
grapher writes : * l For many miles there are no barbarians 
dwelling, or cattle grazing, nor is there water or grass and, 
moreover* no one passes that way*” It has been suggested 
by many tlrnt the Chinese came into China this way by the 
swamps of Lob Nor* and the little belt on the slopes of the 
Xan-Shan which bounds Mongolia. Thcie arc also roads 
through the great Qrdos bend, much of "which is desert, to 
the city of Kwci-wa-cheng and to the K&lgan* joining on 
the way the road that leads to the north, to Urgn T to Kara¬ 
koram p and to Ulkssetoit dividing somewhere north of 
Kal gun in these different directions and sending a further 
branch to the north-east to Dolori Nor* 

Mongolia may be divided into three parts. North*west 
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Mongolia, Gobi, and Inner Mongolia, or, as it is sometimes 
divided, into Outer and Inner Mongolia. The great Orders 
bend of the Hwang Ho, although it Is separated from Mon- 
izolia by the river, belongs to it both ethnically and geo- 
grapliieallv. Much of the country is desert, except w the 
neighbourhood of the mountains, but Inner Mongolia is 
better watered and lias in recent years, since the fall of the 
power of the Mings, become in many ways one of the typical 
wandering grounds of the nomad pastoral Mongols. 

The Mongols are regarded by Deniker as a more homo¬ 
geneous group than the Turks, but he divides them into 
three groups, the Western Mongols or Kalmucks, the Eastern 
Mongols, and the Buriats, The extension of these people is 
far beyond the limits of Mongolia, as the Kalmucks arc found 
as far to the west as the Volga, and the Buriats are at present 
for the most part, situated in Siberia, although some of them 

are to be found in Mongolia. . . . . ,. f 

The racial problem of the Mongols is of the greatest interest 
but, unfortunately, few skulls have been collected in V estem 
Europe, and the records arc not os full as could be wished 
Two entirely opposing views have been taken on their mcia 
affinities. Deniker says (I- 9, 379) that the 1 >P C ° 1 

JI/otWoKwh nice h very strongly marked among most of the 
Kalmucks and Khalkhfla i it b less distinctly marked among 
the Buriats.” Morant, on the other hand, believes that tire 
Turcots, that is, certain of the nomadic tribes of \\ estern 
Mongolia, Astrakhan Kalmucks,and the Buriats arc intimately 
related to the Kalmucks and to the Tdenghrtes who arc 
Mongols from the neighbourhood of the Altai. He believes 
tliat tliey occupy an intermediate position between these two 
extreme and dissimilar types, that is, the Tdenghrtes and 
the Kalmucks. He finds further that they do not belong to 
the group which he describes as Oriental and which includes 
such peoples as the Chinese and the Burmese. . . 

Not only is there this extreme difference of opinion, but 
also various authors give entirely different measure men Is 
for people whom they call by the same name. I ns being 
s0 it is necessary before discussing the physical characters 
of these peoples to enquire briefly into the nomenclature 
in ordinary use. First, the Western Mongols are said by 
Deniker to call themselves Eleuts and to be known as 
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Kalmucks by their neighbours* This term lias been used very 
loosely not only by t ravel lers* but also by anthropologists* 
They are undoubtedly skittered over a very wide area, 
owing Lo their warlike and nomadic habits, but there are 
compact groups of them on the Astrakhan steppes and near 
Struvropu] and also in the territory of the Don Cossack 
Horde, Ivanovski (J. Ant limp- 5oc. t Moscow, LXXI, 1S93) 
slates tliat the Western Horde of the Mongols were called 
Frat by the Mandius and U-Iat by the Chinese, which be¬ 
came transliterated into western languages as Eleut. Accord¬ 
ing to the Mongol historians there are four branches, the 
Dzungatj the Torgot, the Chose hot, and the Durbot, each 
with a colour or banner. Some of the Turgots migrated as 
far west as the Volga in 1630, when they came under Russian 
rule, as did many of the Mongols in 1686* There was a great 
easterly migration in 1771, lasting eight months They 
eventually settled in the Hi district- Potanin believes that 
the Turgots of the Tarbagfttai are the direct descendants of 
the migrants and tliat the Altai Tatars have been settled 
in this district for a long time. 

Some authors consider that the Telenghitcs should be 
considered as Altai Mongols associated with this western 
group, and they are often called Mongols, Culturally, how¬ 
ever, they are Turks and the term Mongol should not be 
applied to them. Physically, on the other hand, they have 
undoubtedly absorbed much Mongol blood. The history of 
these people mil show how difficult it is to express dearly 
the ethnological position of such nomadic habits who have 
traversed even in recent times sudi vast areas, A similar 
account could be given of the other branches, but the 
Turgots must suffice an an example of their migratory 
capabilities* 

The second important branch of the Mongols, the Buriats* 
are said to be an offshoot of the Khalkha Mongols. Their 
centre of dispersion at present is Transbaikalia, and they 
seem to have absorbed elements of many different physical 
and cultural groups. 

Finally, Hie third group of Mongols, usually known as the 
* fc true ” Mongols, the people who claim kinship with Gerigid e 
K han, belong to Gobi and Inner Mongolia- They also 
include a number of tribes and banners, of which the best 
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known arc the Klmlkhas In the north and the Chabkhar m 

the^ut^ these peoples are connected linguistically. 

Thev have been bound together in loose hi,l immense or* 
ganizations and many of them have the same cultural 
elements. They have also many physical elements m common 
but it seems not improbable that they have absorbed, at least 

in part, a good many other elements. . . . , ■ 

They ore usually hut not always distinguished by a high 
cephaUc index, although there appear, to be c^deraWc 
differences even between members of the same grmj», *U 
Alar Buriats arc reported to have an index o », 
Schenga Buriats of 88. which is closer to Morant s figure for 
k mixed collection of Buriat skulls of 84, the other measure* 
ments being taken on the living. In Inner Mongolia, on the 
Other hand, the indices arc closer to those of the Uunesc, 
Generally, however, it seems probable that we may consider 
the Mongols in the broadest sense to liavc very broad heads. 
Thcv arc always of medium stature, and on the whole there 
docs not appear tn be any great variation m this character, 
which is usually in the neighbourhood ot 163 cm* Tta 
h fl |] the more remarkable, l*ccnuse they appear, at least m 
Southern Mongolia, closely to resemble the Chinese m cephalic 

to be always black and there- 
d a™ "rL™ « «jr pride to TOCO. The dcrooUc oC 
th, skin is of importance. Keicher states, at second hand, 
that the skin is yellowish among the Buriats, but he add* 
that it is lighter on the unexposed pari* of the bmly. DemkH 
it as Dale veltow or of a brownish hue. lorotov 
savs that among the Alar Buriats it is not white but brunette. 
Among the Chahkhar Mongols of Inner Mongolia it is seldom 
yellow, but brown on the face and whitish, or roll nr a i 

s=5T£‘M5 “SKKttrs: Si 

qml«»wgniotlo*lj«rnj»f „ 0 of clietkiriK U*« 
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bruneU on those parts of the body covered with clothing. 
It seems probable tliat although undoubtedly a yellowish 
tint occurs on the whole, the complexion of the Mongols 
tends to a brown or a brunet rather than yellow. 

Among some of the Mongols the Mongol inn Fold un¬ 
doubtedly occurs, even in so high a percentage ns 25, and 
among the Buriats Forotov found that the eye aperture was 
oblique in half the cases which he examined. These observa¬ 
tions would suggest that if we accept these clmraetcrs as 
being typical of Yellow man, the evidence of which racial 
group the Mongols belong to is somewhat conflicting. 

It seems probable that this disaccord of the evidence is 
due rather to the difficulty of deciding which tribes who 
speak Mongol languages do not belong to this physical type, 
and which of those who are of the physical type do not 
belong to the Mongol linguistic group ; some of the Tungus 
tribes, for instance* really belong to the physical group. On 
the whole the facts adduced by both Dcuiker and Mu rant— 
although they do draw different conclusions—must be con¬ 
strued so that we admit an underlying physical type. This 
type is not everywhere to be found among Mongol-speaking 
peoples, but the frequency with which it occurs suggests 
that at one lime there was a comparatively homogeneous 
stock, extending, perhaps, beyond the limits of Mongolia 
but centred round that region. This type should probably 
be called Central Asiatic, rather than Siberian as Morant 
calls it. 

This type differs from all the peoples which we Imve met 
with in Southern Asia, The great divide of the desert has 
prevented them from mixing with the Tibetan stock. I 
have already argued that though possibly the Northern 
Chinese may have a certain amount of Mongol blood, a 
possibility which must be admitted on IristoTical grounds, 
yet on the whole it has not affected their type. This point 
is strongly emphasized both by Reicher and Morant, who 
see very considerable differences between the Mongols, and 
they were treating for the most part with Northern and 
Western Mongols and the Chinese. 

In dealing with the tribes of Siberia it will be seen that there 
are clear differences between them and the Mongols. There 
remain then Lhe people on the vrest. We have in most 
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the peoples who arc vaguely called Turks; here again wc 
have not dissimilar problems, owing to the racial and the 
cultural boundaries cutting across one another* 

The Mongols appear to be a wedge of peoples driven in 
between the Pareoc&n man on the south and the Arctic and 
sub-Arctic tribes on the north. The geographical conditions 
are such as to render tins suggestion not unlikely, for the 
Mongols may be said to hold the key position which is either 
the gate of the east or the nest. In Turkestan, at Anail, as 
has been already stated on page 72, we find evidence of 
an early culture which lias its counterpart in the more 
westerly parts of Asia. Tliat this culture extended also to 
the east we also know, In t liins it is not associated with 
a physical type. It seems, however, not improbable that 
we, at least to a certain extent, find a physical type which 
corresponds in its movements to this culture, and Mail this 
physical type is the homogeneous stratum underlying the 
Mongols, ' It seems also probable from an examination of 
their physical characters that the Mongols represent a branch 
of tliat- race which I have descxilied as Alpine with, of course, 
considerable admixture of other races. It seems not improb¬ 
able that they are, on the whole, more akin to the Anuenoid 
branch than to any other, but this point has not yet been 
worked out in detail. There is certainly a large element in 
the present population of Inner Mongolia which appears 
from an examination of the living to suggest this branch of 
the human family. 

It is a very remarkable fact that, in spite of differences 
which are often considerable, we should find such a homo¬ 
geneity. it must, however, be rcmemljcred that "itbin 
historic times the Mongols have wandered far and that 
over much of the area the population has always been small. 
It is also likely tlrnt among nomads in a big area, there would 
be less divergence of type than between a settled population 
of relatively much greater density. 

There can be little doubt that the original Armenoid type 
lms been much modified. We may either suggest a new type, 
or with greater probability suppose that contact "ith other 
races lias served to modify the original strain. Such a sug¬ 
gestion would sers’e to show why there is possibly a connec¬ 
tion, according to Moroni's interesting theory, between the 
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Buriats and the Koreans, although, no doubt, he would have 
found a closer connection if he had taken skulls from Inner 
Mongolia to make Ms comparison- 

We have, however, left the very great and undoubted 
difficulty that many of the Mongols appear to show features 
which we are accustomed to call Mongolian, but which would 
if they were at bottom Armenoid be a misnomer* Several 
points must, however, be remembered. First, it is by no 
means certain how far Yellow man is to be divided from the 
M bite. It may be that we have among these peoples an 
intermediate type. It scents on the whole more scientific, 
however, to suggest that as the Mongols have for long been 
an intrusive element between the northern and the Farecean 
branches of the same type they may represent an inter¬ 
mediate form as the result of mixing. In any ease they must 
be considered as distinct from those whom we usually call 
Mongolian, a paradox which is merely verbal and not actual* 
There are certainly among some Mongol tribes traces of a 
greater degree of admixture with Yellow man. and among 
those tribes the characters of Yellow man are naturally 
striking- Among other tribes, however, this mixing is less 
obvious. The Mongol physical type can be seen in my 
photograph, which should be compared with that of an 
average Chinese from Northern China. 

I have used the word Mongol all through this discussion 
for Jack of a better term. If must, however, be remembered 
that the physical type by no means coincides with the 
cultural and what might be called almost the national type* 
Nor is the physical type entirely limited to Mongolia or the 
only type which occurs there. I should rather be inclined 
to call it the typical form of man who lives in that region 
at present* The type does not ex I end to the cast to any 
great extent. It has only passed sporadically, as far as can 
t*r judged, beyond the Wail, smith of which it is nowhere 
found as a group* It extends beyond the northern limits 
of Mongolia into Transbaikalia and the provinces which 
border the Altai, although there arc .suggestions that ils 
extension in this direction is recent, as recent, according to 
Shirnkogoroff, between the first and fourth centuries A.n. 

To the west the Mongol physical type in a great many 
cases become* indistinguishable from that of Lhe Turks- But 
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tins statement must lie qualified. There are in the vest 
Mongol tribes who have recently migrated westwards. These 
on the whole have retained their own characteristics, a fact 
to be expected, considering that they have only been a short 
time in their present habitat. In this way we find that the 
Kalmucks of Astrakhan, recent immigrants to the west, still 
retain the features which relate them to the Buriats. The 
Tclcnghkes, on the other hand, who are culturally more 
closely related to the Turks, present relationships to their 
neighbours but ore further from the Mongol type. 

The cose is closely paralleled to the Turks who, as wc 
have seen in Asia Minor, on the whole present slight dif¬ 
ferences which will serve to distinguish them from the mixed 
Armenoid and Mediterranean population, but more to the 
east show an Armenoid type, increasingly mixed with other 
elements till it becomes indistinguishable almost from the 
Mongol. 

Besides the Mongols and their allies there are in Inner 
Mongolia a large number of Chinese. I have shown else¬ 
where liow, although probably the true ethnic divide may 
be considered as the escarpment along which the Great all 
runs, yet at various times the advance of the Chinese 
agriculturist has completely driven back the nomad Mon¬ 
gol. At tho beginning or the Ming By nasty the Chinese 
sphere ran apparently as far as the edge of Gobi, quite an 
appreciable distance into Mongolia. They retired Later, 
and are now beginning to regain Inst territory. This advance 
and retreat of the tliinese is particularly instructive in 
regard to the ethnology oft he Mongols, and shows the danger 
of generalizing too widely. Undoubtedly a good deal of 
mixing is taking place between the two strains, but. on the 
whole, at present the Chinese type is making great headway 
in Inner Mongolia. Side by side then with the Mongol type 
we have in apparently increasing numbers a population 
which is in main closely akin to the stock of Northern China, 
but with a certain, possibly almost negligible, amount of 
Mongol blood. 

There are also other racial elements in Mongolia proper * 
these are, first, Manchu and other Tmigusic elements, who 
arc probably of importance in the east. Their racial affinities 
will be discussed in the following section. On the north it 
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seems probable that there are northern dements existing 
as groups, but there seems to be little information on thb 
point. On the south and west the Mongols appear to have 
Invaded other territories and not so much to have been 
invaded, hut here, too, there is an important Chinese element 
in the population* 

If we sum up then the physical characteristics of the 
inhabitants of Mongolta, we may say that there seems to 
l>e an underlying homogeneous element among the people 
who claim to be Mongols; this is probably, especially on the 
borders, mixed with other strains, but h essentially different 
from Yellow or Mongoloid man. Their territory has been 
invaded by Yellow man, who has at times mixed much with 
the population, and to-day often exists in groups within 
Mongol territory, but is always physically and culturally 
distinct. The Mongols are connected by blood with some 
branch of Alpine or Armendd man. 


e. makchuiua 

To the north -east of Mongolia lies the territory which is 
known to the Chinese as three Eastern Provinces and to 
Europeans as Manchuria, It now forms part of China 
proper. Although it can hardly Im? considered an ethno¬ 
logical province it is convenient to treat it separately, 
especially since the dynastic name of Mancha is so well 
known* It is bounded on the north and east by Siberia and 
Korea, on the south-west by Mongolia, and its southern ex¬ 
tremity forms a peninsula which extends into the Yellow Sea. 
It lias an area of something under 100,000 square miles, 

Manchuria h traversed from north to south by the Khingan 
Mountains, which rather than the actual political frontier 
form Ihe ethnological divide on the north-west, and by the 
fhungpai-Shan on the south-eastern boundary* Spurs from 
these ranges run toward* the centre of the country* This 
central region in the south is made up of an alluvial plain 
’which occupies most of Fengtien and is of great agricultural 
value. Ie is continued northwards in the valley of the 
Sungari, In the north and centre there are wide marsh¬ 
lands and undulating forest country. There are two main 
lines of approach* On the north Manchuria lies open to the 
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valley of the Amur and on the south to the Yellow Sea, and 
a consideration of this fact will serve to explain much of 
the ethnical history of the land. The political boundary 
with Siberia is the Amur Biver, and this boundary has not 
proved a barrier to ethnic movement. The Chinese frontier 
is artificial* 

Unfortunately little systematic anthropology has been 
done in this area, and the use of dynastic names lias done 
modi to confuse tlio issue. As is natural from the situation 
the country has both within recent years and in much 
earlier times been extensively occupied by immigrants. The 
Chinese especially liavc migrated into Manchuria and to-day- 
form one of the most important, if not the most important, 
element in the population. There has also been consider¬ 
able Mongol intermixture, a point of considerable interest 
which will be considered later. 

There appears to lie considerable difference of opinion in 
regard to the Manchus themselves, It should be remem¬ 
bered that the name is of recent origin and is not known 
until tlic early part of the seventeenth century. The Man¬ 
chus are generally described as being a Tungusic tribe. 
This is a linguistic term and cannot be applied to somatil¬ 
logical evidence, a confusion which has unfortunately been 
made by Torii In his otherwise valuable paper on the 
Manchus. Czoplicka has brilliantly compared the use of 
the word Manchu in Eastern Asia to the use of the word 
Bantu in Africa, both terms becoming meaningless when 
we arc dealing with physical characters, 

Torii describes the true Manchus, that is Hie people of 
the soil who arc not immigrant Chinese or other recent 
settlers, as having a yellow skin, hair absolutely straight 
and black, beard small, straight and scattered, very little 
hair on the body, and with two forms of face, one long 
and the other round. The eyes arc always brown. Such 
few- observations as I have been able to make on Manchus 
confirms this description. I am inclined to believe, how¬ 
ever, that occasionally an hazel tinge occurs in the eyes. 
The observations on the cephalic index are, as usual, the 
most numerous data available. Here there appears to be 
considerable difference of opinion. Crania Ethniea give 
70, a ligure closely corresponding to the cephalic index of 
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the Northern Chinese, and Parjakoffs figitre^ quoted by 
Ivanovski, is similar {82 on the living). Oilier authors 
have, however, come to different conclusions. Both Ujfalvy 
end Torii state that the Mnminis are extremely brechy- 
cephalje t giving indices of 85 and 8T respectively. 

It will l>e seen 11 mi there exists here an exact parallel to 
what is found among the Eastern Mongols, Some of the 
observations appear to suggest a close relationship with the 
Northern Chinese, others a very different strain, I think 
tlmt the skin-colour and the eye-colour, if closely examined, 
show similar divergences; some of the Manchus arc very 
definitely yellow, others, though no doubt they might 1 h: 
classed as yellow or brown by a superficial observer, incline 
to brown on the exposed parts of the body and to white on 
the unexposed parts. The solution which I am inclined to 
suggest is that we have here again an old mixture of Alpine 
with Yellow man, not dissimilar to what has occurred in 
Mongolia. A very large number of Manchus show facia) 
features which belong to the west rather than the east, 
adding additional weight to this hypothesis. In a small 
collection of crania, or in a series of measurements made in 
one area, as, for irtst&ncc, Tories were, there is every pos¬ 
sibility that such a racial mixture, cutting across national 
and linguistic boundaries as it does, would be obscured or 
entirely concealed. 

Since the seventeenth century the Manehus, with their 
military organization of the Banner me n h have been widely 
scattered over China, For the most part they have become 
entirely absorbed in the population. Certain exceptions have, 
however, occurred. It was one of the terms which Chinn 
forced upon her conquerors that no Chinese woman should 
ever enter the Imperial harem, and in many families alliance 
with the Manchus would have been considered a disgrace; 
there remain, therefore, some Manchus who to-day have 
probably retained, even in China, their old racial type, but 
for the most part it is necessary to search in some of the 
remoter parts of Manchuria for the old Manchu type. 

Not only have the Chinese overrun Manchuria, but in 
recent years Japanese and other immigrants, especially in 
the railway zone, have contributed largely towards the 
alteration uf the original population. 
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The examination of the standard deviations of the measure¬ 
ments on Manehus made by Shirokogoroff brings out an 
extremely interesting point on which sufficient stress docs 
not appear to have been kid. That observer found that 
the mean value of measurements made on Chinese in Man¬ 
churia was not dissimilar to those of the Munchus, but 
differed from the other Chinese of Northern Ciilna. The 
standard deviations arc, however* extremely different* 
Shirokogoroff does not believe that standard deviations can 
bo used as a measure of racial admixture; Ids own measure¬ 
ments might p however, be used to confute him. The Chinese 
standard deviations are very high, as might bo expected 
where there was every reason to expect racial admixture; 
among I he Man cl ms* however* especially in the cephalic 
index, the standard deviation is very low. This Is all the 
more remarkable* because most of the neighbouring peoples 
show high deviations* I am at a loss to account for this 
small deviation, especially since, as I have shown, other 
evidence points to a mixing of races. The scries would 
appear to be sufficiently long (82 $)* It is possible that they 
may belong to one endogamous group, but in any case the 
Jigurcs deserve a careful investigation, and it is lo be hoped 
Unit further enquiries will be made in Manchuria and this 
interesting point considered. 

D. KOREA 

Korea is the third nf the northern peripheral countries of 
China. It is a country of particular interest, as although 
it has for the most part been permeated with Chinese culture, 
it had the misfortune to occupy the middle position between 
that country and Japan, and the modern connection with 
Japan, and at an early period intermarriages took place 
between the Royal houses of the two countries. It was 
through Korea tliat the Ruddliist missionaries reached Japan. 
The country consists of a peninsula of high mountain ranges 
and plateaux. The plain country, nowhere very extensive, 
is confined to the south and west. It lies immediately con¬ 
tiguous with Manchuria and the Russian Maritime Province* 
the Tiimen and Yalu rivers forming its northern and western 
boundaries. On the other sides it is surrounded by the sea* 
but the distance across the Pusan channel is not great. 
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Tlic term Korea must be considered as national and 
cultural rather than physical p and although the Japanese 
scientists have produced monographs of considerable magni¬ 
tude on the physical characters of the Koreans, their studies 
have l>ecn for the most part intensive and most of the com- 
parisotm have ljecn limited to Japanese. 

The published figures indicate that lire Koreans are very 
heterogeneous* Both the work of Kiibo and ShirokogorolT, 
each of whom lias published figures in statistical form. 
From the geographical position or Korea it would rather 
be expected that the Koreans would be a mixed race. We 
know that within historic times they have been subjected 
to a series of foreign influences. The Chinese annals give 
considerable details on this subject and are conveniently 
summarized by Shirokngorofh Today there can he little 
doubt tliat all along the western border and in the north 
Chinese elements form a very appreciable part of the popula¬ 
tion. In the west the Manchii element is also a dominant 
feature, to the exclusion, it would almost seem, of the 
original Korean clement* Historically, within recent times, 
the Mongols have overrun Korea. The mixed type of the 
population can therefore hardly be doubted anil, judging 
by the statistical constants, it would be unwise to speak of 
a Korean type. Such a type would only be the mean of a 
series of elements of wide diversity. The stature alone 
shows a rather low constant* This is, however, to be ex- 
peeled, as it is approximately about lea cms +t a stature tlmt 
is found among many of the peoples in this region. Mixing 
of different peoples with the same stature would not serve 
to increase the variation* The cephalic index* by itself an 
uncertain guide but so often pointing the way to racial 
afilniiic&, is about 83 p winch is about half-way between the 
extreme types with a head index of 8G and the more common 
index which is in the ndghbourhood of 81, an additional 
argument, when combined with the standard deviation, of 
admixture. It has already been seen that even among the 
Mongols we get such an admixture of types, the one approxi- 
maling to the Alpine type of Europe and the other to the 
type of Northern China, Such a simple explanation is hardly 
sufficient to explain the general type of the Koreans. Shiro- 
kogoroff lias suggested that the basic type of the Koreans 
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is that of the Falc&siatics ; he believes such peoples occupied 
all the coast-line of the Gulf of Chihli, Korea, and practically 
north of a line connecting Korea with fake Baikal, at the 
time which he describes as the first ethnical movement about 
the fourth millennium b.c. Two millennia later the False- 
Asiatics were restricted to Korea and the coast-line of the 
Maritime Province* Our knowledge of the archeology of 
the whole region is hardly sufficient to justify so definite an 
arrangement as he suggests, and I can hardly admit such 
fundamental racial changes in so short a time, if we use the 
analogy of the west* where we know racial changes have 
proceeded so slowly, to apply to the east* It seems not 
improbable, however, that some early type may, as one 
of the components of the highly complex physical form 
of the Koreans, include as a basis the aboriginal Pole* 
astatic type. This is all the more interesting, because we 
find that they serve as link between the type of Yelk™ man 
in the south and those in the north, a fact which suggests 
that such a type was once widely distributed over Nurtlicm 
Asia, and that the invading wedge of the Mongols and Turk! 
peoples served to separate the two peoples. The best 
Koreans then, more than any other people* remain as relies 
of the early population mixed with the later invaders, some 
of them of Yellow blood and some Alpine. Haddon {Wander¬ 
ings nf Peoples, page 3>7) has drawn attention to the fact 
already suggested by Badz, that the Koreans probably played 
a part in the peopling of Japan. We know, lustorically* tliat 
Korea was a highway through which culture passed to Japan. 
The physical type may have passed the same way, but it 
seems not improbable that at the time tliat Japan was 
receiving her early inhabitants, other than Ainu* probably 
the whole of the eastern coast of Asia had a more homo¬ 
geneous population than at present. It must never be for¬ 
gotten, however, that there is undoubtedly a great connection 
between Korea and Japan, and that it is mure than probable 
that the Koreans may justly claim Japan as a daughter 
country. 
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OIBERIA occupies a vast area in Northern Asia and 
^ forms altogether about a quarter of the whole continent. 
I propose to include in this term what k usually known bs 
ilic great Siberian plain, which stretches from Turania and 
tlie Urals to the Behring Strait, It forms a triangle; the apex 
is situated near the month of the River Obi and one angle 
is near the Aral Sea and the other at the Behring Sea. It is 
Iwnindcd on the north by the A retie Ocean, on the west by 
the Ural Mountains* and on the south by a scries of great 
mountain ranges* in which the head-waters of the great 
rivers, the Obi, the Yencsci, and the Lena, are situated. 
These frontiers make it very difficult of access* 

On the south it b separated from China by high mountains 
and by deserts; on the north the Arctic Ocean forms an 
impassable harrier and a frozen rampart of the world, less 
easy to traverse than the flaming ramparts which Lucretius 
declared to hound the earth. On the east mountains sepa¬ 
rate it from one of the stormiest seas in the world* 

Only on the west is the boundary less severe. Here not 
only are the mountains far less impenetrable tlian our maps 
would suggest, but also the navigable rivers approach com¬ 
paratively closely to one another. It is along this route, 
ami especially through the steppe land in the southern 
regions, that migrating peoples liave moved* and the wild, 
conquering hordes of Asia have poured into Europe* 

It inay lie conveniently divided into two parts. The first 
part is Western Siberia from the Ycnesd to the Ural Moun¬ 
tains, and the second Eastern Si Iberia. The former is gener¬ 
ally of tertiary formation, flat, and bounded by mountains 
on the south. The latter is older geologically. The surface 
differs considerably as it rises in places into hilly regions, 
and in the extreme cast it is bounded by high mountains. 
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This broken surface has rendered much of Eastern Siberia 
difficult (if access. In spite* however, of geographical diffi¬ 
cult it>3 there is sufficient evidence to warrant tlie assertion 
that there has at various times been dose communication 
between the extreme east of this region and the American 
continent. 

Taken as a whole, the region is very large ; it is shut off 
from the south by lofty mountain ranges, hut open to 
climatic influences from the north. It is subject, therefore, 
to a cold continental climate, some of the greatest ranges 
of temperature found on the earl Ids surface being recorded 
in Siberia; except in certain parts the subsoil remains per¬ 
manently frozen. 

Only parts have a truly Arctic climate* the rest being sub¬ 
arctic, The Arctic region includes the Governments of 
Tobolsk and Yt:ne sci>k t except in the south, the territory of 
Yakutsk and part of the old Maritime territory which is 
now included in the Far Eastern Republics. The sub-arctic 
zone has boon divided into various subdivisions ; first, the 
southern part of the Tobolsk and the Yeneseisk Govern¬ 
ments and most of Tomsk, Secondly, the region of the 
Kirghiz steppes in its widest sense, and the south-eastern 
part of Siberia, including Transbaikalia and the Irkutsk 
region. Finally, we may consider the coastal area as a 
separate climatic province. 

The Arctic region lias a fairly uniform set of condition.?. 
There may be found the greatest extremes of heat and cold 
of any part in the world# The summer is wetter than the 
winter, but the climate as a whole is extremely dry* The 
warm season h extremely short, and even during this period 
the temperature of the air is low. Light is continuous during 
the summer, with a corresponding absence of light during 
the winter, which is the season of extremely cold* dry winds. 
The coldest places arc not on the actual Arctic coast, but in 
the region of the Middle Yana River. The first of the sub¬ 
arctic regions is characterized by a \-ery severe climate which 
often shows great extremes, although the mean annual 
temperature at most stations is about freezing* In the Altai 
Mountains there is in general a severe climate, but some of 
the valleys which are protected from the north by high 
mountains have a wanner climate. In the second region 
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the average temperature is about 36* F., that is, distinctly 
warmer. There is little rain and snow p and in summer rain 
is very rare. In South-eastern Siberia there are long periods 
of cold and a rapid transition from cold to warm periods. In 
contrast to the last region the summer is diaraeterizcd fay 
frequent rains and the winters are windless with a scarcity 
of snow. The fourth region is extremely cold, and in Kam¬ 
chatka very humid. 

The Arctic is a land of tundra and tayga, a northern 
cold forest! in between which there is a marginal forest of 
dwarf trees and bushes. The southern sub-arctic region 
includes steppe and Alpine country, often with well-watered 
fertile valleys, 

Aithough considerable work has been done on the archae¬ 
ology of JSiljcria, especially in tile Yenesei region, we have 
not at present a great deal of information on the early racial 
history of that region. Talko-Hryncewiez (VIII. 1 r 50) ex¬ 
amined a number of early skulls from Oust Kiakhta in 
Transbaikalia. They w T crc found on the left bank of the 
Sava Hirer in a tributary of the Schnga, He came to the 
conclusion that they differed from the modern type of 
Mongulo-Buriats, and descries them as resembling those 
from the Kurg&m of Southern Russia. As far as can be 
judged from the descriptions given it would appear that 
these skulls belong to the type which lias already been met 
with on the Steppes, the Proto-Nordic* 

Somewhat similar evidence is brought forward by Gerash¬ 
chenko (VHL 5), but his evidence definitely dates from the 
Bronze Age, The material may be divided into two classes, 
masks and crania. The former have the disadvantage, w hich 
attaches to all works of art* that they cannot pretend to be 
scientifically accurate; some, however, seem to liavc been 
death-masks and therefore offer valuable evidence. The 
masks belong to two types, si>called Tagarn and Chants p 
and it has been suggested that the latter developed out of 
the former; The earlier appear to have features which 
recall the European type of face { li Aryan ” is the word 
used), while the Chant as masks with broader faces and 
coarser features are mid to recall the Mongolian type. Both, 
however, belong to the late Bronze Age and do not appear 
to differ in horizon* It is also more than possible, as C zap lick* 
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{II. 5) lias pointed out, tliat the difference in form is due 
rather to varying skill in the makers than to varying racial 
types in the models. 

The skull measurements also indicate a uniform type, 
although there are, as might be expected, differences in the 
mean values of the measurements from the two scries of 
Kurgnns. The crania from Chantas arc slightly longer and 
markedly higher than those from Tngara. But there is 
certainly not sufficient difference to warrant the suggestion 
of such fundamental racial differences as some authors Imve 
been inclined to believe. They show great uniformity with 
other Bronze Age skulls which arc known from the Kurgnns 
of Siberia, and with those from the older Kurgans of the 
Moscow district. They resemble those which 1 have already 
referred to from Transbaikalia. Out of ninety-six skulls 
forty-two were dolichocephalic. There seems to be every 
indication from the form nf these skulls that not only lio 
they differ from the present inhabitants of the same regions 
to-day, but that they belong to the Proto-Nordic stock to 
which the other similar skulls have been referred. 

The gap between these ancient peoples and their modern 
successors has not yet been bridged. There has l>ccn con¬ 
tinual movement in Asia, and great changes seem to liavc 
taken place even in comparatively recent times. The 
classification of the modern peoples suggested by Dcnsker 
contains two groups. The first group includes the tribes of 
Western Siberia who have some affinities with the Samoyeds 
and the Eastern Finns. These he calls Ycnciseians or Tubas, 
The second group is made up of the peoples in the extreme 
north-east of the continent, whom he calls, following Sclircnk 
(VIII. 17), Palfljasiatics. Undcr the former heading he includes 
the Samoycds of Asia and two distinct groups, the Ostyak of 
lire Yenesei and the Tu i’o of the Chinese annals, whom he 
calls the Altaians. The more southerly peoples he groups as 
Turks and Mongols. The latter he links up physically with 
certain of the races of Europe, but admits that they arc by 
no means homogeneous; the former he considers to be more 
homogeneous physically, but he does not appear to express 
an opinion os to their relationships beyond calling them 
“Mongoloid," surely a somewhat unsatisfactory adjective 
when applied to the Mongols. 
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CiapUcka, in dealing with the ethnology and not the 
physical anthropology, lias suggested a further classification 
leased on that of Deni her* Objecting to the term Falaj- 
asiatics as being meaningless in the sense in which it is 
usually employed, she has two main classes, the Palso- 
SIberians and the Neo^Silierinn-s* The former includes the 
following tribes living in the localities which she lias been 
careful to note. It is therefore possible to know fairly 
exactly the connotation which she applies to the various 
tribal names. 

Under the Falieo-Silxrians she includes first the Chukchee 
living in North-eastern Siberia between the Anadir River 
and the Arctic Ocean, except in the north-east, and secondly, 
the Koryak who live south of the Chukchee between the 
Anadir River and the central part of the peninsula of Kam¬ 
chatka, except the coast lauds between the Gulf of Anadir 
and Cape Olgontorsky. The third group of peoples arc the 
Kamchndal living in the south part of the peninsula which 
bears their name* The Ainu and the Gil yak are included 
by her as Paleo-Sibcrians* but will be considered in their 
geographical position* The Eskimo form a sixth group: we 
are here only concerned with those Eskimo w ho live on the 
Asiatic side of the Behring Strait. The Aleut live in the 
Aleutian Islands and therefore are also beyond our terms 
of reference* Cs&plieka states that the Yukaghir live be¬ 
tween the Lower Yana and the Lower Kolyma rivers. They 
are, however, said by Bogoras (IX* 10) to be practically 
extinct. The Chuvanzy live on the Upper and Middle 
Anadir River, and the Ostyak of the Yeuesei on the Lower 
Yencsci between the Lower Tunguska and the Stony Tun* 
guska as far as Tnrukhansk. Although* as will be seen, 
some of these tribes differ considerably from one another 
physically, the classification is undoubtedly a convenient one 
from which to start on any consideration of the tribes of 
the Far North, 

The Neo-Siberian tribes form a more miscellaneous group. 
They include first* the Finnic tribes which Czaplicka divides 
into two groups, first, the Ugrian Ostyak from the northern 
part of the Tobolsk district to the mouth of the Obi and 
eastwards as far m the Tomsk district and the Yeneses 
River, and secondly, the Yogul, also called Manila or Suomi, 
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between the Middle Obi (Yom Berezov to Tobolsk and the 
Ural Mountains. 

The: second group arc the Samoyedic tribes who inhabit 
the Arctic region from the mouth of the Khntanga River 
to the Ural Mountains, and thence into Europe to Chiskaya 
Bay, 

The third group contains the Turkish tribes a grouping 
which has already been shown to be somewliat fallacious 
from the point of view of physique, but extremely convenient 
from an ethnological standpoint. They may be divided into 
two, Turanian and Siberian. The last alone properly con¬ 
cerns us here, but some of the Turanian Turks liave at 
various times occupied this geographical area, and it should 
bo noted that the best known tribe is the Kirghiz, reference 
to whom has already been made in a previous chapter. In 
common with so many Central Asiatic tribes the majority 
of these peoples are cliarneterized by extreme brachy- 
cephnlv, and seem to have racial affinities, which show them 
to belong to the same group as the brachycepLuilic elements 
among the Buriats, One group of these Kirgluz reported 
on by Ivanovsld had a mean ceplialic index as high as 
It has been stated that the head-breadth among all these 
peoples is fairly constant, but that there is considerable 
variation in the head-length, a point which distinguishes 
them from the brnchyceplials who are related to the Ihvretcan 
race. 

In great contrast to the Kirghiz group arc the more 
Eastern Turks. They include the Yakuts, the Kazan Tatars, 
the Bashir, the Soyotcs and their allies. These peoples seem 
to have a somewhat shorter stature, especially the Yakuts, 
But this difference in bodily height is Jiardly sufficient to 
distinguish them from the Kirghiz group. The cephalic 
index, however, is significantly different. It is remarkably 
uniform and varies between 8*2 and 83, All observers ate 
unanimous on this point and it seems, therefore, that we 
may consider it as a reliable figure. The head-length is 
longer than in the last group, although not to any marked 
degree, but the head-breadth appears to be nearly 20 nuns, 
shorter. 

The racial affinities of these peoples arc somewhat obscure. 
It h clear that in recent times they Juive become much mixed 
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with Mongols, but most of thorn differ physically from the 
Mongols in many ways. It seems probable that they may 
be considered for the most part as a mixture of Alpine man 
with the Falrcasiatics, but they probably have the blood of 
other stocks In their veins also, 

It will be seen, therefore, that, as in the case of the Osmanli 
and the Iranian Turks, it is impossible to speak of a Turkish 
race, but that the various. 11 Turks ” differ in physique 
according to their geographical surroundings and history, 
which have combined to amalgamate in one linguistic or 
cultural group a number of diverse physical elements. 

It elated to these Turkic tribes, both culturally and often 
physically, are the Mongobc tribes of Siberia, They arc 
often grouped with the Turks under the name of Turko- 
Mongote. The only representatives of the Mongol tribes in 
Siberia—I am, of course, using the word in its strictly cultural 
sense—ore the Khalkltns and Buriats round Lake Baikal. 
The racial position of these peoples has already been con¬ 
sidered in discussing the ethnology of Mongolia (page ISO). 

Lastly, we have a very important group of peoples who, 
linguistically, may be described as Tungusic tribes. The 
Tungus proper are found throughout Eastern Siberia from 
€fO c E. to the Pacific and from the Arctic to the Chinese 
frontier. There arc a number of other Tungusic tribes of 
varying admixture and degrees of importance. The Manchus 
iiave already been described (page 187). There remain the 
Chapogi between the Lower and the Stony Tunguska, the 
Goldi on the Lower Amur, the Lamut along the coast of the 
Sea of Akhotsk, the Mnnyarg in the Middle Amur region 
from 126 s —160° E., the Oroch on the Lower Amur and the 
Pacific coast, the Reindeer Tungus (Oroehan) on the Olekima 
River, the Orokc in Snghnlicn, and the Solon south of the 
Middle Amur about ISO® E. 

Considerable data lias been collected on the Palmas i at ic 
peoples by the Jesup expedition. Unfortunately their 
sumptuous volumes do net at present contain more than a 
short reference to physical anti tropology, and vve have 
only a short and valuable paper from the pen of Frau 
Joclielson-Brodsky (VIIf. 8), The figures which she has col¬ 
lected show that the Paltraslatjcs are by no means a homo¬ 
geneous group. They present certain features which are 
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shared by the majority; the most conspicuous is short 
stature. It is possible that this shortness of stature is 
the result of the extremely hard environment to which they 
ate subjected rather than actually a racial feature. The 
Chukchee, the Koryak, and the Asiatic Eskimo, and to a 
lesser degree the Kamchadal, are the only peoples who have 
not an extremely low or short stature. The cephalic index 
varies at about 80 ; some of the tribes, Koryak, Kamchadal, 
and possibly Ostyak, are more dolichocepliaUc, and some 
observers suggest that the Gilyak are exlrcmeh braohj ■ 
cephalic, the figure quoted by Jochclson-Brodsky being as 
high as 86. When the other cephalic indices arc compared 
with one another the difference is hy no means as great as 
this. The difference between them is, however, sufficient to be 
significant and to suggest that there ruay be local differences. 

It lias been generally suggested that these peoples are very 
heterogeneous. On first sight this would seem to be a natural 
explanation. Such standard deviations, however, as I have 
been able to calculate from the published figures, suggest that 
they are at least remarkably pure to type. The standard 
deviation, for instance, of the cephalic index of the Koryak 
is under three units, a figure which would elsewhere be eon* 
sidereal sufficient evidence for suggesting tliat the people were 
remarkably homogeneous. The same figure for the Chukchee 
is greater, hut under three and a half units. It seems prob* 
able, therefore, tliat whatever their origin these people have 
at least reached a remarkable degree of ethnic unity. 

Shirokogoroff (VI. 5) suggests that at the tune of what he 
calls the first ethnic movement, about the fourth millennium 
B.C., they were in occupation of all the region north and east 
of Gobi, but tliat they had been driven out of lliis region two 
thousand years later by pressure from Tuiigusic tribes. In 
origin they seem probably to contain what may he an early 
mixture of Proto-Nordic and an early stock akin to Yellow 
man. The Ainu, who are also classed with the same people, 
probably have a much lesser mixture of tlie Yellow stock. 1 

These" peoples seem to form the links between the two 
continents of Asia and America. In many features, especially 
the exaggerated prominence of the cheek*bones, greater on 
the whole tlian is found among many of the representatives 

» pul mm: jmg* SU, whew the racial affinities of the Ainu are discussed. 
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of Yellow man, they recall the Amerind, The latter, however, 
often differs from them, especially in stature* and often* 
though by no means invariably* in head-form. It seems 
probable that at an early date there was an intrusive move¬ 
ment of [topics from the west, either identical with, or 
the forerunners of* the modern Turk! and Mongol-speaking 
peoples who separated this branch of Yellow mart from the 
Parea&ftn stock. I have already suggested that in the Korean 
population we possibly have traces of this movement * if 
Shirokogoruffs suggestion should prove to be correct. 

An interesting point of detail deserves a short considera¬ 
tion, The American and Greenland Eskimo have attracted 
considerable attention among anthropologists by reason of 
certain anatomical features which suggested either a special 
race or, as others held, specialization to meet the unusual 
natural conditions to which they are subjected. One of these 
characters is dulielioeeplialy. The Asiatic Eskimo appear to 
differ from the Greenlanders in possessing round heads ami 
generally conforming to the Fabeasi&tlc type* The people 
have, as far as I am aware, not yet been sufficiently studied 
to enable a definite pronouncement to be made as to whether 
w e have here a different physical type of racial significance, 
or whether the Greenlanders are a specialized branch of the 
P&Leusiatics. Here, again, the ethnologist is confronted with 
two physical types which at least superficially appear very 
different, but which are known by the same name- It is of 
interest to note tliat the Asiatic Eskimo have a character in 
common of considerable importance, namely, extremely 
narrow' noses due, no doubt* to the conditions under which 
both live. 

The Palgeo-Siberian tribes then represent what is probably 
the oldest surviving stratum on the continent of Northern 
Ashw They seem to differ to a certain, but not very marked 
degree from one another. They may represent a very ancient 
cross between the Proto-Nordic type, or a type akin to this* 
represented to-day by the Ainu* to a lesser or greater cictent, 
and an early stock akin to Yellow man* whose exact affinities 
are at present uncertain. Tf they do represent such u mix- 
lure it must be of considerable antiquity, as at least in 
some measurements the standard deviations are remarkably 
small. 
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The Neo-Siberia1 1 Irilx-s have recently received a certain 
amount of attention from anl hropologists, Houdenko (Vill. 
10, 123) gives their present distribution of the westerly 
tribes. The Samoycds jire found at present in the north-east 
of European Itussia and in the most northerly part of the 
basin of the Obi and the Yencsei, the Ostyuks in the Tomsk 
and Tobolsk governments along the borders of the streams 
and rivers. The Voguls are found in the basins of the rivers 
Sasva and Sygva anti in the north and north-west districts 
of Tourensk and Tobolsk (Tobolsk government) and in Penn, 
The Samoycds have about 2 per cent blond hair and light eyes, 
the others n rather lesser percentage than this ; all arc about 
137 eras, in height. The Samoycdic type is quite distinct 
from that of the Ostyaks and still more from that of the 
Voguls. They are well-developed muscular ly and very 
short. Their heads are brachycephalic, the faces are long 
and broad, with prominent cheek-bones. The forehead is 
relatively narrow, the nose mesorrhine; there is a certain 
amount of alveolar prognathism. The eyes and hair are 
generally dark. 

The Voguls have a longer trunk height than the Samoveds, 
but the stature of the two peoples is similar. Their heads 
approach dolichoccphaly. They have smaller faces and less 
prominent cheek-bones. The forehead is broader and 11 ie 
nose has a tendency to approach the pfatyrrhinc. They 
seldom have any prognathism or the Mongolian fold, which 
occurs frequently among the Samoycds, The hair is some¬ 
times chestnut. 

The Ostyaks represent an intermediate type ; they are 
probably the same race as the Voguls, mixed in places with 
Samoycd blood. 

If the Samoycds are compared with some of the other 
Altaian peoples, such as the Koibalcs, the difference of 
physical type is at once apparent. The only people which 
seem to be of the same type arc the Uriankhai, who have been 
examined by Cores lichen ko, Both have the some colouring 
and head-form, the same height index, long face, big bizy¬ 
gomatic width, long trunk and short lower limbs. 

The origin ami relationship of these interesting peoples is 
uncertain. They differ on the whole from the Palseo-Sibcriaus, 
and almost as much, perhaps, from one another. The term 
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Ostynk, for instance, includes not only Ostyaks of the Obi 
and those of the Yenesei, but also other groups, Houdenko 
suggests that there is possibly a relationship between the 
Samoyed* and the Lapps, and that there may liave been 
a migration westwards from the Altai region, and finally a 
division of the western and the eastern groups by a migrating 
people from the south. 

There are several features which need special discussion. 
First, these people, like the northern people, are very short 
in stature. It would seem that this may be due to environ¬ 
ment. Secondly* they usually show features which serve to 
connect them with some type of Yellow man ; they are usually 
round-headed, a feature not always associated in such a 
high degree with Yellow man. They also occasionally show 
dulichocephaly, and sometimes a certain blondness of colour¬ 
ing. It is more than probable that an important strain in 
their blood is due to an immigrati on* such as Roudcnko 
suggests* from the Altai region. Among such peoples as the 
Voguls there is reason to suggest that the difference in their 
head-form and colouring may be due to an admixture with a 
Nordic ox Proto-Nordic type. In any case* these Western 
Asiatic types appear to be the result of considerable racial 
admixture* 

To return to the other Neo-Siberian tribes, the so-called 
Turks may be more conveniently dealt with in discussing the 
other peoples of the same cultural affinities, who although 
not always connected racially arc customarily grouped to¬ 
gether; for 1 he sake of clearness I am classing t hem together. 

There remains, then* the Tungusm tribes* The physical 
characters of the pure Tungusic peoples is thus described by 
Czaphcku (VOL IS, 209). She says that they have a stature 
Ijelow the average, although they are not so short as the 
Samoycd, This description does not entirely agree with the 
work of other observers who, except in the case of the Tungus 
of Barguzin who are short, report the Tungus as being alxnit 
the same height as the Mongols (I6S cms.), The head is 
remarkable for its length, a feature that is commented on by 
all observers. The bead-height, except when influenced by 
mixture with the Mongols who have a low heads is usually 
relatively high. The head-breadth is usually also great, so 
that the Tungus have large heads, a fact that is masked by 
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the cephalic index. The faces arc said by CVaplicka to be 
long and the noses narrow*. She concludes by saying that 
they are nearest to the Southern Chinese and some Japanese 
types and are unlike the Mongols. 

Sldrokogoroff appears to take a r&tlier different view. Ife 
states {VI. $, DO) that the fundamental type among the 
Tungus is found among the Tungus of Eargurin, who are 
cliaractcrizcd by, first, a very low stature—about 1550—a 
condition which, as 1 have observed, does not appear among 
most Tungus groups j secondly, a low cephalic index, about 
77 {it should here be remarked tliat most of the cephalic 
indices reported by Jochelson-Brodsky from various sources, 
especially the works of Mainoff, put the cephalic index at 
about 82), and thirdly, low nasal index, 77, a point on which 
all observers are agreed. He also draws attention to the low 
frontal index of these peoples. Tie believes that this type is 
only “ incidental *’ among the Chinese, and concludes as a 
final way out of the impasse tliat the Tungus are, from an 
anthropological standpoint, not a homogeneous people. lVc 
have, in fact, among them the same state of things which has 
already licon met with among the Mongols, and especially 
the Buriats, namely, the fact that cultural and linguistic 
classifications cut across racial divisions. The type of the 
“ pure Tungus ” will therefore depend on whether a group 
which has not recently been mixed with Mongols or other 
tribes is met with by the observer. 

Shirokogoroff lias collected a great deal of interesting 
cultural material about the Tungus which serves to throw 
light on their origins and recent migrations. He suggests 
that they inhabited in early times a warm country, probably 
the great plain of China, whence they were pushed by succes¬ 
sive migrations to their present habitat. lie believes that in 
the early part of the Christian era they were divided into two 
groups by the intrusive Yakuts, who are of Turkish origin. 
Such a theory would negative CzapUcka's suggestion that 
they arc nearest to the Southern Chinese, nor do measure* 
meats tend to support her suggestion. 

The actual racial position of the Tungus is not made 
simpler by the suggestion of these migrations. They are 
clearly extremely mixed and in most eases it is hand]}' possible 
to disentangle the threads. If we accept Shirokogoroffs 
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fundamental type as representing the (.rue Tungus it is difib 
cult to Jiml any dr finite type with which we may associate 
them. They dearly differ in the siase of their heads from the 
southern aboriginal tribes of China. Their short stature and 
general form seems to separate them from the Proto-Nordics, 
unless we arc prepared to disregard both Iiair and stature, an 
arbitrary proceeding which places too much reliance on the 
cephalic index. It seems more probable tliat they represent 
nil early stock of Yellow man, which lias become modified 
both by mixing and also, possibly, by migrations. They 
would, under these circumstances, be akin to the Palaeo- 
Siberians, with whom they liavc certainly mixed, and whom 
it is possible tliat they have driven out from their old homes. 

Such a suggestion can be considered as only tentative and 
merely a working hypothesis. The Tungus are undoubtedly 
a people of the greatest importance in the ethnology of Eastern 
Asia, and it is to lie hoped tliat crania will be obtained which 
will enable them tu be adequately studied. 


CHAPTER IX 


Japan 

J APAN present 1 ; a strong contrast to most of the countries 
with winch we have been previously dealing, both as 
regards its geographical nature and the physique of the 
people- The Japanese Empire consists of a lung string of 
islands which, if we include the southern extremity of 
Formosa, and the north end of the Chishima group, extends 
between 2l°-Sl ft N- The largest islands arc known to the 
Japanese as Kiushiu, Shikoku, Honshu, and Hokkaido; the 
last named is usually marked on foreign maps as Yezo. 
Japan proper includes an area of about 150*000 square miles* 
of which the main island, Honshu* forms a very considerable 
portion, being about equal in area to Great Britain, 

The whole country is very much indented and contains a 
very lung coast-line with innumerable small islands and bays. 
It is extremely mountainous- The northern ranges belong 
to the system of Sag ha II cm, the southern mountains bring 
outliers of the great Kunlun system. The former are usually 
low arid rounded and the latter higher and more rugged. In 
between the two the Fuji system forms a bar which runs 
through transversely. There are many volcanic mountains* 
and Japan is particularly liable Lo earthquakes. The livers 
arc usually short and rapid, and so are on the whole of little 
service for communications except for short distances. Tins 
fact is explained by st&Liug that about three-quarters of 
Japan arc mountainous, and of the remainder 70 per cent 
is composed of uplands. 

Owing to the long belt of islands the temperature of Japan 
ranges from a tropical to an Arctic climate. In Japan proper, 
however* this range is much less and the climate, except in 
the north of Hokkaido, may be considered temperate* the 
in can annual temperature being IB at Aomori and 78 Q at 
Kagoshima. In more general terms vve may say that the 
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mean annual temperature of the main is Land varies according 
to station from about 50 D E to 00° F, There h little snow 
in South-west Japan* but eke where there is an annual fall* 
In, summer the greatest rainfall is on the Pacific const* the 
condition being reversed in winter. Owing to these condi¬ 
tions the flora is abundant and on the whole is that of a 
warm climate* 

The Japanese islands, although not situated at any great 
distance from the coast of the mainland* are sufficiently far 
away to he effectually separated T the only point of contact 
being Korea, It is probably due to these circumstances that 
the Ja]janese have developed a physique which differentiates 
them effectually from their neighbours* It is also worthy of 
remark that geographically Japan proper is divided into two 
parts* the separation of Hokkaido from the rest being prob¬ 
ably of ancient date* Climatic conditions in this island are 
ako more extreme than in the rest of Japan* the result has 
been Hint although the Japanese have driven out their pre¬ 
decessors from the rest of Japan proper their colonization of 
Hokkaido is only recent* 

Owing to the work of Japanese scientists we arc better 
informed on the archeology of Japan than of any other 
country in tliat pari of Asia, The earliest graves appear all 
to be 14 neolithic 11 in character, tliat is to say there is an 
entire absence of metals in the graves, but somewhat remark- 
aide a coarse pottery is usually present* 

Some of the most important finds of human remains are 
discussed by Ham&da (DC. 5). From the site at Ko+ in 
Kawachi province* seven neolithic skeletons were excavated. 
The calvarias much resemble those of the Ainu, The faces, 
as compared with the Ainu* are broad and low, the orbits arc 
low* the nose broad and the palates short and broad. The 
facial and palatal length is shorter than in the Ainu and the 
faces are more orthognat lions, The vertebral column is short 
in relation to the limbs, but in comparison with the modern 
Japanese the extremities are short in relation to the trunk- 
The cervical part of the column is comparatively strong and 
large. These cliaractcrs* Kogaitei believes, are also char¬ 
acteristic of the skeletons from the shell mounds which have 
been ascribed to the Ainu. The femora arc pi last ere d and 
the libiffi markedly platycnemic* Some skulls appear to 
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approach the Ainu form, but the facial length is less and 
the maxilla is smaller. 

V larger number of skeletons were discovered m Bitchu 
and Idzumi. All belong to the same type and their clwacters 
are of interest. The flatness of the femur and of the humerus 
in the middle of the shaft arc said to be less marked m the 
ueolit hie skeletons than in the Ainu. On the other hand, the 
neolithic bones represent more prominently the characters 
which distinguish the Amu from the Japanese. Haraada 
concludes, therefore, that the Stone Age people seem not 
properly to have been the ancestors of the present Ainu, but 
probably in many cases a race intermediate between the 

Ainu and the Japanese. . tT _ 

Matsumoto {IX. 2, 50) takes a rather different view He 
believes that among tbc Stone Age people at least three ty pcs 
can be distinguished. These he calls, from the sites v here 
thev were Found, AosJuma, Miyato and Tsukumo. In the 
first type the adult males arc about five feet four inches in 
height; they liavc large heads and are either dolichoccplialic 
or mesoceplmlic. Skeletons of this type have been found at 
Aoshima and on Miyato Island. The Miyato tjpi jCi ; n 
discovered at Tsukumo and Ko* These seem, MabumO 'O 
suggests, to have been dwarfs, the adult male stature being 
two inches less than that of the previous type. They are 
either brachyocphalie or mesocephalic, those from Tsukumo 
being shorter headed tlian those from Miyato. Imally, there 
is a tall tvpe found at Tsukumo and Ko. They liave a stature 
among the adult males of between five feet six and five feet 
seven * thev vary between nic-so- and brachy-cephalic. 
Matsumoto believes that the first two types arc represented 
among the Ainu to-day. 

It will lie seen that here two views are put forward, using 
much the same material, which arc entirely opposed. The 
one associates the type of ancient man with the Ainu, the 
other considers him to belong to a different race. I mm 
unfortunately hampered by the fact that most of l-fomad* s 
report is written in Japanese and ttiat only parts are m 
English and German, and therefore I have found it difficult 
to be sure of his position. Matsu mote's paper was, lie says, 
written from memory in America, and therefore may not 
represent his considered opinions. 
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The first point to be considered is whether the neolithic 
people realty belong to the same physical type as the Ainu or 
not. The cultural evidence suggests differences* Apart from 
recent introduction* the Ainu do not appear to liavo had any 
knowledge of pottery, their vessels being made of cherry l*ark. 
The neolitluc people, however, undoubtedly had pottery. 
This in itself should not be an insuperable difficulty as wc 
only know of the Ainu in Hokkaido, anil it h quite possible 
that the same people in the main island may have been in a 
much more advanced condition of culture than those on the 
more northerly island. 

It would appear that the principal objection put forward 
by Hamadu to the association of the older remains with those 
of the Ainu is the form of the tibia and of the femur- Such 
matters as platynicria and platycnoriihi, however, can liardly 
be considered as being definite racial character?;. Although 
their exact origin is at present uncertain it would appear that 
they are probably due rather to habit of posture and gait 
than to actual racial distinctions. I have found that in early 
British bones from sites near Oxford that platymem and 
platy cnemia were extremely common* apparently in certain 
classes of the population; they do not occur in the popula¬ 
tion to-day, which in many other ways Ls closely' allied to 
their predecessors. The parallel is not, of course* an entirely 
good one, sis the Ainu do not represent a civilized community, 
but at least it proves lhat wc may get groups of the same 
stock which differ in these particulars but which certainly 
belong to the same race. Even Mama da r on the whole, is 
inclined to believe that the skulls of both races are very 
similar. After an examination, necessarily somewhat brief, 
of the skeletal remains and of the Ainu, in the Anatomical 
Museum of the University of Kyoto, I succeeded in convincing 
myself that there was no essential differences between the 
two types* There arc certainly differences of detail, but 
these arc no greater than might be ascribed to the differences 
in habit of the two peoples. Otherwise they appear to have 
been the same race. TJiis conclusion agrees well with that of 
M&tsumoto. I am not convinced that the latter's three 
ancient types can be accepted. It should be noted that the 
types overlap in the same burial-grounds. 

The work of the Biometric School lias shown how great. 
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under certain circumstances, the normal variation can be. 
We have at present no statistical record of ancient peoples, 
although Koganei has carefully studied the Ainu. Certainly 
in many ways type A anti type H appear to be variations of 
one single type, the shorter being more round-headed than 
the taller. The evidence from Ko is altogether insufficient 
to warrant any deductions being drawn from it, as only seven 
skeletons have, as far as 1 am aware, been excavated. From 
Tsukumo a larger number have been reported. 

It seems better, therefore, until we have further evidence, 
to suggest at least provisionally that we Jiave in Japan a 
series of finds of a people in a neolithic stage of culture of 
unknown date, who are of the same racial stock as the modern 
Ainu, There is much evidence which suggests that the Ainu 
litre the predecessors of the Japanese over all Japan, as they 
undoubtedly were in some parts. Whether these neolitlue 
peoples were the direct predecessors or a previous wave of 
Ainu peoples is at present uncertain* 

Matsumoto has put forward the very ingenious theory in 
regard to the migrations and distributions of these types, 
lie suggests that the Aoshima type was the first to arrive in 
Japan. They existed in North-east cm Japan os a pure race 
and as a race mixed with the next type in the Middle Stone 
Age* The present Ainu of Hokkaido are said to be similar to 
thiFi mixed race, and the Ainu of the Kurils and Saghahen to 
the autochthonous pure type. 

The next to arrive were the Miyftto dwarf type, together 
with other peoples possibly of similar racial stock* This 
second type is present in Japan to-day in the north central 
part uf the main island, and kindred stocks also found in 
South-western Japan . 

The Tsukumo type is said to he found in Japan from 
the Middle Stone Age onwards* To-day it is scattered in 
every part of Japan, but is found especially in the northern 
part" of Western Japan* The last type to arrive was of a 
«Mongolian t4 stock, called the Okayama type, whose 
significance will be discussed in dealing with the Japanese, 
The people with whom they mixed were for the most part 
the later comers* who naturally were to be found in the 
more accessible regions, and therefore the earliest arrival? 
have survived and kept their independence to the last. 
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Tills very ingenious scheme depends on the definite assump¬ 
tion that we can be sure of three physical types; I have 
shown, however, that at present we have hardly sufficient 
evidence to warrant such an assumption* It should be noted 
tlint on the whole it is independent of the cultural changes, 
for at feast three periods can be recognized in the Stone Age 
of Japan; the Aoshima type are associated with the early 
period* but all the other stocks with the Middle Stone Age, 
except the type which is characterized as Mongolian, is in 
every respect different. At present* then, we cannot look on 
it as more than an ingenious theory, which will doubtless be 
modified or amplified when more evidence b collected. 

There remain, then* the modern inhabitants of Japan, 
They can lie divided into the Ainu and the Japanese, who are 
very different racially even though it is more than probable 
that there is much Ainu blood in modern Japan. The Ainu 
are well built and extremely stocky with a short rounded 
thorax and very thick heavy rilra, The skin-colour is dark, 
rather than yellow ; they often have olive skins, and this is 
the usual colour* apparently, on the miexposed parts of the 
body* The men are extraordinarily hairy all over. The 
women have thick short black hair on the arms and legs, but 
none on the body* The hair on the head is more or less 
straight, hut the ends are inclined to curl both in the men 
and won sen. The beard in the younger men is wavy, in 
the older it becomes almost curly. It is of a very different 
texture from that of the Japanese; the latter have a straight 
silky type, the Ainu hair is coarse, black, and hard to the 
touch. 

The eyes are not oblique, but like those of the European. 
In colour they arc usually of a dear brown ; among the men 
I have seen hazel eyes A they probably also occur among the 
women, but I have not seen them. They usually have a little 
wisp of lanugo-like hair in the inner corner of the eye- 

It has been suggested that the Mongolian fold docs not 
occur, I observed it* however, in 011 c individual. In the 
remainder 1 found on the outer aspect of the nose, just anterior 
to the inner cant bus of the eye* a curious little ridge of skin 

1 Muii Uim ton make? ft wrnijftr observation. Out of mildly Individual* uf 
both hi^ fv**t uscii had with * Erwmtali oi violet ting*. tUa tatter in 
true individual {IX. S, 233)- 
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which may be a remnant of a fold, it never stood out from 
the level of the skin more than on eighth of an inch. 

The stature is usually short, about 158 cms. for the men 
and 148 for the women. The length of the span has been very 
differently reported by various observers and no reliable 
figure is therefore available. 

The head is usually large and dolichoceplialio with an 
index of about 7(1, the females having a slightly broader 
head. In spite of this index, however, the absolute 
breadth is quite large. The face is broad but not flat. The 
forehead is high sometimes, but not usually, with the hair 
quite low. The temporal ridges are usually well developed 
and the occiput is prominent. The eyebrow region is not 
overhanging in the sense of forming a big bar, but it presents 
an appearance of massiveness owing to t 1 m? depression which 
usually occurs at the root of the nose. 

The nose is straight, but with a curious convexity at the 
extremity. Although some cases of extremely narrow noses 
occur tliis is not usual, and some of the people have extremely 
broad noses. The statement which lias found its way into 
bo many textbooks tliat they arc Jeptorrliinc is due to the 
report by Koganei, whose figures, without any qualification, 
arc included by Marlin in his Iiandbook. Koganei, instead of 
measuring across the nostrils, measured the nose at the base, 
getting, of course, a very small measurement. There is as 
great variation as in most races, but while examining Ainu 
I was surprised how very Icptorrhine some of them were. 

The region of the nasi on, that is at the root of the nose, is 
of special note. I have already said that among those which 
I examined the Mongolian fold occurred only in one case, a 
woman. They have a slightly lesser width in between the 
eyes than, the Japanese, and in the case of the men a lillic 
lanugo in the inner corner of the eye, 1 failed to see tliis 
among the women. At about a centimetre from the inner 
corner of the eye twenty-seven out of twenty-eight adult 
women had a ridge of skin, to which 1 have already referred. 
Tins ridge of skin seems to coincide closely in position with 
the Mongolian fold, and I can only consider it as a kind of 
vestigial fold. It is about an eighth of an inch high. Those 
authors who state briefly that the Mongolian fold is absent 
or extremely small have neglected to stress this rather curious 
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fact* which does not appear unless a careful examination is 
made. 

There is a considerable mussing of bone in this region* so 
that the eyes appear to be very deep set, but often, unless one 
looks carefully* one is inclined to tlunk that the apertures are 
perfectly European in shape. The whole build of tins part 
of the skull is peculiar, and as far as f have seen character¬ 
istic. When making observations on the Ainu one is struck 
by the massiveness of the bones. The head is very heavy. 
The ridges are well developed; frequently, especially among 
the men, there is a marked ridge which* without being 
scaphocephaly* suggests that form, TIus is probably due to 
the great development of the temporal muscles. The cheek¬ 
bones arc high rather than massive, and the breadth of the 
face seems to be due to the massiveness of the jaw. The 
hands are short and broad. 

The racial position of the Ainus is a question of great 
interest- There is every probability that they are very 
different from all the other Oriental races. Montnndon, the 
most recent writer on the subject who has studied the Ainu 
on the spot, says of them: u NaIgr£ qudques traits legcrement 
mongolises* rAinou* mieux que tout cssa! dc reproduction 
artbicieUc, cst aujourdhui le mdlleur portrait r ct ccrtainc- 
ment le descendant 1c moins evolue T d + un ranicau de la 
souche prdcaucasique qui* a Tepoque palseo-nfiolitbique, 
habitait les contries nardiqucs de l p Euraise P! (X. 8). 

That the Ainu are of a stock akin to the races of Europe 
is probable. Anthropologists have in the past been 
inclined to limit those stocks to those which are actually 
represented in Europe to-day. It seems manifestly impos¬ 
sible to class the Ainu with any of those- Their long heads 
might suggest at first a kinship with the longdicaded branches 
of that stock. They are* however* too dark to be called 
Nordic and of very different anatomical structure to the 
Mediterranean branch- The members of the latter are 
slenderly built and buinlldieaded with comparatively slight 
bones. We have seen that the build of the Ainu is the very 
antithesis of this. 

If the Ainu, then, arc of a similar stock to the European 
races it is necessary to refer them to a separate division to 
those which at present survive in Europe* There is no in* 
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Iiercnt difficulty in this; we have already seen that several 
of the races of Asia, although apparently allied to the races 
of Europe, will not fit into any cast-iron scheme of classifica¬ 
tion. The Ainu, however, represent a special case and appear 
to differ from the other stocks almost more than these differ 
from one another. Although the other groups differ front 
the European stocks, yet they do at least to a certain degree 
correspond to the same general divisions. 

The suggestion, then, that they represent a prehistoric 
stock seems at first sight to be very suggestive. To a high 
degree, however, there scents to have been specialization 
among the Ainu. Under these eircumstances, then, we can 
hardly admit them to be the last survivals of prehistoric 
Europe. Nor does there appear to be among the early races 
of Europe any that corresponds exactly to the Ainu. It 
seems, therefore, best to suggest that the Ainu stand to the 
present races of Europe, not in an avuncular relationship, 
descendants, closely allied to the prehistoric stocks, but 
rather as cousins, tliat is a people, probably descended from 
the same stock as the races of Europe, but in certain respects 
less differentiated and in other ways more specialized. 

It should Ik? noted that culturally the Ainu arc extremely 
primitive. They arc practically in a pre-neolitliic, or at the 
most a transitional stage to a neolithic type of culture. 
Only the women practice agriculture and their implements 
were made of shells, the men were primiti VO hunters. They 
knew of no potter}', although there is the possibility of this 
art having been forgotten. Owing to this primitive nature 
of their culture and tlieir physique they have been associated 
by some anthropologists with the Australians. 

A careful examination id the skeletons of these two groups 
has convinced me that this association is unsatisfactory- 
Not only are the crania, on which I believe the opinion was 
based, extremely different, but the other bones of the skeleton, 
few of which appear to liave come to Europe, are still more 
differentiated. The Australian skeletons, such ns I have 
seen, arc all comparatively slender, I have already called 
attention to the massiveness of Ainu bones. 

There remains, then, the necessity of linking up the Ainu 
with the other races of the same family. The task is the 
more difficult, as we have at present but few reports of the 
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archeology of the vast intervening district. Such reports 
as have been made from some of the graves of earlv date 
which have been opened suggest that the early inhabitants 
differed in many respects from those which arc at present 
living in the same districts, and it seems that sonic of them 
may suggest features which we arc inclined to associate with 
the Ainu* The links are at present far from being complete, 
but there k at least a suggestion that the st Proto-Nordic ,J 
race were occupying Northern Ada before the expansion of 
\ cl low man and the probably subsequent, or possibly almost 
simultaneous, expansion of Alpine man. 

W e must wait, however, till the arclireelogy of Central 
Is better known before we can say whether this theory 
is correct or notn In any case, it seems probable that the 
Ainu have good claim to be considered members of this race 
and the aborigines of Eastern Asia. They have probably 
affected to a greater or lesser degree some of the ndghbour- 
ing peoples, especially the Japanese, and also probably some 
of the tribes of the Amur region, notably the Gilyaks." 

The Japanese themselves present in many ways an ethno¬ 
logical problem not less interesting than that of the Ainu. 
The older ethnologists* of whom the most distinguished 
representative was Each* recognized two types. The fine 
type, lie says, is relatively long-headed* with an elongated 
face, straight eyes in the men, more or less oblique and 
" Mongoloid ' in the women; a thin, convex or straight nose 
is found, especially among the upper classes. The coarse 
type with a thick-set body, rounded skulk broad face with 
prominent cheek-bones, slightly oblique eyes, flatfish nose, 
and wide mouth is eharacteristic of Lhe lower classes, line9?- 
[IX. 13) believed these two types to have been the result 
of crossings between u Mongol s * sub-races, northern and 
southern, and LL Indonesian,** or even “ Polynesian T1 elements, 
the influence of the Ainu being shown only in Northern 
Nippon. 1 his opinion is followed by Denikcr. The exact 
meaning of Northern Nippon Is uncertain in thi^s contextj 
probably Badz meant Northern Japan* he. the island of 
Hokkaido* 

Denikcr suggests tlmfc lL it might he supposed that the 
representatives of the first type were descendants of tribes 
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who hud come by way of Korea and the Tsushima and Iki- 
shima islands in the south-west of Nippon (in this content 
obviously the main island) at some period unknown, but at 
any rate very remote. As to the coarse type, its xepre 
seutatives are perhaps descended from the warriors who 
invaded about the seventh century a.c. (according to a 
doubtful clironology) the west coast of the island of 
and thou Nippon. These invaders, intermixing with the 
aborigines of unknown stock, founded the kingdom ol 
Yamato, and drove back the Ainus towards the north. 

This traditional ethnology, which has found its way into 
most European textbooks, luis been assailed in Japan by 
Ilasebe (IX. 3), Matsumoto (IX. 2), and others, and recently 
in England by Morant (1.14). Hasebc has suggested two 
tvpes Ishikawa and Okayama, and Matsumoto two more, 
which he lias called Chikuzen and Satsunm types. 

The characters of tlw*e types may be summarized brielly. 
The Ishikawa has very short stature, under five feet two 
inches, a medium cephalic index, with a numerical value of 
about ?8, a straight, short face with feebly-developed jaws. 
The Okayama lias tall stature, relative to the mean stature 
of Japan, the actual value being over five feet five indies. 
The head is relatively broad, with a ceplmlic index of about 
92, a deep face and well-developed jaws. 

The other two types are variants of these. The Uukuzeu 
is taU with a medium head, and the Satsumft type lias short 
stature and a broad head. Both these two types appear to 

have short faces. . , 

The distribution of these ty£>cs is as follows. I he hr*t 
type is found in the north of the middle part and the north¬ 
eastern part of the main island. The second type belongs 
to the coastal districts round the Inland Sea and the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Kyoto and in the west of the middle part ot 
the main island. The third type is found in the northern 
part of Kiushiu, and the Satsuma type in the southern parts 

of both Kin shin and Shikoku, 

Matsumoto believes that the first type is an altered 
survivor of lus Miyato type of the Stone Age, and the 
Cliikuzcn of the Tsukumo type. The Okayama type, Has Che 
has suggested, is the Korean type of the Mongolian stock. 

The suggestion apparently of these types is that wc liavc 
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differentiated earl}' stocks which Have been already discussed, 
and one final type coming from Korea, which survives in 
Japan and which, or at least kinsmen of which, affected ail 
the other types. How far docs our evidence bear out these 
theories ? There is every probability that several types are 
found in Japan, probably at least three. The division 
suggested by Eaclz is a convenient one and one that is, 
I think, justified by observation. Baclz suggested that 
the slenderness of the “fine” type was due to what he 
considered to be Manetm-Korean influence. 1 do not feel 
that the modern Japanese classification lays enough stress 
on this very interesting element in the population, whatever 
its origin may have been. It is presumably what Hasebc 
has called the “ Okayama 11 type. This, however, does not 
entirely agree with other observations* for the fine type 
tends to have a long head, whereas the Okayama 1ms a round 
head. The Koreans arc also round-headed and the Okayama 
type agrees very well with them; the Mancfaus have also 
a round head. 

It is impossible, therefore, to accept the Manchu-Koreau 
type *>f Bads as corresponding in any way closely to the 
inhabitants of that area * yet the slender type does seem 
really io exist, and possibly, at least to a small extent, 
corresponds to the Clukuzen type, although the identification 
is not certain, as such Japanese authorities as I have read 
do not seem to pay any attention to this classification. 
That the Satsuma type describes accurately at least a part 
of the Japanese “ coarse " type is probable. 

All tlie types appear to possess certain features in common. 
The liair is always black. Curly hair may be found occasion¬ 
ally, especially in the northern part of the main island. It 
is almost certainly due to admixture of Ainu blood. There 
is a noticeable difference of stature between the sexes. 
Although the general stature is short, there appears to be 
considerable variation in the stature, especially of the men. 
The parts of the body have rather different proportions than 
among Europeans. The limbs are shorter and the head is 
larger. In spite of the shortness of the limbs the forearm 
is relatively long. The cephalic index is variable; as I have 
shown, the proportions of the face arc variable. The colour 
of the eyes b practically always a dark brown. There is a 
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considerable distance between the eyes, and although the 
bridge of the nose is normally low, cases of almost aquiline 
Host's occur. The dieek-bones arc high, but there appears 
in tliis character also to be considerable variation. 

Tite skin-colour is very variable, the men usually being 
rather darker tlmn the women. Some of the latter seem to 
be quite fair, and usually in these cases have a rosy spot on 
the cheeks, some are of a dusky yellow-brown. 

In a country like Japan, with so much diversity of geo¬ 
graphical feature, variations in racial type might he expected 
quite apart from the original stocks. This diversity un¬ 
doubtedly exists, but it docs not appear at present that the 
types have been quite clearly differentiated. There would 
seem to be Short and taller types and mcsoccplialic and 
brachycepholic types. The fourfold division which 1 have 
detailed above is" the logical conclusion from such data. It 
would, however, appear that this division is somewhat 
arbitrary, but until we have further evidence it may be the 
best tliat lias been put forward in periodicals in a Western 

language* „ 

Tliere remains the question of Japanese origins. Tlie 
evidence seems too strong to reject the suggestion that the 
basis of the population is of a stock closely akin to the Ainu. 
This ancient stock lias been very much overlaid with later 
accretions. The result has been to change the general 
diameter of the population, so that it is to-day predomi¬ 
nantly of the type of Parcaan man. It cannot but Ins 
recognized, however, that the Japanese are a very remark¬ 
able people, differing very considerably both in physique 
and temperament from other Asiatics. It is not beyond the 
hounds of possibility that they owe ttiis distinction to the 
blood of the very barbarians whom they profess to despise, 
and against some of whom they carried out such a long and 
bloody struggle. 

The dements which have provided these later accretions 
are difficult in the present state of our knowledge to dis¬ 
entangle. I have already suggested that there is probably 
in Japan an element which ia akin to the inhabitants of the 
opposite mainland, Korea and Manchuria. I he association 
of Japan and Korea is natural, and the Japanese claim to 
that country which they now hold is based not only on force 
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nf amis, but on ancient Japanese tradition, IVe know that 
there lias been continual cultural migrations by this path 
and, indeed, the whole basis of Japanese art, which Ids so 
delighted the Western world* sprang from Chinese influences 
which came by this path* When we find, then, that there is 
a type in Japan which agrees closely with the Korean type, 
the matter need cause no astonishment * Tflis type appears 
to have entered Japan in comparati vely late times ; there is 
no trace of such a type in the Stone Age, but it appears in 
Early Metal Age burials. It will probably be possible later 
to trace the arrival of this type in Japan. 

A_s 1 have already shown in dealing with the mainland, it 
seems probable tliat this type has resulted from the mixture 
of Yellow man with a strain distantly aldn to Alpine man. 
It is probably to this later mixture that these tribes and 
peoples have such markedly brachycephalic heads, a char* 
act eristic which does not appear to be found among the 
examples of Yellow man who liave no such admixture* 

These Lwo strains, however, do not seem sufficient to 
account for the character of the Japanese, and Baelz sug¬ 
gested that there was an admixture of Malay blood. There 
can be no doubt that I litre is in Japan some southern in¬ 
fluence. That it can be Malayan, in the sense of the people 
who now speak Malayan languages, is unlikely. All the 
people of South-eastern Asia show, as I have pointed out, 
an admixture of two strains, one essentially extremely long¬ 
headed and the other tending towards bmdiyeephaly, If 
the Japanese were the literal descendants of these peoples 
it is to bo expected that we should find in them traces 
of Nesiot blood. There does not appear to be any clear 
indications of such admixture. If we carry the enquiry 
a stage further back it would seem as though we were 
nearer the question of Japanese origins. Any traveller 
in certain parts of Southern China cannot help being 
struck by the resemblance in physique of some of the 
people there and of some of the Malayan peoples, I liave 
already suggested that adopting the term l^roto Malayan, 
we Imve a convenient term for some of those branches of 
\cllow man iis South-eastern Asia who have become differ* 
outdated in the Dutch Indies and elsewhere into a type wliich 
contrasts strongly with thdr Nesiot neighbours. 
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Tt seems not impossible th&t tills bunch of 1 el Ion man 
ma y be also responsible for a great part of the Japanese 
stock. This would serve to reconcile two theories which, 
appear at first sight to lie totally opposed, the first that the 
Japanese have a strong Malayan strain in them, and ilic 
second that the Japanese link up more closely with Southern 
China than with the Dutch Indies. The first is the more 
generally accepted theory, the second lias been suggested 
recently by Morant. 

This type may possibly be a comparatively undiffer¬ 
entiated form of Yellow man. It is suggested, therefore, 
tentatively, that the third element in the Japanese people 
is a type "which is akin to the Proto-Malayan, but which is 
probably best represented to-day among such people as the 
inhabitants of the lulls of South Fukien. It is more than 
possible tliat we should say that the Japanese are not the 
direct descendants of the Southern Chinese, but rather arc 
the descendants of the peoples who are racially akin to 
them. 

This solution of the complicated problem is far from com¬ 
plete, for wc do not know at present when the main type of 
the population was changed, or when (to use Mutsumuto's 
somewhat uncouth adjective) Japan became “Mongolian- 
ized.” We shall probably have to look for evidence of this 
sort in the graves at the end of the Stone Age, or possibly as 
late as the beginning of the Early Metal Age. It would bo 
simpler to suggest that the only elements in the population 
were Ainu and Korean, but this solution, which appears to 
be tliat which principally finds favour among Japanese 
scientists, still leaves in doubt certain rather puzzling elements 
in the population. 


CHAPTER X 

South-eastern Asia and Indonesia 

T"X this chapter I propose to deal with both the eastern- 
most of the peripheral countries of Asia and the islands 
which connect Asia with Australia and Indonesia, and to 
include for my purposes not only the true peninsula country 
of Cambodia, Cochin China, Annum and Tonkin, that is 
what is usually known as French Indo-China, but also Siam 
and Burma on the west, and Indonesia on the east. Burma 
forms part of the Indian Empire, both administratively and 
politically, but it is separated from it both geographically 
and ethnologicully. The western part of the area forms the 
outermost extension to the south of the countries whose 
culture is based on Chinese civilization ; the eastern, either 
culturally or physically, is related both to China and India. 
In spite, therefore, of diversity of political situation and 
geographical detail it forms a convenient unit for anthropo¬ 
logical purposes. 

The area is situated at the foot of the Tibetn-Yunnan 
plateau and, except for part of Burma, lies wit hin the tropics, 
but owing to the influence of the monsoons much of it lias 
a comparatively cold winter climate. 

Burma is separated from India by the sea and by ranges 
of lulls- It includes an area of over 2<X>,000 square 
nules. Geographically it has five divisions. Central Burma, 
Tenasserim, Arakan, the Chiu Hills, and the Shan country. 
Central Burma includes the great delta of the Irrawaddy, 
hot and moist in climate, and devoted for the most part to 
rice cultivation. Much of the land is inundated to a great 
extent, and the liobitations are built on such available plots 
of higher land which can be found. North of this region 
part of the country is still in the hot moist belt, and all along 
the rivers arc alluvial plains, though there occur in this 
division arid tracts and large mountainous areas, often 
covered with luxuriant forests. 
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South and cast of this district lies Tcnasscrim and Karenni. 
Within there is a narrow strip of coast land, but the greater 
part of it consists of rugged mountains covered with dense 
tropical forests, although it also possesses well-watered 
alluvial plains. Aiakan includes a coastal district with 
tropical mangrove creeks backed by broken hilly country, 
usually densely forested. 

The"Cldn Hills consist of an area of considerable elevation, 
varying from about 5000 to 9000 feet above sea-level. It 
is covered with dense forests, mostly of pine, and generally 
temperate in character, remarkable in places for the profusion 
of the rhododendrons. 

Finally, the Shan States form an immense area of over 
50,000 square miles. In general form they may be said to 
consist of a plateau between 3UU0 and 4000 feet high. 
Most of this plateau is made up of broken hill country, 
usually well-wooded and often cut into dense ravines, and 
divided into two parts by the River Salween. It forms the 
connecting link between Yunnan and Lower Burma. 

From the Shan States, and directly through them, Chinese 
civilization passed into Siam, which forms the lowlands 
atid the last step down from the great plateau. To-day, 
Siam is practically restricted to the great valley which 
debouches at Bonkok, and is formed by the Mcnam and its 
tributaries. It consists of a gentle slope which is about 150 
miles wide and nearly C5U mites long. Siam extends south 
into the Malay peninsula, and therefore forms a link not only 
with China but also with Malaysia. The greater part of the 
country consists of wild and untamed jungle. There is only 
one road through it, the valley of the Menam, which appears 
to have formed the path for racial migrations. 

To the cast of Siam and the Slum States lies the French 
sphere of influence and actual French possessions. This is 
also bounded on the north by the high escarpment of Yunnan 
and the south frontier of the Chinese province of Kwangsi. 
To the east and south it is bounded by the sea, Tliis area 
consists in general terms of two deltas, that of the Mekong 
and of the Red River, and of a narrow coastal strip. 

The northern part of the Malay Peninsula is very little 
known, but surveys have been made of most of the sou them 
part. In general terms the peninsula consists of low-lying 
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bind with mountain ranges in echelon, lying slightly oblique 
to the general direction of the land, which is north-north¬ 
west and south-south-cast. There are also isolated bilk 
•part from the general ranges. The main range consists of 
granite with a cap of sedimentary rocks, the liighost of which, 
Kerbau, is over 700U feet high- A characteristic feature 
of the country is the isolated limestone hilts p some of which 
aru as high as 2000 feet. Owing to the comparative narrow- 
ness of the peninsula the rivers are short and, filled by 
the abundance of the tropical rains, rush over steep slopes into 
the sea. They bring with them a great deal of sediment which 
is deposited on the coast, and this, at least on the southern 
side, is mostly muddy + The rivers arc numerous, the three 
principal ones being the Perak, the Pahang, and the IvebmlaiL 
1 bese and the numerous other rivers of the peninsula are 
*p[ tlie greatest importance to man. In a country where so 
much of the land is t or was, virgin tropical forest the rivers 
form the only roaiL They provide the little patches of 
ground along their banks which can be rescued from the 
jungle and irrigated for the rice crops. 

Hut the jungle itself is the most dominating factor in 
man's Life, e*j>eeialJy of the primitive peoples who are true 
jungle dwellers and have not learned like the more civilized 
Malays to wander into more open country. They live in a 
climate which, though there are slight variations, lias a singular 
monotony. The forest is dark and very damp. Though the 
temperatures are not so excessive as p for instance, in the 
neighbourhood of the Persian Gulf, the very slight daily 
change makes the annual mean very high* The forest 
presents to the stranger the appearance of a prison, beautiful 
but oppressive, one from which to escape. But the forest 
nomad seems to be lost away from the protecting influence 
of the great forest trees whieh seem to run up to an indefinite 
height! really not much more than 0Q or TO feet without a 
branch. These people seldom leave the forest, and it would 
be hard to find an environment which stamps itself more 
on the imagination than that of these forests. The forests* 
however, only extend to a certain height and beyond this 
the vegetation Incomes temperate, so that one may sec the 
familiar type of vegetation, violets and scrub oak straggling 
down the mountain-side to meet the orcliids and the tree 
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ferns. One of the most characteristic tilings of tins type 
of scenery ill id climate is the way in winch each day seems 
to epitomize the animal seasons of our own climate. .lust 
before dawn there is a nip and promise in the air, and I have 
even heard the song of a bird which sounded quite spring¬ 
like at this time. High noon has a silence like midsummer, 
while the landscape shimmers in the heat. Things become 
parched and tired, or the rain settles in during the afternoon, 
and with the cooling of the evening there is almost the feel¬ 
ing that a whole season’s changes happened since we heard 
the spring note of the bird at dawn. 

The hand of man lias cleared much of this virgin forest. 
There are now rice fields and plantations, but much of the 
forest still remains in the peninsula and in the archipelago. 
At higher altitudes there arc in places rolling downs. 

The archipelago is a direct but partially submerged con¬ 
tinuation of the peninsula. Some of the islands Iiavc become 
separated witiiin comparatively recent times; others are 
ancient and long isolated fragmeuts of a former continental 
extension. 

Although there has been considerable dispute in matters 
of detail, both geologists and biologists agree in dividing the 
East Indies into two parts, an eastern and a western. The 
western is closely linked up with Asia, of which it may be 
described as a submerged part. The eastern, at probably 
a much remoter period, formed part of the continental mass 
of Australia. Many of the changes which Jiave taken place 
seem to have occurred since man inhabited the area. 

Although the faunal and floral divisions are probably 
ancient, the division has been accepted by ethnologists ns 
representing a definite means of classifying the physical 
types of the peoples inhabiting the area. In the western 
parts the affinities of the peoples are on the whole Asiatic; 
in the eastern half an entirely different type of peoples 
predominate, tlieir most noticeable cliaracter, the darkness 
of their skins, having given rise to the term Melanesia, the 
Islands of the Black Peoples. 

It is true that the human and the faunal and floral dis¬ 
tributions are not in entire correlation. Celebes, parts of 
the Moluccas and some of the islands which form a long 
chain cast uf Java are Asiatic in affinities, but on the whole 
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the agreement of ethnological and other biological types 
is greater than the disagreement. It is also of interest to 
note that religion and social customs on the whole follow 
the same divisions* The islands, for instance, which have the 
greatest remains of ancient Hindu temples are those which 
belong geographically to Asia. Celebes and the other eastern 
islands have not been shown at present to possess any such 
ruins. 

The Philippines occupy a peculiar position as two series 
of islands link them up with Borneo, which has Asiatic 
affinities, a third connect* them with Celebes, which belongs 
to the eastern area, while a fourth binds them with Formosa. 
Although the geographers and biologists are in some doubt 
as to their exact affinities, the ethnologist h in a more for¬ 
tunate position, as everything points to the absence of any 
Australian racial connection and links them up closely with 
South-eastern Asia. 

From the ethnological point of view it is most convenient 
to treat the islands in two groups, the Dutch Indies and the 
Philippine Islands ; this division is T however, purely otic of 
convenience, as I iiave already shown that part of the Dutch 
I Tidies belongs to the same ethnological area as the Philip¬ 
pines and part to a different zone. As* however, the 
Australian zone is outside our present purpose, this apparently 
cross division is not of practical importance* 

There has been considerable discussion as to the best 
geographical division of the Dutch Indies. For purposes of 
description I have adopted the following divisions* First, 
the Grenter Sunda (Sainda) islands which include Sumatra k 
Java, Borneo, Celebes, and the smaller islands wJiieh are 
scattered around them ; secondly, the Lesser Sunda islands, 
including the long stretch of islands from Bali to Timor; and 
thirdly, the Moluccas. New Guinea belongs in many respects 
to this group , but the ethnological problems connected with 
this great island belong rather to Oceania than to Asia. The 
group has I teen know n by various names nf which the most 
attractive is that adopted by the Dutch novelist Dekkcr, 
who has called them Insulinde. This term has found its way 
into much scientific literature, especially Dutch and German. 

There seems every reason to believe that the western 
islands have at various times formed part of the continent 
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of Asia and have been connected with one another. It has 
been stated that as late as the second century there was a 
connection between Sumatra and Malacca. The eastern 
is lands p at a much remoter date, seem to have formed part 
of the Australian continent. Thus on the west, at the time 
when the modern populations were taking shape, the islands 
were exposed to continental influences; 011 the east, however, 
the conditions were very different, mid isolation seems to 
have played an important part in the form and distribution 
of the stocks which inhabit that area. 

Sumatra, which lies directly on the equator, although it 
has the comparatively small population of about G,UGti>000, 
has an area of over 100,000 square miles. Paleozoic rocks 
have been found, but the greater part of the island is made 
up of tertiary deposits. The main physical features is the 
high Barisan range which runs along the south-west coast. 
This rangier includes numerous volcanoes, some of which arc 
still active. North-cast of this range there is a wide alluvial 
plain. On the west coast and in the north-east part of the 
islands the rivers, although numerous, do not afford any 
reasonable means of communication. Those of the plain 
are, however t of greater importance. The largest river is the 
Djamhi, but the Moesi has long been, as it still is* a very 
important means of communication* The climate of Sumatra 
is very hot and the relative humidity is great. Owing, how¬ 
ever, to the mountainous oliaraeter of the country numerous 
temperature enclaves occur above the $U(Hj -foot contour level. 

Java is about a quarter the size of Sumatra, but has the 
very big population of approximately 40,000,000. The 
most prominent feature of the country is the great mountain 
ridge, a continuation of a great fold which runs from Burma 
to the Moluccas, Most of the mountains lit the Islands arc 
volcanoes and some arc still active. Although tertiary 
formations occur, 1 the greater part of the island is made 
up of volcanic mud, and although about two-thirds of the 
whole area is mountainous the island is extraordinarily 
fertile, and even with the primitive methods which are used 
in racist places produces enough rice to feed the very great 
population. The vegetation, where it is not controlled by 

1 Liliultili^r^r, liawovnr* admit* thjkt than may be wirlWf Blfflla bwi“i 
Jw|i under muni r^ent deposit fen Siitdfda ndirth p. I IGj* 
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cultivation* is dense and impenetrable. The climate is 
extremely hot and moist* but here in Java as in Sumatra 
there are temperate enclaves on the highlands and the gardens 
are full of roses wliich never cease to bloom, 

Borneo, owing to its pus it ion on the equator, has very 
similar meteorological conditions to Sumatra. It has a 
rat her different and more regular succession of geological 
strata tlian the oilier Dutch Indies and is more continental 
in general character. The coastal regions* except m the 
north and north-west parts, arc for the most part low and 
swampy* but the greater part of this enormous island* the 
third largest in the world, apart from those ranking as 
continents, is covered with virgin equatorial forests. There 
arc numerous rivers which rise from the central mountainous 
mass and flow in all directions into the sea. The population 
lias been estimated at something near one and a half millions* 

Celebes is comparatively unexplored; it is remarkable 
for its curious con figuration. Tour long and mountainous 
peninsulas radiate from the centra] mass; the neighbouring 
island of Halmahdra lias a similar shape. The rivers are 
all short and unnavig&hlc* The geology is still not very 
well known* but the island appears to be the remains of an 
isolated continental mass of great antiquity* The northern 
part has an equatorial climate, but the southern the definite 
wet and dry seasons which belong to its latitude* and it 
differs in these respects From many other parts of the archi¬ 
pelago, 

The Moluccas* more picturesquely named the Spice Islands* 
include three clusters of small inlands, many of wliich are 
volcanic cones. They also have a typical equatorial climate, 
somewhat modified by thvir nearness to New Guinea. In 
flora and in fauna they show a close relationship to the 
Australian biological area. The Lesser Sunda Islands also 
belong to this biological area, and on the whole the islands 
are arid and contrast strongly with thdr western neighbours* 
The two lost groups, then* belong to a different world from 
that which we huve been studying, and may l>e considered 
to lie outside the sphere of Asiatic ethnology. They are 
peopled to a certain extent, however, by men who arc 
related to those who inhabit that continent and must there¬ 
fore be noticed at least briefly* 
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The Philippine Islands are a com pact archipelago con¬ 
sisting of a very Large number of bloods, most of which are 
separated from one another by narrow channels, Two-thirds 
of the whole area, which is a little h^s Limn that of Great 
Britain and Ireland combined, is made up by the Islands of 
Luzon and Mindanao, Although these two islands contain 
large areas of lakes and swampy regions, most of the islands 
are extremely mountainous, and in most places there is 
only a narrow belt of rich alluvial soil between the mountains 
and the sea. The majority of the people, however* live on 
this narrow coastal strip. 

The climate is characterized by considerable humidity, 
which combined with a hot climate lias caused the growth 
of a Luxuriant vegetation. The temperature is extremely 
equable, and although the precipitation i soniewlutt variable 
and very different in different parts of the archipelago, it is 
generally rather heavy. The climatic conditions are tlierc^ 
fore such tlvat even when cultivated by most primitive 
methods they are capable of sustaining a very dense popula¬ 
tion* and much of flic available land is not at present used for 
cultivation. 

The ethnology of tins area falls naturally into three parts 
following the main geographic divisions: Indo-China, the 
Malay Peninsula, and the Islands, The ethnological sub¬ 
divisions also are closely correlated with the geographic sub¬ 
division s + 

The inhabitants of the south-eastern part of the Asiatic 
continent have been variously classified. Joyce suggests 
three divisions; first, the scattered remnants of an early 
Negrito population ; secondly t an Indonesian group includ¬ 
ing the Mob of the lull country of Annam and llie Nuga. 
The third racial type he calls Southern Mongolian, and under 
this heading he includes the Thai, the Siamese, the Shan, 
the Tho of Northern Annam, and the Lao of Cambodgia, 
the Annatuese* and the Burmese. lie believes the Khmer 
to be probably a mixture of Malayans and other Indo¬ 
nesians* 

Deniker suggests a more elaborate form of classification, 
lie admits two main groups : aborigines and the mixed 
populations of Indo-Chinn* The first include numerous 
tribes* Thy Mob he describes as savage tribes dispersed 
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over the table lands anti mountain* between the Mekong and 
the Annamese coast, fn mi the frontier of Yunnan to Cochin 
China, nil of whom are remarkable for their uniformity of 
physical type* The Kuis Deniker believes indude two ethnic 
groups, one in the south-east of Siam and north-west of 
Cambodgia and the other in the Shan States. The former 
are aborigines like the Mob, the latter a branch of the Lolos, 
The Mons or Talking arc the remnants of a population which 
formerly occupied the whole of Lower Burma, The Tati am 
(or Cluam) inhabit the province of Bink Tuan and several 
other points of South Assam, Cochin China, and Cambodgia. 
The Karens inhabit the upper valley of the Me Ping and tire 
mountainous districts of Abakan, Pegu and Tcnasserini, the 
country between the Sit tong and the Salween, and probably 
came into Burma at a later date than the Mois. Finally, 
two peoples he classifies as Indonesians, namely the Kagas 
and the Sellings. 

Among the mixed populations Deniker has four groups: 
the Cambodgians or K timers p whom he considers to he a 
mixture of Malays or Kub with an intermixture of Hindu, 
the Amsmese, the Burmese and the Tliai, whom he appar¬ 
ently considers to be Indonesian, Although he mentions 
certain physical characters, it would appear that Ids dassiiica¬ 
tion is based partly on the culture and partly on the language 
of the tribes, 

A most careful and succinct account of the peoples of 
Burma lias been given by Sir Herbert White. Ife states that 
about two-thirds of the population of Burma are Bum esc, 
who arc the predominant element in the population every¬ 
where except in the Shan States* the Kuchin* and the Chin 
Mills and Karenni. The second clement in the population 
includes the Karens of the Karenni. The Shaiis also form 
an important element in the population, and among the 
remainder the most numerous are the Chins, the Kaduns* the 
Talahigs, and the Palau rigs. There appear always to have 
been, at least for hundreds of years, a number of Chinese in 
Burma, At present they arc increasing and mix freely with 
the Burmese. 

The history of these peoples is sued nelly described by 
Hadden, who believes that until comparatively recently the 
inhabitants of Burma were of Nesiot stock, the present 
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Tibeto-Burman peoples coming from the head-waters of 
the Yangtze Xiang. “ There is no proof," he says, 
that the Bunnans reached the Irrawaddy Valley before 
COO B.f.” 

Owing to the comparatively inaccessible character of the 
country we have in this area groups who differ considerably 
from one another, the various river valleys having formed 
the areas of characterization of each separate group. It 
seems also that we should separate Burma from the rest 
of the country and deal with the whole area as divided into 
two parts. 

There is ample evidence to suggest that at least m some 
parts of the area the aboriginal population was Negrito; 
these latter, as ivc shall see, still survive In the Malay Penin¬ 
sula. Speaking of Cambodgia, Vcrneau concludes tliat this 
stock forms the substratum of the population, although they 
Jrnve ceased to exist as a group for many years. 

The members of the second group which seems to be well 
represented in the area arc akin to the people whom I have 
called Nesiots. They were the aborigines of much of the 
area, and where they are foil ml to-day in a comparatively 
it ninixed state are often living in remote and inaccessible 
regions in the mountains. There is in addition an element 
which is Closely akin to the so-called Dravidian races of 
Southern India. Although these utc apparently akin to 
the Nesiots, it seems likely that they represent a specialized 
strain and tliat they arrived later in the country. Finally, 
we have a large and important element ; the individuals 
who constitute this have imposed their languages and 
culture on the people, and ultimately came from China, 
These last belong to the Fnrccean stock. 

It is suggested, then, tliat wc have in tliis area the 
traces of at least four stocks, on the whole widely divided. 
Wc do not know the original home of the Negritos. Their 
present distribution certainly centres round a point in South¬ 
western Asia, but we cannot say whence or when they entered 
this area, nor do they survive. The Nasiut dement lias 
kindred still surviving in Yunnan, and it seems not improbable 
that they came into the country from the Tibcto-Yunnan 
plateau. The Negritos have left no trace in Burma, as tar as 
lias been reported at present, and it seems tliat, as far as wc 
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know now, the Xesiots may have l>een some of the earliest 
inhabitants of llie area. 

There is every likelihood that there was a migratory 
movement eastwards from India into this region, and it is 
possible that it was this Dm vidian-like people and not the 
Xesiots, to whom they are closely akin* who were responsible 
for the short long-headed pari of the Burmese population + 
The element which Joyce dcserjljes as Southern Mongolian, 
corresponding to Had don f s Tibcto-Burmim-s peaking people,, 
came into the country from the north. There may, however* 
hiive been an earlier invasion of this type of man, os the 
population seems, in any ease, to be very mixed. 

rtidestcy (X + #) divides up the Burmese population in the 
neighbourhood of Moulmein into Uirce groups, one of them 
being a hybrid. One group she considers ti> be pure Burn tun* 
They arc more closely allied to the Malayan, her Malayan 
group consisting of skulls most of which came from Java, 
only having the claim to W considered as one group on 
tlic bads that their owners probably all spoke languages akin 
io Malay* and less closely allied to the Chinese* by which is 
meant Southern Chinese* The second group, which she terms 
as probably Karen* is more closely allied to the Chinese tlian 
to the Malayan* imd vfc as the Chinese are considerably closer 
t° the Caucasian than the Malayan Jl (Le + presumably, “as the 
relationship of the Chinese to the Caucasian is considerably 
closer Hum \hat of the Malayan to the Caucasian t¥ ) tliis 
section, although quite distinct from the Caucasian, is 4+ closer 
1o tliat type Hum the Burmaiu ¥ * From the context, I believe 
her meaning is “ closer to the Caucasian than the Burnrnn/* 
bid I am not quite sure. By Caucasian, I believe Tildestey 
means the type of which French and London skulls are 
more or less typical representatives, but she does not define 
her exact meaning and this is obscure* 

i he matter has been more clearly discussed by Mornnt 
(I. 14)* who has used Tildc&lcy*s data but with a wider 
connotation* He suggests that Burmese “A*” to use 
Tildcsicy's nomenclature, is physically linked up with the 
Malayan type* and ultimately with the Southern Chinese* 
| hSS , 1S k Vpe wjLi ^ 1 We may certainly consider to be a 
m\i ii^r! tj |Mt of PatgcEw man, and the linkage suggested 
by Morant, which he expressly says h a linkage of characters* 
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and this lie docs not want confused with a migration, to he 
exactly what would be expected if we admit with Itflddon 
the existence of the Proto-Malays, It is possible, however, 
that there may be an even simpler explanation, although the 
data has not been fully worked out. The Southern Chinese, 
although living in a hot country, arc not actually dwellers 
in the tropics, and it seems not impossible that we may find 
in the pure Burmese type the specialization of the Chinese 
tvpe due to tropical conditions. 

The second type, which Tildrsley affirms is more closely 
allied actually to the Chinese, appears to be differently 
treated by Movant . He does not include it m his general 
scheme of Oriental races. He says, however, that what he 
has termed Tibetan “ B,” although an aberrant type, and 
possibly a fundamental human type, is more closely allied 
to Burmese “ 11 ” and “ C ” than to any other Oriental type. 

It seems that we have, in Burma at any rale, a second race 
whose affinities lie with the north and the Yunnan plateau, 
and this type is allied cither to the Southern Chinese or else 
to the other peoples of the Tibetan plateau. In any cose, we 
are dealing with people who arc mostly akin to Yellow man, 
but who probably have other blood in their vans. The 
bracliyccphaly of the Burmese, however, is a distinctive 
feature which cannot be accounted for solely by a suggestion 
of Yellow man, for as lias been seen the majority of the 

Chinese appear to be niesoeephnlic. 

The Tibetan plateau and Yunnan, however, contain un¬ 
doubted traces of the Alpine race, which exists in some pur.l y 
in the west in the Tarim basin, and it seems notim possible 
that where Tildcsley found evidence of a “Caucasian strain 
she might have suggested “ Alpine man. The Burmese 
crania are remarkable in several ways, not only are they 
shorter than the remainder of the Oriental skulls with winch 
they have been compared, but tlu-y arc also broader. The 
cephalic index, without giving any certain result. 
tx possible solution to the complex question. I lie nasal index 
is U usual not a good indication of racial character; "ic 
is platyrrhine in the first two groups of Burmese and consider¬ 
ably narrower in the other two group 5 - . 

The peripheral region does not seem to havei roomer u 
attention which it deserves among anthropologists. \ crneml 
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und Pannetior ('X* 15), in llitir valuable study of the Cam- 
Ijodgians, have come to the conclusion that there are at least 
four types in the population. The first and oldest stratum is + 
they believe, Negrito. To-day this dement lias ceased to 
exist as an entity, and can only be found among certain 
members of the population. Tt h not improbable that there 
may he traces of a primitive population, but it is very 
hazardous especially when the number of observations is 
small, to attempt to analyse the elements in any population. 
The existence of this type must therefore he considered as 
doubtful until we have further information. 

The second element is Nesiot. The remains of this race is 
found in the graves of the fishing tribes of the Tonic Sap 
(Elen Ho) and of its tributaries* These primitive tribes arc 
still found in the mountains, where they have sought refuge 
from the invaders. They have, however, to a certain extent 
at least, mixed with the later comers, and their influence can 
be traced. 

The third element* called by the authors of the monograph 
referred to above as ‘ K I "element fciviti.satcur,” came, it is 
suggested, either from India or from the islands. They 
believe that they possess ill-defined eliamoLrrs the measure¬ 
ments on the heads showing them to be either sub-br&chy- 
ccplialle or mesocephalie. The fourth element in the popula¬ 
tion is described by the same authors as Mongolic and 
Mongoloid/ 1 

This is a more elaborate classification than that which 
had been propounded by Zaborovski {X T 17) earlier. He 
says* ' Les C&mbodgians descendent des T&iarns qui eux- 
memes proviennent des Dra vidimus meltfs aux Mo is et aux 
Indonesians/' It is clear (hat the latter was convinced 
that there Was an element derived from India, whereas 
the later writers are more inclined to 1>e doubtful on this 
subject. 

Morunt lias collected the references to the various skulls 
which have been obtained from this area. He criticizes 
Zaborovski statement that the Khmer* had the same origin 
as the Mois, but more mixed with Mongolian peoples, and 
conies to the conclusion that the Khmers are almost identical 
with skulls wjiich are acknowledged to he Aimamcsc, He 
concludes, We can have little hesitation in stating that the 
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K timers arc not at all closely related to the aborigines of 
Annam,” i.e. to the Mois. 

After testing his stories by the coefficient of racial likeness, 
he concludes that the Annamesc conform to precisely the 
same cranial type as the Southern Chinese (see page 165), 
but admits that this deduction is at present based on in¬ 
sufficient evidence. The Annamcse occupy a position racially 
between the Southern Chinese and the Malays. The Siamese 
bridge the gap between the Malays and the Annamcse, being 
more closely related to the former than to the Chinese. 

These statements may seem to be at variance, but it is 
possible, 1 think, to combine them and so to form at least 
a working hypothesis of the population of this son lew lint 
obscure area. 

It seems almost certain that we have, apart from 
problematical Negritos, an underlying Ncsiot strain, repre¬ 
sented especially by the wilder tribes, who, owing to the 
isolated position of their present homes, have retained their 
racial purity not greatly impaired- These are the so-called 
“aborigines/* It is not improbable that they have affected 
the more civilized population, but we have not at present 
sufficient evidence to Ik l sure of tins point. The Xesiots 
have been in the country from a remote period, and if 
the evidence put forward by Ycmeau is correct, and there is 
no reason to doubt the archeological evidence, they occupied, 
even in times not so very long past, an area greater tlinn they 
do at present. 

In discussing the population of Burma, I have drawn 
attention to the hypothesis put forward by Tildcslcy that 
there arc two types, the one more closely related to the Malay, 
and possibly representing the descendants on the mainland 
of the Proto-Malay type, and the other related to the Southern 
CJiincsU type. It seems not improbable that we have, at least 
in Cnmhodgia, the same two types which she reports from 
Burma, the one of the Malay type, and those, if not coming 
from the islands, as Vcmcau suggests, at least re hi Led to the 
inhabitants of that area ; the other related to the Southern 
Chinese, Verncau’s “ Mongoloid ’’ group. 

We have in the Malay Peninsula a comparatively accurate 
census (X. 25). It reveals several remarkable facts. The 
total population is over three millions ; of these the abori- 
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gincs, who arc the most interesting fbr our present purpose# 
number just over thirty thousand, though it is possible that 
some of them have been included under Malays. The recent 
increase lias been small; some tribes are dying out, others 
arc rapidly merging themselves in the more settled Malays 
and losing their jungle habits. 

Apart from the increase in Eurasians, who numbered over 
twelve thousand in I O'M, the increase in the other component 
parts of the population is caused largely by the very 
great immigration which is taking place# for although the 
deaths outnumber the births the population continues to 
increase. The Malays, who number just under half the total 
population, are recruited from Java and Sumatra and else¬ 
where, largely for the rubber industry s but they do show signs 
of increasing quite apart from immigration. The Chinese 
form the second largest element in population. They are the 
trading class, and in the Federated Malay States are almost 
as numerous as the Malays ; altogether in our area they 
number over a million. The Indians, who number just under 
half a million, arc recruited very largely for labour purposes, 
and come mainly from the south of India. For the most part 
they are coolies, but they include a number of small shop- 
keepers. There are also about thirty thousand other Asiatics, 
Siamese# Japanese, Singhalese, Arabs and Jews. 

The Chinese form a very interesting clement in the popula¬ 
tion* They certainly visited the country five hundred years 
ago, and there arc Chinese records of Malacca as early as the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. The earliest Chinese 
seem to have come from Amoy# and the majority of the im¬ 
migrants have always been either Cantonese or Eukienese. 
The earlier immigrants seem to have married with the Malays, 
but for the most part Islam lias proved a bar to intermarriage, 
and they have always, wherever possible, returned to China, 
Recently, however, the Chinese female immigrant has m * 
creased and many of the Chinese have made their homes 
outside China, especially since they are secure and have peace, 
which they much desire as merchants, but which is hard to 
find in the present disturbed state of China. The Chinese for 
the most part belong to the type which I have described as 
Southern Chinese. As far as I am aware no details have been 
published on the physical characters of this interesting and 
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very important dement, not only in the peninsula but also in 
the islands. 

The influence that India has had on Malaya is greater, per¬ 
haps, even than that of China: the influence lias been both 
political, religious (for the first missionaries uf Mohammedan¬ 
ism came from India), and literary. In Malacca there was a 
Tamil quarter. The most numerous among the Northern 
Indian races are the Punjabis, but there arc as many as 
five thousand Bengalis. 

The Arabs, though they only number five thousand, are, at 
least in Singapore, true Arabs, for there lias been since the 
beginning of Islam constant communication between Malaya 
and the Arab communities, first in India and later in the 
Hadnniuit. Religion has in this ease, of course, been no bar, 
and all the old Savvid families have intermarried with Malay 
women. Winstcdt, however, states tliat “ the Arab cast of 
countenance is often remarkably preserved,an observation 
exactly parallel to my own on the Arab Moslems in Peking 
(sec page 159), 

Japanese merelmnts have increased owing to the Hsr P but 
on the whole their presence is recent and they can hardly be 
said to have affected the population. It is unfortunate that 
anthropologists have for the most part interested themselves 
solely in the Malays and in the aborigines, and there seem to 
be no physical data on these very interesting and numerous 
immigrants, who liavc undoubtedly played a great part in 
making the population wluvt it is and who to-day collectively 
represent the majority of the population. 

Apart from these immigrant aliens there are three different 
stocks represented in the Malay Peninsula, Negrito, Sakai, 
and Malayan, which last includes both Proto-Malays and 
their advanced kinsfolk. 

The Negritos, who in Kedah and Upper Perak are known 
by their tribal name of Semang, and in Kelantnn as Pungan, 
are reduced to about two thousand individuals. They are 
small in stature, prolwddy rather over 150 cms., as the 
measurements reported hv different authors vory consider¬ 
ably. They have heads which tend to roundness and frizzy 
hair. The proportions of the lx>dy are of interest, as there is 
a certain lengthening of the upper arm and a shortening of 
Lite leg as compared with Europeans. The nasal index is nut 
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apparently so great ns in the majority of Negrito*. These 
people present special problems ivltich may be more con¬ 
veniently discussed in dcaUng with the ethnology of the 
] Philippine Islands (page 211J, where similar groups are 
found. 

The Sakai, who inhabit the mountains from Kula Kangsar 
to Selangor, represent the second element among the abu- 
riginal l ri bes of the peiiinsula. Tl i ey hare mi xed conside r ah] y 
with the Negritos in the north and the P ro t o-Malays in tlvo 
south. The Senoi ami Bis isi form part of the same group, 
but the term Sakai is conveniently used to cover all these 
peoples* They differ from the Negritos in the colour of their 
skins; indeed* they are the lightest of the three groups in the 
peninsula, in I heir greater stature and in their hair, which is 
straight or wavy. It has been said that they should be con¬ 
nected linguistically with the Mon-Kluner peoples, and 
physically with the Veddas. At hr.si sight these two state¬ 
ments seem irreconcilable. Taken in conjunction, however, 
wdth comparative evidence the two different statements are 
of the greatest value in fixing the ethnological position of 
these peoples* I have already shown that many of the 
sporadic occurrences of Mon- Khmer languages are to lie 
associated with the Pre-Dra vidian type of man* 

intermediate between these peoples and the Proto-Malays, 
but more closely allied to the hitter, are the Besiri, They have 
Proto-Malay chiefs and physically seem to be closely allied 
to tills stock. 

The Proto-Malays and their more civilized cousins form 
ml her 1 css than half the population of the peninsula. There 
appears to lie considerable variation between different local* 
iths. probably owing to the intermixing of closely allied 
xl * kc k s . 1 1 i s pussil de, h owever, to d ist i ngui sh ce rtai fi comm on 
characters which separate them from the peoples just dis¬ 
cussed* The half is always straight and black and tends to 
be round in section. It is always scanty on the face and body, 
1 here are considerable differences in skin-colour, which varies 
from a dark olive to a light olive, sometimes with a reddish 
tinge. The eyes are alw ays dark and sometime* are obliquely 
set. The nose is flat and broad and the check-lames arc 
prominent. The chin in square and usually slightly prog¬ 
nathous, The head tends tu braiehycephaly. 
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These cliaracters show that the Proto-Malay type is closely 
connected with the Parecean, from which indeed it is some¬ 
times difficult to distinguish it. There arc, however, quite 
sufficient differences to justify the division of the type as n 
sub-variety. It is hardly possible to distinguish the Proto* 
Malayan type as found in the peninsula from that which is 
found in the archipelago. 

The exact ethnology of these regions, with the exception 
of the Philippine Islands, has not been sufficiently studied, 
and considerable doubt yet remains as to exact significance 
of the various facts which have been reported. Generally 
speaking, three types are found in the islands, Ncsiot, a 
specialized branch of the Porctran, and Negrito; but their 
distribution does not extend equally over the whole area and 
other slocks have been reported. No Negritos appear to leave 
been reported from Sumatra. The Batin are said to contain 
traces of a strain akin to the Fre-Dravidians, The Ornng 
Kubu of South Sumatra are believed by liaddon {I. 19. 119) 
to lielong to a very primitive strain; possibly they represent 
an early typo of Farewan man, as their characteristics on the 
whole agree with those usually associated with these .stocks. 
Among many of the other stocks of Sumatra the occurrence of 
curly hair suggests that possibly at one time the Pre-Dr a vidian 
element was more widely distrbuted than at present, and 
that although, except in a few cases, -the Pre-Dravidians 
have ceased to exist as groups vet their blood still runs in the 
veins of many of the present inhabitants of the island. 

The Ncsiot strain, which is widely distributed over the 
island, cannot for the most part be associated with definite 
tribes but is found, to a greater or lesser extent, among most 
of the people. The Fareocwi element, no the other hand, is 
found both in a pure and in a mixed state. Among the 
Battaks, for instance, Volz 1ms noted that two types occur. 
The Mcntawei islanders, on the other hand, seem to be a pure 
mce with but little Nesiot admixture. The nomenclature of 
the Farecean strain needs consideration. It has been usual 
to call them “ Malays,' 1 The true Malays arose as a people 
at Mcnankcrbau in Sumatra and crossed over into the Malay 
Peninsula In the twelfth century. By the end of the thir¬ 
teenth century they were widely distributed over the archi¬ 
pelago. Like the Mongols they have given their name nut 
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only to the wider extension of their own tribe, but also to the 
peoples speaking cognate languages. The term cannot W 
used to eonnote a physical type without a certain amount of 
confusion! as the languages and physical types are by no 
means correlated* It is, however, in general use for the 
round-headed peoples inhabiting lids region, usually in the 
form Malayan. Haddon has invented the convenient term 
*“ Proto-Malays * 111 to mean the branch of Parcuean man from 
whom the various specialised modern Malay J * people are 
sprung. 

The immense population of Java offers a particularly in¬ 
teresting field to the ethnologist p and although the culture 
has been very carefully investigated, but little attention 
seems to have been devoted to the people, It has been 
.slated that the Kalangs in Java proper, that is the centre of 
tilt island, are trim Negritos It seems very doubtful whether 
any pure Negrito people survive in the island, and further 
evidence h needed to confirm this statement. Apart from, 
these at least four groups of peoples are found in the island. 
True Malays are found at Hutu via and in the other ports, 
the west of the island is occupied by Sundanese r the centre 
by Javanese, and the east and Madura by the Madurese. 
Although there are marked differences in culture and in 
language lictwccn these peoples there does not seem to be 
any real difference of physique. 1 liave been informed that 
there is a noticeable difference of temperament between the 
Javanese and the Sutidanese, but such measurements as are 
available suggest that there is little if any difference of 
physique underlying these variations. Among some of the 
tribes living in the remoter parts of the island, for instance 
the Tenggeresej definite Nesiot traits have been observed ¥ 
but the people who occupy the greater part of the island are 
probably all descended from the Proto-Malays* They are 
extremely round-headed* but this does not serve to distiu* 
guish Lbeiii from the other peoples of this group who live 
in South-east Asia, and Morant, has recently drawn attention 
to their relationship with both the Burmese and the Assamese- 
It should, however* be noted that such figures as we have 
that the Javanese are ft mixed race , 1 and that obser- 

1 n group cus 37 SuiirJjmefi*! tkftd A he uni Imd duviatlun I-or \h,V 

cj l bnSie miles of 3-S {rakulalvU from figure* 'm GurraU (X, 43)J. 
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various arc needed from various parts of the island before 
any exact opinion can be expressed as to their relationships 
in detail. 

The hist orient accounts of migrations, although they arc 
of considerable value in suggesting the probable composition 
of the people, cannot be confirmed by actual reference to 
physique. These accounts not only show that the Malays 
hail been spreading over the island from early times, but 
a ho that at the beginning of the Christian era there was 
Indian influence, and for a long period this influence appears 
to leave been culturally at least predominant. It has left 
behind it such magnificent monuments as Borobudur and 
inscriptions like those at Rututulis, but it is difficult either 
from measurements or from observations on the people to 
trace to-day the extent of this influence on the physique 
of the people. 

"With tiic Chinese it is quite otherwise. The Chinese 
certainly visited Java in early times. They have probably 
kept up commercial relations with the island for nearly IllfiO 
years. The petty trade of lhe bland is for the most part in 
their hands. To-day numerous half-breeds are to be found, 
showing how easily the population absorbs tliis element. 
Most of these Chinese who come to the island to-day are 
natives of the southern seaboard. The distinction in physical 
types which can be seen side by side in Java serves to empha¬ 
size into what widely different groups Parccenil man has 
separated. 

In addition to these foreign elements which have probably 
had an important effect on the physique of the people. Hie 
Arabs who have influenced their culture and religion have 
also left considerable traces in the island. Their numbers 
are probably insignificant in relation to the total population, 
but in some towns, especially Djokjakarta, the physical 
type certainly survives in comparative purity. 

If we sum up the racial elements in Java they may be 
divided into two classes ; first, the types which have become 
thoroughly naturalized in the island ; these include possibly 
Negritos and certainly Nesiots and the descendants of Proto- 
Malay immigrants. The second class include comparatively 
recent immigrants to the islands. They are, first, Malays 
who are akin to Die Proto-Malay element in the island and 
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therefore hardly to be distinguished from them. Next, there 
have been immigrants from India, but these, except for 
very recent traders who have Immigrated within recent 
years, do not seem to have left any distrngi mhm g mark on 
the population. Thirdly, the C hinese dement in tise popula¬ 
tion is old-established, and although recent hybrids eun 
easily be distinguished, the ultimate effect of Chinese immi¬ 
gration cannot as yet lie stated. Tiie Arab invaders belong 
individually to n marked type and where they have inter¬ 
married have preserved their original type> but I hey cannot 
be considered as more than a very negligible element in the 
total population* 

The peoples of Borneo have been carefully studied by 
Hose and McDougall fX T 47), and by Hadden (X. 4U)* They 
are therefore better known than some parts of Indonesia. 
Here, again, we have no evidence about the aboriginal in¬ 
habitants, No trace has been discovered of Negritos, a fact 
which is all the mere remarkable because of the close geo¬ 
graphic connection of Borneo with Hie Philippine Islands. 
Any Melanesian element seems to be equally absent from 
Borneo, When geographic factors arc taken into considera¬ 
tion this was less to be expected. 

Flic racial Id .story of Hie island which is suggested by 
Hose and McDougall accounts in the most satisfactory way 
that has yet been suggested for the origin of the present 
peoples. They believe that Hierc arc four principal sources 
for the population. The Klc man tans, Kenyans and Punans J 
these authors suggest, probably in habited Borneo when it 
was connected with the mainland. There was a second wave 
of migration including the present Kayans, Murats, and 
11 »ans» The Karens are probably the most closely allied to 
these peoples, who probably represent “ an Indonesian stock 
which had remained and received fresh influx of Mongol 
blood*" 

It set ins doubtful whether Hie phj tejuc of the people can 
be quite so simply explained. While it seems probable that 
the earlier inhabitants were Ncsiots, there lias been so much 
mixing at various times that it is extremely doubtful whether 
Hie introduction of ProtchMsIny influence can be definitely 
assigned to any particular migration or tribe* Nor can it 
be definitely slated whether the mixing took place on 
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the mainland or in the islands* It would seem, however, 
abundantly dear that in the remoter districts the Xesiot 
blood had maintained itself in comparative purity, for ex¬ 
ample among the Land Dayak, Murat, and Malay, but that 
elsewhere and especially on the coast the Proto-Malay and 
Malay elements had become dominant. This is similar to 
what has happened in Java. There, however, owing no 
doubt to the more accessible nature of the country, the Nesiofc 
element has become submerged to a greater extent. 

The ethnology of the Philippine Islands possesses many 
parallels with the rest of Indonesia, except that in this case 
there are actually surviving Negritos- Modem influences 
ullicr than European are similar * there are, however, 
certain differences in detail to winch attention should be 
called. The Arab influence seems to liave been more 
cultural than physical, and probably has had no effect on 
the racial type of the people. Indian culture has had a wide 
effect on the islands. Here again, however, it would seem 
as if the physical effect might be entirely discountenanced. 
In any case it was by no means so widespread as in Java, 
Xu monuments have been found which arc comparable to 
those of Java, nor has there been any deep-rooted survival 
of Indian customs as in Bali. The effect of culture contact 
with India is undoubtedly very great and has penetrated 
even to the remoter parts of the archipelago, but there is 
no evidence which suggests that any trace of the Indian 
physical type survives* Chinese traders have visited the 
Philippines for many centuries. It is more than probable 
that there may be traces of their blood there. The matter 
is, however, very difficult to study, because owing to the 
kinship of the Chinese and the Froto-Mnlays the exact effects 
of hybridization arc not easy to estimates 

There remain, then, the three basal stocks who form the 
greater part of the population of the islands. It seems 
definitely established that at one time the Negritos held the 
greater part if not all the is hinds. They were even more 
widely diffused when Europeans first visited the country 
than they are at present. New* however, they form only 
a small fraction of the population* They live in scattered 
groups in the forested mountainous regions, four such groups 
being found in Luzon, and one each in PaLosan and Mindanao- 
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In Addition to these definitely established Negrito groups 
there are others, usually called Monteses or “ Mill-men/' 
who appear to have some kinship with the Negritos, They 
are all pygmies, with an average stature of 150 ems, or less, 
although this figure seems to be exceeded by some of the 
Hilt tribes. They all have round liead* and very broad 
noses. The most remarkable traits are, however, the black¬ 
ness and woolliness of the hair and the blackness of the skin. 
There can be no doubt that the Negritos of the Philippines 
are closely related both to the pygmies of the Andamans 
and also to certain of the pygmy groups in New Guinea, 
The general problem connected with these peoples I have 
already discussed in dealing with the racial problem in Asia 
(page 65), 

It is usual to group the Brown races of the Philippines 
into two classes, Malayan and Indonesian. This division 
is probably not entirely satisfactory. According to the 
ordinary grouping it will be found that all the people loosely 
grouped together as Nesiot agree in having a very low 
stature, normally between 151 and 156 ems* mean value. 
There Is, however, a greater variety of nasal index than 
might be expected. In discussing the ethnology of Southern 
India a not dissimilar series of facts were noted. Possibly 
the explanation may be similar. I have already called 
attention to Haddon’s suggestion that there are traces of 
I*re-l)raYidian elements in Sumatra and elsewhere in this 
area. He has also shown (I. 10, 20) tint the main differences 
between the Fre-Dra vidian peoples of Eastern Sumatra and 
the Toala of Celebes and the true Pre-Dravidiam Is the 
greater stature and the more rounded nature of the head* 
Among such peoples as the Bontok of Luzon and the Hugao 
«*f the same island the mean stature h 155 cms. t the cephalic 
Index is 7S and 77 respectively and the mean nasal index 
loo and 102. The first two measurements would not serve 
to distinguish them from the other Ncsiot tribes. The nasal 
Index, however, seems to be a clearer guide. It is likely 
that these tribes have other blood in their veins, but it seems 
more than possible that they may be considered as true 
represent olives of what is probably one of the most ancient 
stock* in Southern Asia who have left any living repre¬ 
sentatives. As we have already seen, there are in Hadden's 
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opinion traces of these peoples surviving in, Sumatra and 
elsewhere, They arc of particular interest, because some 
anthropologists believe that they are connected with the 
same stock as the Australians and therefore probably oc¬ 
cupied all this area at a very remote period. 

The true Ncfiiots of the Philippines are all distinguished 
by their short stature and relatively long heads, although 
they are seldom unmixed with other dements, especially 
Proto-Malay. The nasal indices vary in their mean values 
from SO to 93 or 93. They appear to be less platyrrhine 
therefore titan the Fre-Dravidians. The cephalic indices are 
usually in the neighbourhood of 80* tJiat is they are broader- 
headed than the Fre-Dravidians and usually slightly more 
long-headed than the Proto-Malaya but only slightly and 
hardly significantly so* owing no doubt to the mixture of 
the two stocks. 

Finally * the trilx^ which are usually classed as Froto- 
MaLavs are taller than either the Nesiots or the Negritos* 
Although in some cases a mean cephalic index as low as SU 
is recorded, the majority of these tribes have a mean value 
as high as 34 nr 85 , but there appears to be considerable 
variation. The nasal index, however* serves to distinguish 
them clearly from their neighbours, the extreme limits of the 
mean values being between 73 and 85. 

It must be remembered that in all these cases we are 
referring to tribes that probably contain at least two and 
possibly three elements in their composition. The mean 
value of any measurements or Indices is to a certain extent 
misleading* as we arc often averaging two very different 
dements. All that can really be stud is that the tribes which 
are classed as Nesiots or Proto-Malays have the character¬ 
istics of that stock as a dominant feature, and that probably 
in most of such tribes wc should find individual* of widely 
different characteristics. These individual differences arc, 
of course* obscured by pooling the measurements on the 
basis of social groups. 

Summarizing them the racial stocks in Indonesia may 
be grouped into at least four classes* There urn first* the 
Ne gritos. who have to-day a limited distribution and in this 
area are only found Iel the Flu lippi nes. The second group, 
aud one that is probably widely scattered but is only found 
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sporadically, consists of the l^Jir^vidiiiiLs, The third group 
is related to the races found along the south-western seaboard 
of Asia, the X ffiois, Finally, the dominant element in the 
population h the Prato-Malay, afcm to the I’areolari stock. 
The history' and mirations of all these peoples are at present 
uncertain. There remain other element*, some of which, 
especially the Chinese, form an important percentage of the 
total population in many parts. They seem, however, to 
be recent immigrants for the most part, and in discussing 
the ethnology of the islands must be grouped as aliens. 






CHAPTER XI 


Summary and Conclusions 

I HAVE attempted to sketch in the preceding chapters 
the physical characte rs of the chief peoples of Asia. 
Such a sketch must necessarily l>c brief if it is to present the 
facts in broad outline and to avoid the pitfall of super¬ 
abundant detail. It must also be somewhat in the nature 
of a stocktaking, showing where we have abundant informa¬ 
tion and where at present there h a dearth of scientific 
observations. It will have been seen that, though from the 
anatomical study of the various peoples there is abundant 
reason to believe tliat environment has played an important 
part in fashioning man's Form, yet when the inhabitants of 
the various areas are described the local groups seem to 
show relationships which cun more readily be correlated 
with their history and their migrations than with their 
present environment. We have found marked differences 
of form among tribes who live under what appears to be 
exactly similar conditions. On the other hand, if the distribu¬ 
tion of a type h plotted on a map, it often seems to retain its 
constancy in spite of immense divergencies of environment. 
Yet certain features, as I have tried to show, do seem, as 
far as can be judged, to be correlated with environment. 
The material for such study is accumulating, and it becomes 
almost daily easier to compile the tables on which such a 
research must he based. 

It is clear that such alterations in response to environment, 
if they do occur, must be in the majority of cases slow in 
their action. We know little at present of the early racial 
history of Asia. The more modern history and much of such 
fragments as we possess of the earlier history make it plain 
that there liave been vast racial movements, the going 
forward and backward of peoples* Sometimes these move¬ 
ments have, like the invasions of the Huus, been cataclysmic. 
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Others have been very slow, Not only ha ve there been such 
migrations, hut the}' have been accompanied by considerable 
mixings of different stocks. The human races seem for the 
most part to be capable of producing fertile hybrids* ami there 
is every reason to believe that such hybridization has been 
taking place in Asia since remote times. There are then 
many difficulties with which the ethnologist is faced. Among 
the greatest are the possible effect of environment, the 
result of migration and the outcome of hybridisation, Tt 
is difficult to disentangle the effects of these throe happenings. 

Recent European colonization has not made the matter 
easier. European hybrids are, however* probably less 
numerous in proportion to the native races than for Instance 
in Central America. In certain parts, however, they have 
not been without their effects. 

One of the most interesting features of the whole of the 
racial problems of Asia Is concerned with national and 
psychological factors* but they can hardly be disregarded 
in considering the physique, localise these factors arc often 
considered to be closely correlated with physique. ’While 
there has in recent years been considerable immigration or 
temporary immigrations into Asia by members of European 
races* there Isas also been a corresponding immigration of 
Asiatics out of their own continent. Various efforts have 
been made to stop such counter migrations. The reason 
has usually been ultimately economic. The economic factors 
have, however, a biological background. The peoples of 
Eastern Asia have been compelled to exist for many genera¬ 
tions under conditions which arc much harder than those m 
Europe have been for a long time. The Asiatic can there¬ 
fore exist under economic conditions which are impossible, 
or extremely distasteful, to the average European. It has 
been felt by many nations that the economic competition 
with Asiatics Is unfair to their own nationals and therefore 
they liuve, on various grounds* been excluded from certain 
countries. This policy of exclusion, though often it is called 
racial P is usually carried out on national and not true racial 
grounds. It has been seen in the course of the argument 
that physically there is comparatively little difference be¬ 
tween some of the races of Europe and those of Asia* whereas 
in other races the difference is tnorc profound. On the other 
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hand, I have tried to show that nationality, culture, religion, 
and language, either together or severally, are often entirely 
independent of actual physical problems. 

Such questions therefore as 1 have suggested above are 
quite apart from the study to which ethnology' is devoted, 
though they may frequently borrow data from the ethno¬ 
logist. Biologically the majority of the races of Asia from 
the extreme west to the east are closely connected with those 
of Europe. The distinctions between them are probably 
not greater than might he said to warrant the term local 
varieties, although in some cases the differentiation seems 
to be sufficient to make the use of the word 1 sub race ’’ 
admissible, fn Eastern Asia, however, there seems to be 
very widelv spread a group of peoples, conveniently termed 
Yellow man, who seem to be more remotely connected with the 
races of Europe. Even here the degree of divergence is to a 
certain extent a matter of dispute. Finally, in remote parts 
of South-eastern Asia there are sporadic traces of an entirely 
different type of man who, all ethnologists are agreed, must 
he considered as widely differentiated from the other two 

groups. , 

In numbers the Negritos are so few as to form an infini¬ 
tesimal part of the peoples of Asia. Yellow man is very 
numerous, and probably the greater part of the population 
of Asia belongs to this race, but the other rac.'s are very 
plentiful and may have slight majority. The smaller vatfetu s 
of the great stocks are also present in large numbers, although 
they seem to he divided into certain marked categories. As 
far as can be judged with evidence that has been collected at 
present these varieties seem to lx? domi onnt in certain si 1 11 - 
marked regions, so that in spite of divergencies in detail it 
is often possible to state in broad outline the physical type 
which inhabits a certain area, But this can hardly ever be 
done with the same accuracy as can be altnined in plotting 
the distribution of a language or of a religion. It can never 
be done with the precise exactitude with which modern 
nations endeavour to define their poltLical frontiers. 
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HIS bibliography is obviously not exhaustive, but refer 



cnees to further literature will be found in the works 
cited. A convenient guide to the libraries in which the 
various publications may be found has been compiled by 
JL T* Lei per* Periodicals of Medicine and the Allied Sciences 
(including anthropology) in British Libraries, British Medical 
Association, London, ]fr23. Unfortunately this does not 
include references to the Library of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute. A more complete list will be found in the If arid 
List of Scientific Periodicals, London [furthcoming). 

Apart from the usual abbreviations, e,g E Trans* for 
transactions, etc., the following have been used: — 

A. f.A. A rckiv fur Anthropologist Braunschweig* 

J.ILAX Journ * Roy, AnUirop, Inst, t Loud, (no Royal 
previous to 190 T t XXXVII.). 

Z .f.E* ZciUthrifl fur Ethnologic^ B erli n. 

In some cases it has been found most convenient to repeat 
a reference; in other eases, where there was no ambiguity, 
cress references have been given* Students who arc bumpered 
by lack of linguistic knowledge or inadequate libraries will 
frequently find useful resumes of papers in the Archiv fur 
Anthropologic (the older numbers of which arc; e^peoiitlSy 
valuable for Russian [literature), in FAnlhropQl&gie, and in 
the American Journal of Physical Anthropology* 
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This series, which will eventually comprise upwards of 200 
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